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PREFACE. 


I desire to acknowledge the assistance I have derived 
in compiling this volume from tbe Report on tho Settlement 
of the Sudar subdivision of the Puri District, by Mr. H, 
McPherson, i.e.s,, which is published as an Appendix to 
the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement of the 
Province of Orissa (1800-1900), by Mr. S. L. Maddox, i.e.s. 
The plan of tho Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves lias been 
prepared with the help of a plan kindly lent by the 
Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Eastern Circle. 
Chapters II, IV and XVI have been written in collaboration 
with Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, m.a,, b.l., Assistant 
Superintendent, Gazetteer Revision, Bengal. 


L. S. S. O’M. 
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GAZETTEER 

Of THE 

PURI DISTRICT. 
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CHAPTER L 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

Thb district of VutU the southernmost district of the Orissa 
Division and of the Fiyvinoe of Bongal t ia situated between T ^ m 
19* 28' and 2(f 26' north latitude and between, Si* 5G' and 
86° 2o' east Longitude* It extends over an area of 2 t 499 square 
miles and contains a population, according to the census of 10DI, 
of 1,017,284 souls, The district m named after lb headquarters 
Puri, situated on the shore of the Bay of Bengal in 19° 48' 

N, and 19" E. The place is known to up-country Hindus as 
Jaganmltk and locally us Punish ottam Kshetra, the abode of the 
best of beings, m., Jagannfith, the lord of the world, whose 
sh ruie has, for centuries past* attracted devout pilgrim a from all 
parts of India. The name Purl means simply the city and seems 
never to have been in use before the British conquest of Orissa t 
it is believed to be merely an abbreviation of Jagannath Purl, the 
city of Jagonnittu 

The district is bounded on the north and north-east by 
Guttuck; on the south-east and south by the Bay of Bengal; on 
the west by the district of G an jam in the Madras Presidency; 
and on the north-west by the Tributary States of Nay agar h, 

Raupur and Kbundpara. 

Physically, Purl contains three distinct tracts. Along tho sen Cwi%iif»* 
stretches a bolt of Handy ridges T which, towards the Madras 
frontier, forma a long bare spit of land dividing the great 0 hilt a 
lake from the ocean. This belt, formed by the strong monsoon 
and the violent currents which sweep from tbo south during 
eight months of the year, varies from four miles to a few hundred 
yards in width, and iu some places rises into lofty cliiEa* 

It effectually prevents all but two of the rivers finding an exit 
to the sea, and they arc thug diverted to the Ohilka, which U the 
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ffreat basin into which the rivers of the delta find their way. 
Behind this barren strip lies a fertile alluvial tract forming the 
south-western part of the Hnhfinsdi delta. This h a rich, flat 
region of villages and rice fields, watered by a network of 
channels, through which the waters of the Koyikhii, the most 
southerly branch of the Mohanadi, find their way to the sea. 
To the extreme east, however, between the KiishbbadrI river 
and the boundary of Cuttack, there is a strip of high and lees 
fertile l*u„d, where cultivation is varied by stretches of moorland 
and patches of forest and scrub jungle; ibis tract eventually 
merges in Lite jungle round tlio mouths of the Devi river, 
where it finds an outlet to the sea in a network of creeks. The 
third tract is a hilly broken country to the West and north-west, 
where the land rises in rocky undulations, long ranges of hills, 

ito — - —- 

For pmtical purposes, the district may \e regarded as 
containing two main divisions, a level alluvial tract to the 
aou eas am a i y tract to the north-west, erures]Minding with 
the administrative units known as the heodqua,tore and KhurdI 
subdivisions. 1 he headquarters anbdi vision \ B made up of a 
deltaic plain stretching from the base of the liilla to the Bay of 
Bengal, end Occupying threefifths of the total area of the d»4t. 
iliehluinlii subdivision comprises the hilly tract to the west and 

the re,millill d two-fifibs of the district, 
tirin’ tt0m thickly-peopled delta 

passes of tie Tributary States, 

iTthZ t a f h * I)aj * *** lbt 

STw LT ? ^ of Mfc*. The river Lava 

L2 flto i boundflry bt»lween the plains and the inland Wily 

hills' while to ° DOrt ^ W0st kidded with 

Deling railway ion," * ™ “ d wtl “ r d< *° to ih ° 

sonth-wjt' wl?^ “V” im £ ulat ; from north-east to 

Hw iinlmiftf 1 W ^ DWHltTjr 6171111 b well-cultivated 

Strt? "a* 8tMHaa - The villeg.B are situated 
trees \f R , ,,, . surrounded by pitturesqne groves of 
SUSP-ft.* ^vebeen deforested and nJhL now 

scisrr* ° f * nA >>»< t«™e 

teSrsstejL** w “- u,v - «ri 

this tract, where the MiU rtl' ^ “T 1 * “ "** of 

fU.t,.uo ( Conical India, ic ^ 
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la the deltaic tract which forma the remainder of the district 
the scenery la of a different character. To the north there la 
considerable diversity of level. The higher lands are occupied by 
smalt patches of fored* hy extensive mango, jack, and poJdutj 
groves, and by village sites conceded from view in the foliage of 
banyan, tamarind, and ether trees. liioe lands of varied levels 
fiil np the intervening space* and the whole combines to form a 
pleasing picture* the eye being nowhere wearied by dull Hat 
expanses stretching unbroken to the horixon* As we proceed 
further south, we come to the second zone of the delta* 
where them is less diversity ol level and woodland scenery is 
rarer, The village sites are more exposed, and clusters of or>co- 
mit* palmyra, and date palms take the place of the more leafy 
groves of the north. Tho only breaks in the monotony of 
tba landscape are caused by the large rivers, whose honks are 
fringed with tre^ and undergrowth. Ip the southern extremity 
of this zone the aspect of the country is dreary beyond description. 

The laud is flat as the surface of a table; it is only a few feet 
above sea-level, and is mostly subject to floods, which convert 
whole tracts by turn into inland seas or marshy ewsmpg. The 
village idtea are huddled on the top of isolated-mounds, some 
provided by nature, others constructed or developed by art, and 
the trees, if any* round the homesteads, are seldom more than a 
group of palms- 

Tho Jast zone is the area lying beyond the line of cultivation. 

On the south-east it is a belt of gaud along the sea-coast varying 
from one to four miles in breadth ; on the south-west it consists of 
the great expanse of water called tho Cliilka lake. Along the 
coast is a lino of sand hills, which the rivers of the delta find it 
difficult to pierce* The Ku_Hhbhadra on the oast Ends an obstructed 
outlet to the sea; but the Bbiirguvi, alter flawing due south 
for nearly 50 miles, is unable to make any headway through the 
sand, and after throwing off some of its volume into the Sar lake 
and the Samang Pat, two shallow lagoons to the east and north 
of Purl town* turns abruptly to the west and debouches in tho 
Chilia lake. 

The Chilki lake is a shallow- inland sea situated in the LiEli ‘ 
extreme south of the district and extending into tho district of 
Gan jam in the Madras Presidency. It is separated from ,P ^ + 
the Bay of Bengal by a group ol two islands formed by gilt 
deposit and by a Long strip of land, which for miles consists of 

Mail of Mi I* aepWiTU of llso Cbitka Jufco km b*™ nfprodnwij, in a ftliglrtly 
corn!fcftMtd f^riiip mul with * f«# Eu^^irj to Wtng it up to (Ute, tnm the 

tfcflcriptiuu |iit;n by Sir W_ W. Uimler In tbo SniLiticul A*-.:uU U t nf FOH. 
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nothing but & sandy ridge* little more than 200 yard* wide. 
It communicates wltli the Bay by a narrow inlet through the 
sandy bar constantly thrown np by the &e?h -hh inlet which in 
flome yem hm to be kept open by artificial means. On the 
south-west, it is walled in by lofty bills., in some places descending 
abruptly to the water's edge, and im others thrusting out gigantic 
arms and promontories of rock into tho lake. On the south, 
it is bounded hy the hilly watershed which forms the natural 
frontier between Orissa and Madras. To tho north, it loses 
itself in endless shallows,, sedgy banks, and islands just peeping 
above the surface* formed year by year from the silt which the 
Day! and other rivers bring down* Thus hemmed in between the 
mountains and the sea, the Chilkl spreads itself out into a pear- 
shaped expand of water 44 miles long, of which the northern half 
has a mean breadth of 20 miles, while the southern half tapers 
into an irregularly curved point, barely averaging 5 miles wide. 

Its area fluctuate® with the ueasoaj with the intensity and 
duration of tbe annual river floods, and with the ebb nod flow 
of the tide; it is returned at 344 square miles in the dry weatlier, 
and about 450 square miles during the rainy season. The 
normal area of the portion included in this district is 310 square 
miles. The average depth is from 5 £o 6 feet* and scarcely 
anywhere exceeds 12 feat* except in the south-west, p The bed of 
the lake is a very few feet below the level of W high water, 
allhough in some part® slightly below p low water mark + The nock 
which joins it to the sea is only 200 to 300 yards broad; but the 
narrow tidal stream which rushes through it auliii^e® to keep the 
lake distinctly salt during tho dry months from December to June. 
Once the mine have &ef in* and the rirora come pouring down upon 
h& northern extremity, the ®ea-w p ater is gradually driven out T and 
the Qhilta becomes a fresh-water lake- This changeable mis of 
water forms one of a series of lacustrine formations down the 
western shores of tbe Bay of Bengal, the result of a perpetual war 
going on betw &en the rivers and the sea—the former st niggling 
to find vent ier their water and allt, tho latter resiling them with 
its sand-laden currents. 

The Chilka may he regarded as a gull of the original Bay of 
Bengal. On the ®outh T a bold, barren spur of hill s runs down 
to the coast; on tbe north the land-making rivers have pushed 
opt their rounded mouths and flat deltas into the ocean. Nor has 
the sea been idle: meeting and overmastering the languid river- 
discharge that enter® the Chilka, it has joined the two eastern 
extremities with a bar of sand, and thus formed a lake* Tbe deli* 
wto process ot land-making from the river silt at the north-vast 
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end of the lake is slowly but steadily going on* while the 
bar-budding sea is also busily at work. Old documents show 
that a century age the neck of land dividing the lake from 
the sea was oidy from half a mile to a mile broad in places 
where it is now two miles, and the opening in the bar, which 
was a mile w ide in 1780 and had to be crossed in large boats, 
was described 4U years later as choked up* Shortly before 
1826 ail artificial mouth had to be cut; and although this also 
rapidly began to silt up, it remained, as late m 1837, more than 
three times its present breadth. 

The scenery of the Cliilka is very varied, and in parts exceed¬ 
ingly picturesque* In the south and west hill ranges bound ita 
shore* ; and in this part it is doited with a number. of small 
rooky islands rising from deep water. Proceeding northwards* 
the lake expands into a majestic sheet of water. Half-way across 
is Nalabana {a n^ne moaning the reed forest” from a kind o£ 
reed with which it is covered), an island about five miles in 
circumference* scarcely anywhere rising more than a few inches 
above water level. This island is altogether uninhabited* but is 
regularly visited by parties of thakhers from the main land, who 
cut the reeds and high grasses with which it is covered. On 
the eastern side of the lake lie the islands of Parikud, with new 
silt formations behind and now partially joined to the narrow 
ridge of land wdrich separates the ChilkS from the sea* At some 
places they emerge almost imperceptibly from the water; at 
others, they spread out into w ell-raised rice fields. Their northern 
extremity elopes gracefully down to the lake like an English 
park, dotted with fine trees, and becked by noble masses of 
foliage. Beyond the northern end of Pfirikud, the lake gradually 
shallows until it becomes solid ground, for hero the Pud riven 
empty themselves into tho lake and the process of land-making 
is going on- Waterdowl of all kinds, and in the odd weather 
great flocks of duck, are very abundant in all parts of the lake, 
black buck and other doer are common on the inlands and shores, 
and large numbers of fish, especially prawns and era be, are found 
in its waters. 

At its southern extremity, in the district of Gaajam, h KambhS, 
which used to he a favourite resort of the European population of 
Gad jam town. About 2 miles from the shore at this end of the 
lake is a mass of rocks, known he Breakfast Island, on which a 
room and conical pillar have been built j tlua room is said to have 
been built by Hr. Snodgrass, ft Collector of Ganj&m under the 
East India Company, to serve as his office, while the pillar was 
intended to have a light on the top. There are a few travellers' 
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bungalows along the shores of the late, of which that at Barkul 
is best known for its picturesque view of the lake } the Xtiijn of 
Kallikota has a residence at 1 tans bill and a houae on the island of 
Borakud in the middle of the late, which commands some moat 
beautiful scenery. A tidal canal connects the lake with the 
Rnehikulyi river in Gtenjam and is navigable throughout the 
year. Large quantities of grain are imported from Orissa across 
the late and along this? canal, and salt k ex[T€Jited in return. 
The boats employed ere flat-bottomed vessels* which, when loaded, 
draw Im than a foot of water!, and oro puled against- tko wind 
or drift before it under crazy mat sails. 

According to tradition, Lbo ChiltS was formed by an inrush 
of the se&. The legend is that in the fourth century A.D. a 
strange race came Bailing across the sen, and cost anchor off the 
holy city of Puri, hoping to surprise the temple with its store of 
jewels and treasure-house of costly oblations. But the priostsp 
having for days beforehand oecn quantities of litter from the 
horses and elephants drifting ashore, Med with the precious imago, 
and left an empty city to the invaders. The disappointed genera], 
enraged at the tell-tale tide, advanced in battle array to punish 
the ocean* The sea receded deceit fully for a couple of miles, and 
then, suddenly surging in upon the preeumptuoua foreigners, swal¬ 
lowed them up. At the same time it Hooded a great part of the 
PurT district* and formed the Bhilkii lako T There seems Utile 
doubt, how r fiver T that the lake whs formerly a bay of the sea, which 
the advance* of thy riverain delta hemmed in on the north-Mat , 
while a spit of sand formed across the mouth and eventually 
separated it from tbo sea* The bed of the lake is now being 
gradually raised by the silt deposit brought in by the rivers, and it 
appears probable that in lime tho low mud flats which are pushing 
their way southwards from the mouths of these rivers will extend 
over the whole lake * 

The Sar lake is a fresh wafer lagoon to the east of Puri town* 
which is formed by a backwater of the Bhlrgavi river* This lake 
is four miles long from east to west* and two miles broad from 
north to south. It h m no outlet to the sea, and is separated from 
it by desolate sandy ridges. It is utilized neither lor navigation 
nor to any extent for fiflberioa. Tho sandy desert that divides 
it ram he Bay is destitute of population, and on* the north 
a few mumble hovels at wide intervals dot its shore*. Its 
waters, ov.eicr* are used for irrigation when the rainfall proves 

{ ™! s a ! ld , m ^ VK T y shallow, a large portion is cultivated 
with Mua nco m the w inter months. 

* Sir W, IV. Uuufffrt Ormoy VcL L 
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Practidally all the hills in the district are in the Khurda sub* Hill 
division, where they are found In more or less extensive ranges or 5TSTESf - 
in detached peaks and blocks, with elevations varying from under 
500 feet to 3,115 feet ahove sea-level. One of these ranges, begin¬ 
ning In DomparS in the Cuttack district and running south-east in 
an irregular line towards the Chilka lake, forms the watershed 
between it anil the Mahunadi valley* The eastern faces of the 
hills are usually rocky and precipitous. The western slopes are 
easier, and ore well covered with earth and jungle, often with bods 
of l&terito and gravel, from which issue good springs of pure 
water. On the north-west of the Chilka the hills become bold and 
very varied ia shape, with fertile valleys running far inland 
between the ridges, and throw out spurs and promontories into the 
lake, forming island-id added bays. 

The most conspicuous peaks are Sohlri in Banptlt, Bhelari on 
the south-west boundary of the Khmdi subdivision, and ]faiths 
and Banin it I a mile to the south-west of Khurda town. Sollri is 
a group of peaks rbiug one above another from the flat land 
near the CMlka lake, and the other throe are saddle’backed 
hills rising into bare and oil eta inaccessible precipices- There is 
a splendid tank, believed to be the work of prehistoric builderfli 
on the Solan hill ; and both this and the Eiranai hill contain 
oaves which have been hermitages and places of pilgrimage from 
time immemorial. Historically* however, the nm&t interesting 
hi lb are Khandagiri and Udayngiri, two hills, separated by a 
narrow gorge, which rise abruptly jfxom tha rocky soil near 
Bhubaneswar, and are honey combed with cells and ca^o dwell¬ 
ings cut from the solid rock by the Jains over 2,1)00 years ago. 
Among other interesting places in the hills may be mentioned 
Atri, where there is a hot mineral spring in the midst of a highly 
cultivated volley t and two picturesque passes at Singhe&war on 
the Gan jam road and at Kura rhinal o miles south of IQnirda- 

There are ft few authors of the Ehunht hills in the alluvial 
plains which constitute the root of the district. They cross iho 
valley of the Day a at Dhauliguri, an isolated peak* which is famous 
for the Asoka inscription carved on h groat slab of rock at its base, 
and at Jagadolpur, where there is a lino of low hilla intersected by 
the railway. The highest peak in this range is about 500 feet 
above aeiwlevel and is crowned by on ancient Hindu temple. 

The river* of Puri may be divided into three groups marking Rsvi* 
three distinct tracts of country, vta. f the rivers of the Khurfa mb* 
division to the north; tha deltaic rivers of the alluvial plain m the 
centre of the district, consisting of the Koyaihil* ha tributaries 
and offshoots; and ft group of three rivora, the l^rachi, L&dui and 
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Den", to the osst. 01 the rivers lust named the most important 
is the Devi, which drains a marshy tract in the extreme south* 
east and Ends its way to the sea through a network of creeks. 

The Khurdfi subdivision is an elevated tract above flood-level, 
in which the hills form a natural watershed between the CMlki 
lake and the llahanadl volley. The draiiingo of the western part 
is earned into the Muhrinadi by means of its 
tributary, the Kusuml; to tho north it is drained by the Ran and 
other small streams; while in the east and south ihe waters find 
their way direct into the ChiM lake. 

The deltaio tract,, which occupies the tt»si of the district* is a 
low alluvial plain, through which a number of rivona follow an 
uncertain coupe towards the eea. With one exception, however, 
fheir final exit is impeded by the ridges of sand which line the 
coast r and their banked-up waters often burnt the embankmenta 
^wliich have been erected to restrain them, and cause inundations,. 
Ihe fact is that the main drainage channels of the delta, viz., the 
Kushbhadra. Bhargavi and Day a, cam only cany off part of the 
discharge which the ICoyakhii brings them in years of floods. 
It has been suggested that the explanation of this state of affairs 
is that there wag formerly a largo river flowing to the sea along 
the course followed by the Praehi, which ha* been filled up, 
while the other channels have not had time to develop. The 
Frith! now flows dose to the boundary between Puri and 
Cnttack and has one noticeable peculiarity, viz,, dong the northern 
side of the drainage corn™ there is a sand ridge, resembling 
io n .gus and mounds of bloVrH Bund found on the northern 
banks of most of tho present channels of the river, which are 

Th \T\ % 7 thrown np by the strong south winds 

whioU bbw dumg tbobet weather, Temples, mins of temples 
^ c ousyg t and icnniins of old village sites are still found 
jv &ng its course; and the number of shrines built on its bunks 
was so great that a special guide Look was compiled called the 
* recto It is probable, therefore, tbst at some period, 

7™ , ess remote, there must Lave been a largo river where 
6 now Hows, and that this was the channel by which 

rf ■** ii ° ^ter irhiah now passes through and over the Pnri 
uifitnut then found its way to the sea,* 

The main feeder of the deltaic rimn h the Koyikbai, which 
Z! dl ^ nb “*™- e ^ding off the Koshbhadx* to the 

j ’ . , ^ roiu *** bead, and dividing 7 miles lower 

TZ £ *1 ^ ^ **» ««Mr of the 

crSl L ' Kualibhod ra, makes its way by a more or less 

• See Victim irtUb ou KMirsk i» Cluptcr XVI. 
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direct line to the sea, and fora* s sluggish passage through the 
..^1 A bout half way between Puri town and the mouth of the 
Devi river. The most westerly of the three distributaries, the 
Day*, follows more or lees olosely the base of the KhurdS hills 
and enters the ChilHlak* at its north-eastern end, The Bhfegavl, 
the central stream of the delta, flows almost due south in the 
direction of Puri town, and finding itself checked by the sand 
ridges, carves round to the west towards the Chilkft, mto winch 
it discharges itself by « network of ehaimels, some of them 
linked with the DayS. The remaining rivers of the delta are 
- either tributaries and affluents of the throe main streams of 
local drainage channels. 

All the deltaic rivers have one common characteristic, in the 
rainy season they oomc down in heavy floods and sometimes 
inundate the country, but in the dry weather they die away 
till nothing ialeft but a series of long shallow pools in the 
midst of wide stretches of sand. The following is a more 
detailed description of iho principal rivers. 

The KoyikhBi or Kuskhai, a name meaning the crow a K<*UML 
channel, is an offshoot from the Katjurl river, from which it 
takes of! nearly opposite Cuttack. After flowing in a south-south- 
easterly direction for 12 milea, it throws ofE the Kushbhadra, and 
then travels nearly due south for 7 miles until it reaches the 
village of Sardeipur, where it divides Into two big branches the 
Dave to the west and the BhSrgari to the oast. This river is 
practically a spill ckauneL of the Katjurl, and its mouth is closed 
by a bar,'eo that little water flows into it oswpt at flood time. 

There appears to he little doubt that the mouth of the KoyakhAi 
is fast silting up; and it has been held by competent authority 
that, unless steps are taken to reduce the silting of the head 
of the river, the Kfitjnri, from which it derives its supply, 
may form a new bed for itself and leave the Koyukhai high and 
dry. Such a diversion would be disastrous to the district. 

The Kushbhadra leaves the Koyakhsi at Bslionfo about 12 Kui-bw 
miles from its head, and flows in a south-easterly direction for 
some 40 miles till it enters the Bay of Bengal near the shrine 
of Rimchandi, lo miles east of Puri- For the last few milea 
of its course it is railed the KiSkhia. The mouth of the 
Kushbhadra helow Rimehandi ia free from silt, but theriver bed 

between the Niakhis ferry and its mouth is shallow. This is due 
to a constant struggle between the river current an t e e, 
which has resulted In the formation of a sandy bar at its mouth 
that effectively checks the river discharge in time of heavy flood. 

During the cold and hot weather months the tide is felt as 
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Mstkatpstai, somewhat bdow Takt* village. After the first 

Sj?,S“ ° f * "? tho “»■*■ m*™ considerably, and 
the pressure of Hoods » generally felt, « tJuit breaches a»lUU* 

t- m'! 1 2 7 * 1 "? lu **• embankment* on either lank. The 
ktiBhbhadr* receives no important eontribution. from the mi ; 
but on die w , ftt 4 point (J mile* from the Wft , it ™jvm 
ho Whole of the linage of the tract between its own and 
the larger, channels. The Dhanni, with it* tributary the 
Mtigai, conveys this (urge addition of volume to the Kuslilhodrii 
and the point of juncticn is said to he the West point in tb ’ 
delta. i he distance of this point from the sea by a direct line 
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5 miles, and thou empties itself into the outfall of the 
Day&, breaking up into numerous branches in the lust 24 miles of 
Its course. The BblrgAVi is oft miles In length, and for all 
t hin distance Is very much constrided, owing to embankments 
constructed on either bank close to its channel. In consequence 
of this, breaches are apt to occur in any portion of the embank- 
menU during tlooda of any intensity, while the growth of jungle 
and the cultivation of plantain and castor oil plants on any 
barms that exist have gone on to such an extent as to retard the 
current materially in time of flood. 

The Bhargavi has several branches, tho first o! which, the 
Kanchi liver, 4 miles long, takes olf at Jankndeipur village and Hfoi»«avi. 
travels south-east, having its outfall in the Ser lake shout a mile 
below Panchmuhani. When the Bh&rgavl is in flood, it relieves 
tho pressure lower down, the spill water entering tho Sar lake; 
and when the flood subsides, this spill returns and escapes again 
by the TJhSrgavL At its lower end where it cut ora the Sar lake, 
the Kanchi meets the Athiim-nullnh, which is now one of the 
princijml outlets of the hike. This nullah is 4& miles long, and is 
embanked on both sides* The SnnUmnhi is a continuation of 
tbe Athurn-nullah, and is nearly 8 miles long; it is embanked on 
its right bank, and has its exit nt the head of the Harehandf river, 
at which place the Naya Nadi also h»fl its exit. The Kanchi has 
one branch, the Dhauris, which takes off a good deal of the excess 
water of the Bhiirgavi. but not as much as it might, for its bed is 
greatly silted up. It runs in a westerly direction for 2 miles, 
and then a small branch, about three-quarters of a mile Long, 
loaves it and joins the Bhiirgavi in the 33rd mile. From this 
point the Dhauril flows in n southerly direction meeting the hast 
Kania river at Its outfall Into the Sunamiihi river. 

The East Kauifl is the second branch proper of the Bhftrgavl, 
taking off in the 35tU mile of the river. It runs in a south¬ 
easterly course for 4 miles, when it pine the Sunimuhi and the 
Dhauiia. It is embanked ou the right bank and imenihankod on 
the left. Tho flood-water flows np and down tbU river during 
the monsoon mouths, flowing towards tho SuilimuM when tho 
Bhargavl is rising, and towards the Bhargavi when, it falls. 

Tho Nay I Nadi river, the third branch of the Bhargavi, is 
an artificial channel taking off from the 40th mile. Bunning 
in a south-easterly direction for n distance of 3£ mile?, it joins 
the SunSmtibi and merges with tho latter in the Harehandi river. 

It was meant to pass tbe excess flood-water of tbe Bhargavi 
into the llarchandi, but it is so much silted up that it is of 
little use. 
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The South Kama is the fourth and last of the branches of the 
BhUrgavi, It teases that fiver in its 45th mile, and travelling in g 
south-westerly direction enters the Chilka lake 10 miles from its 
off-take. It is a narrow and winding stream with its head much 
silteil up, the result being that it is not of much use in discharging 
the Bbargavi flood-water, and its outfall into the Chilka is nearly 
impossible to trace. In high spring tides and during the 
prevalence of southerly winds, the brackish water of the Chilka 
Jake is forced up the South ICaniA, doing a certain amount of 
damage to the soil. 


AU **? branches of the BhSrgavl eventually drain into the 
Harthandl, This river runs for 10 miles south-west, until it 
empties itself into the Bay of Bengal by the month of the Chilka 
lake. Its whole course is through Band, mid consequently its hed 
is considerably rilled up and the river has become very shallow. 
It lakes its name from a temple built on the mud about 2 miles 
from its head. The excavation of this river would do much to 
relieve the lower part of the Bhargsvi, but owing to the south¬ 
west wind that blows steadily from February to June, carrying 
sand with it, it would be next to impossible to keep the' bed 
„ „ • *"* ri- 3 r leu S th of without yearly excavation. 

WMn '’ , Tte country between the Bhargavi and Dava has two thief 
drainage channels, the liatunclurS on the south akd cast, and the 
W on the north and west. The RatuachirS has its origin 
between Mukundpur village on the Trunk Road and Ssinso on the 
Bhargavi. It runs duo south for 13 miles, and then lor another 
1-5 miles flows to the south-west, until it joins t he Bhargavi It 
draiQB the country between the Trunk Road and the Bhircan 
crossing the road near Satyabadl. It is embanked on its right 
bonk for the las * miles of its course, but this embankmL 
.has long boon abandoned, is full of breaches, and, in places 
obliterated. It is an important drainage channel, hut its bed is 
silted np m msny pW The Bafaadnrt has a branch called the 
Chingutu, about 3 miles in length, which enters it 2 miles above 
its jiiDClion with the Bhargavi* 

andTftcfi , i!.r iSea n, ,lWut 2 BOrtfl of the GboiAdM hills, 

|nm . ng them.runs a southerly course for 20 miles, then 

further Tb 11 flnd * alls into the Bay5 2 miles 

further on. Tbern am al», numerous independent creeks connect¬ 
er^ ° l^ch connecting 

it with the Bhsrgav!. The mouth of the Naan is free from silf 
and so is its bed for nearly its entire course ’ 
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KanUparfi village, and travels for 30 miles in a south-easterly prfeM. 
direction, draining the country between the Kandal and 
Kuahbhadrfi rivers. It carries down to the sea the drainage 
of the border country between Puri and Cuttack; and it lias 
been surmised that it was formerly the principal drainage 
channel of the district. It is joined at its mouth by the 
Kndufi. 

The Katlni river is formed by the confluence of two small K*w. 
streams at the village of Ohfirigtn. It travels due south for the 
first u miles of its course, then turns in an easterly direction for 3 
milfea, and during the mat of its course to tlio Bay of Bengal 
meanders for some H miles in a south-easterly direction. It 
drains the country between the PrSchl and Ktishbhadiu, and 
during high floods receives a good deal of the spill water of the 
latter river, which overtops its left bank at Nimaparu. Formerly 
the Kadui had two channels leading to the sen, one flowing west 
of the village of Kalumkani and the other joining the Prachi river 
■ below the village of B&ndilo. Both these are uow silted up, and 
a third exit lias been formed, flowing between the two and joining 
the Prlchf slid further down below Bonds lo. In the hot weather 
months the river dries up above the village of Chotipari, but 
below that place it remains deep all the year round. In the 
rainy months it is tidal as far as Tikarps, but in tho dry season 
the tide reaches to KaatigrAm, 

The Devi forma the last part of the groat network of rivers JWi. 
into which the Katjuri branch of the llahsnodi bifurcates. 
According to a common characteristic of the rivers of Orissa, most 
of the members of this network reunite as they approach the 
ocean, and the result is a bread estuary, known as the Devi, which 
enters the eea a short distance to the south of tho boundary 
between Cuttack and Puri. It is navigable up to MAebgAoa by 
smalt sloops, which use this channel to obtain cargoes of oil-seeds 
and rice. It is one of the best tidal channels in Orissa, bat 
owing to the bar of sand at its mouth vessels of large size cannot 
outer it except at high tide. It has three offshoots — the Godokant, 
Magarn'd and Ketbai. 

The following is a brief account of the most important karse* 
rivers in the Khurda subdivision. 11 w 

The Salia rises in the j ungles of the Banpur State, and after 
flowing through the B-inpur Mals enters the cultivated tracts 
of litd Banpur below the village of I’ratap; it then follows a 
southerly course, and after crossing the Ganjam road at the 
71st mile enters the Chiika. The total length of the river is 
about 30 miles; it is fed by several tributaries coming from 
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tbe Madras Presidency ; and as the area of the eaiohmeat ba-in is 
about W.OQO acres, it conveys a large volume of wafer into the 
Cbilka during floods. At present the stream U mod to some 
extent for irrigation pur^sea, but, as there is no mean* of retain- 
ing it, by far the greater portion of the flood water finds its 
way into the Chilka. * 

The Kusiimi rises in Die Tributary State of Ranp&r, aod 
then flowing along the boundary of Kanpur and Khurda, enters 
the latter subdivision near Mundila, and. taking a south-east or I v 
course, outers the Chilka Jake, There is a forg* masonry brideo 
over the river, where it crosses tho Ganjam read at the 04th 
mile. About a mile below tho bridge, the river bifurcates in 
village Kusumi, ono branch flowing towards Jaripori and the 
other going off toward* Sit rim. 

The Monsguni or Madigni (uko called Maliiguuj} runs 
through n/d Kara war, and is the channel bv which almost th« 
whole of the Kanpur State is drained.' It’ is formed bv the 
confluenre of two streams close to fcSaharagai, near the boundary 
of Khurda and Kanpur, and further down, near Chamuriri it is 
fed by an important tributary, which drains almost the whole of 
Miunli on the south of the basin of the Ran river ; thk tributary 
also goes by the name of Moniguui just before the main stream 
joins tile Dflyfi. Mother tributary, called the Ilajni, also drains 
a oonademble portion of the Khurda estate. The Monsguni 
joins the Jiaya river below the village of Balabhadmpur and is 
navigable ilur.ng the rams by small boats and dug-outs 

The ban river rises in hi* Khurda and eventual I v fom* th a 
Mahinadi after flowing threugh tho Bank* estate. It L , avigabfe 
during the rams from the MahtraadI to I%bmiri on the K^r 
mad, 8 miles from Kharis. An area of li LTJI „5 
ii/d hlumhi is liable to inundation from this river whJT 
Mahtnsdi is also in flood anti forces back its waters * i@ 

Among other rivers may I* mentioned the Kansuri which 
has a catchment area of 39,000 acres and is imned bv tl 
Ghampajhar, the Ifora with a catchment areu of Ifim JL So 
Knghehal, Ghaguria, Kuui and Sarodi Tm z Ua v T1 i “ 
i, a. MangiiLjit, wbick L,. in ™ ,“j 
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below Bhubaneswar. The whole of n Id DfindimUl and a great 
portion of via Kluirdu are drained by these t hree streams. 

The only port hi the district is Puri, and this is nothing but Poiia - 
an unprotected roadstead, It is open for import awl oxpri trade 
from the nubile of October to tho middle of Mart-h, but during 
the rest of the year, tho surf does not allow of ships being laden 
or unladen. Vessels bound here lie at a distance of about half a 
mile from the shore in good weather, and all goods are landed 
through the surf in mnnulA boats, 

Tho orjnntry near tho coast and a broad tract in tho north-east flwju* 0 *- 
of the district are alluvial, but the western portions of tho district 
are occupied by 1st i ‘rite, sandstone, and metnmorphio rocks. 

There is a very small extent of the older undulating alluvium ; 
almost all tho eastern pari of the district and the country extending 
from the Mflhiinadi to the Chilhi, lake is perfectly flat, and 
consists of the newer or delta alluvium. Hills of blown sand 
extend along the whole coast, aud frequently are disposed in two 
or three principal ranges,—thy first close to the shore, tho second 
from one to t wo miles inland, an# occasionally there is another 
still further from tho sea, In eoino cases these sand hills cover a 
considerable area, as near Puri, where they are 2 or 8 miles 
across. When such is the case, they ere generally bounded on 
each side, towards the land and towards the sea. by a low range, 
go to £0 foot high, while other ranges more or lo s obliterated 
occur further inland. On the inner range there is almost always 
vegetation, and it sterna to serve as a boundary for the Imrren 
land, which is prevented from being covered with gross by sand 
being contianally blown iqnm it by idyll winds from tho sea. 

There can ho little doubt that each range of sand hills marks an 
old sea-coad. and it seems probable that Iho sea has retired 
gradually, and that the land has been raided, not continuously and 
uniformly, but at intervals and by interrupted movements. 

There is other evidence of tho gradual rise of thy land. 

It is probable that the clusters of isolated hills, evidently once 
islands, which dot the whole of Orissa, have been brought to nearly 
their present form by denudation id an ancient date; while it 
BCems clear from the bd elite conglomerate which is found that 
a more recent agency has traded to modify their shape. This 
is not conclusive proof of a recent rise of land. But within the 
memory of man the tides came further up the rivera, The 
latter change may be due to the raising of the delta hy fluviatile 
deposits but it is a noteworthy fact that local tradition asserts 
that tho Black Pagoda, when first built, was on tho sea-shore, 
whereas it is now 3 miles inland, and this tradition ia confirmed by 
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it* position' on the inner row of sand hills. Apart from 
the small, isolated, steep hills which rise from the plain, taken 
in connection with the bosses and whale-like ridges which stud 
the country, present all the features of an upraised archipelago ; 
and it is probable that, at no very remote geological period, 
the sea of tbo western portion of the liny of Bengal dashed against 
many a rugged cliff and rolled round dusters of islands in what 
is now the Province of Orissa. 

The greater portion of panj>ma Dundimal in the north¬ 
west of the district consist* of Atbgsih sandstone, and is 
composed of coarse sandstone and conglomerates, To the west 
these beds appear to rest on mot amorphic rocks, and they 
have a general dip to the east and south-east at low angles 
not exceeding 5° or 6 C , They are surrounded on all sides by 
Merits and alluvium. At their apparent base to the west is a 
coarse conglomerate, the pebbles chiefly of quartzite. These 
rocks contain one hand at least of while clay, which is dug 
up and used for white-washing houses and for other purposes. 
South-west of the sandstone Country and west of Khurda, there 
is a broad undulating plain, partly covered with late rite, though 
which the gneiss rises at intervals, In the extreme west of the 
district, round Bolgarh and Goriali, there are two very barren 
ranges of no great height, running cast and west, and formed 
of compact, _ rather granitoid gneiss. From this point, whence 
the boundary of the district turns to the eastward as far as the 
Chi Iks lake, only detached hills occur, all of gneiss, with inter¬ 
vening plains of latent* and alluvium. The group of hills near 
ChatarruS are of granitoid gneiss ; most of the others are of 
gametiforous gneiss with quurtzoae bands. Such are Ixhtndl 
hill and the smaller hills in the neighbourhood, and also the In Tig 
east of the Ganjam road between If nines war ami MangaLijuri 
Precisely similar country extends to the west of the Chilkfi 
lake. 


The lake itself is a part of the sea first rendered shallow by 
deposits from the mouths of the Mahsnadi and from silt carried 
up the Bay round the hills near Ganjam by the violent southerly 
winds of the monsoon, and then entirely cut off hy a spit formed 
by «ie same^agency, tl f 5(Ul j drifted along the coast. Near the 
south-western extremity of this spit there is a considerable deposit 
of Muarme shells, at a height of 20 to 30 feet above the present 
flood-level of the Chilkii The shells found, Cytktna cJta and 
Area gr«, rwo, Lave not been observed firing in the Chilta and 
both arc Dianne species not occurring in the sea itself; hut the 
former is now abundant in the estuary connecting the lake with 
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tlifl s$a* This deposit appears to afford evidence of a recent 
elevation of tire land.* 

The sand hills stretching hot ween the fertile nee plains 
and the sea constitute the only really distinctive feature of Furl 
from a botanical point of view, and present not a few of the 
littoral species characteristic of the Madias sea-coast, and unusual 
in Bengal, such aa Spinifeac, Hydrophyla* and Geoiogperum 
prostratuDi. The summits of these ridges are for the most part 
Covered with stiff thorny plants; and in some places, especially 
about the Black Pagoda (Konfirak), the surface of the sand is 
covered by a thick network formed by the interlaced stalks of 
creeping convolvulus, which is for half the year loaded with large 
flower* of a bright purple colour, To the north-east, where the 
Devi Bads an outlet, there are numerous tidal creeks fringed with 
jungle; and the banks of the sluggish rivers and creeks, which 
wind through the swampy low-lying country near the Bea, exhibit 
the vegetation of a mangrove forest. 

In the zone of cultivated land between the sea and the KhunlS, 
hills the usual rice field weeds are met with, while ponds and 
ditches are filled with floating water weeds or submerged water 
plants. Near human habitations shrubberies containing various 
semi-apontancouB shrubs are common. This undergrowth is 
loaded with a tangled mass of climbing Naravelia, various 
Menispcnmurae, many Apocynaceie, several species of Vitb, 
a number of OucurbitacoEe, «and several Convolvulacem. The 
arborescent portion of these village shrubberies includes the rod 
cotton tree (Bomba* maliiboricum), Odinn Wodier, Tamariudus 
indica, Moriaga pterygospenua* the pipal (Ficus religiosa), the 
banyan (Ficus beugalensis), the palmyra (Borassua fl a belli for j and 
the date palm (Phoenix sylveatria), The usual bamboo is 
Bambusa arundinucea. Open gkdes ore filled with gmssea, 
sometimes of a reedy character; sedges are abundant, and ferns 
are fairly plentiful. 

In the Kburda. subdivision there are extensive forests, whieh lie 
within what is technically known as the dry evergreen forest zone 
and comprise ad/ and mixed forest. In the met amorphic region 
to the south-west ttil (Shoraa robust a) is seen at its best, its chief 
companions being abka (Diospyros melanoaylon), Careys, arboroa, 
(Jfcni (Terminal i a tomentosa) and Bucluuumia latifoba. In the 
mixed forest the chief speoies are Anogeissus lafi folia, jiml 
(Odina Wodiar), krnum (Schleichera trijuga), and Bdlema 
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pentogyua, while in the north-west Hylk dnlabriformis (the 
iron wood tree of Pegu aod Arakan) is common. Of bamboos 
Banihusa arundinaesa and Dendrocaiamus &tridns are most 
common* Climbers are numerous, the most noticeable being 
Baubi.nia Tahlii, Milletia auricula!a, EntaJa &candcxu<, and 
Uombrotum decandrunL A fuller description of Hirne forests w ill 
be found in Chapter VII* 

The carnivora of the district comprise tiger, leopard* bear, 
ky&na, wild dog, joctal and other smaller species* Tigers are not 
veiy commouj and chiefly frequent the hoarier jungles of the 
reserved forests in the Kburda subdivision; one or two, however, 
occasionally make their appearance in the small patches of jungle 
scattered over that subdivision* and sometimes take to m&n-oating + 
leopards am plentiful, the numerous Low hills doited over the 
northern part of the district being their favourite resort. Black 
bears are common and muy be met with on eveiy little rocky hill* 
TVild dogs are met with only in the reserved forests of the 
southern range* where they are very destructive to game* Bison 
are found in the Mil forests; nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus) 
towards the southern boundary of the Klmrda estate; and 
black buck on the sea coast, £&mbar arc common in all the 
heavier MU jungles, while Mat or spotted .deer (Cornu asis) 
generally frequent the more open jungle surrounding cultivu* 
tion P Barking deer and mouse deer are found, but are not 
numerous* Wild pigs and hy wans, are numerous throughout the 
district. 


The game birds of the district include jungle, spur and pea¬ 
fowl, grey partridge, rain button, bustard and bush quail, and 
snipe in season. Grey duck, comb duck, pink headed dock, whist- 
ling teal, tho larger teal and cotton teal are also found" while 
swarms of the following birds arc found on the Chilki lake and 
on jbik near Blnki and Ehandpara—grey-lag goose, bar-headed 
goose, ruddy sheldrake, the borrow duck* the shoveller, gad wall, 
pintail, common ted, blue-winged teal, pochard, red-created 
pochard, white-eyed pochard, flamingo, demoiselle crane* curlew 
goldeai plovem, stone plovers and waders. Imperial blue pigeon 
and two kinds of green pigeon are also met with. 

The Chilka lake forms a most valuable fishery abounding 
in hsb chiefly perch and mugib or mullets, beside prawns 
and crabs, Ihe best fishing grounds are situated along the 
numerous creeks and channels on the south side near the sea 
and round the low uninhabited island known as the Nalabana' 
hoabs of hihd (Clupca hilisha) are also found in the rainy season 
noar the north east comer where the Day! falls into the kke. 
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This lake, it is said, would form an ideal ground for the 
propagation of estuarine fish, but it is already largely fished 
and the introduction of improved methods of rapture, without 
anything being done to increase the supply, can only have a 
disastrous end and lead to the speedy depletion of its waters. 

There is, however, ample scope for supplying, even, from the 
present hauls, Calcutta and other important places with fresh 
fish, prawns and crabs from October to April. Deep sea fishing 
is carried on at Pun', where large hauls are mails, bijrsm {Madras 
seir, G% bmm guttatum), pouifrets, eiqbJI soles, etc., being among 
the fish caught. There Is also a small bed of oysters near 
MsnikpMn*, A fuller account of the fishing industry will be 
found in Chapter X. 

The town, of Puri, situated on the shore of the Bay of Bengal, durst*, 
enjoys an equable temperature all the year round, the thermometer 
rarely falling below 70* or rising above 90° In the hot weather 
a strong sea-breeze blows up from the south-west and is moat 
invigorating; even In April and May the day ia never eo hot aa 
to necessitate the use of a pirakha. At the dose of the rains, 
however, the climate is a trying one, for the temperature is still 
high and the atmosphere is laden with moisture. In Khtirdl 
and the'hilly tract to the north the climate is drier and the 
temperature higher. The maximum temperature in the shade, 
however, rarely reaches 110 u , and that only for two or three days ■ 
and the thermometer has been known to fall as low aa 55°. The 
crisp cool of the morning, moreover, begins earlier and lasts 
longer at Kkurdi than in other parts of Orissa. From about the 
middle of February to the end of May, a strong southerly broeae 
blows up from the sea ami prevents the nights from being unbear¬ 
ably hot. After the cessation of this wind the weather is sultry 
and disagreeable till the ruins set in. 

With the advent of the hot weather in March a strong breeze WiaJl 
blows from the south-west and continues till about the end of May. a '* 
Both April and May are marked by sudden storms known aa 
nor'westers, and the monsoon is usually ushered in by one or more 
cyclones. The south-west monsoon breaks in June in normal 
years, and the coast is then in accessible owing to the violence of 
the surf. From the middle of September, however, till about the 
middle of November, the weather is comparatively calm and is 
broken only by occasional cyclones. The district is directly on 
the track of the cyclonic storms which cross Orissa during the 
monsoon season, but as a rule is not liable to suffer from tha 
devastating cyclones which have given the Bay of Bengal such 
on evil reputation; because these usually occur in May, October 
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and November, and if they move into the north of the Bay, the 
tendency ia for them to recurve towards the Arakan or Bengal 
oo ait. 

On the whole, the sea breezes ensure an equable dimate. Even 
in April and May the average marimuin temperature is only 89°, 
while the mean temperature fella from S6 e in the hot months to 
8i q in the monsoon season and to 77 3 in February. Humidity 
ranges from 75 per cent of saturation in December to 8G per cent, 
in August. 

There is generally a sprinkling of rain with cloudy weather 
during the early part oi November and the last week of December, 
but on the whole only a fraction of an inch falls monthly in the 
cold weather. During March and April a few nor 1 westers usually 
bring a little rain, and in May cyclonic atoms occasionally 
occur, with which weather oi the south-west monsoon, type 
prevails: the normal fell for the latter month is 313 Inohea, 
From June to September the monsoon ia in full force, and the 
rainfall averages 817 inches in June, 1023 Inches In July* 
12'Oo inches in August and 9*82 Inches in September, while 
in October, when It depends on causes similar to those operating 
in May p It b 7'18 inches. Statistics of the rainfall at the 
various recording stations are given below for the cold weather, 
hot weather and rainy season, the figures shown being the 
averages recorded in each case. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


In prehistoric limes the hilly tract to the north appears to have 
been inhabited by savage tribes differing from those occupying 
the lowlands near the sea, while the intervening plains ware 
in the possession of races somewhat more civilized Along tho 
Eea-board were settlements of fishers and boatmen, the descen¬ 
dants of whom, the Kswats, still follow the ancestral colling and 
perpetuate tho name of the Kevsfas, which has been traced to very 
early times, being mentioned in Asoka's fifth pillar edict. Of the 
hill tribes some descendants still survive in the Savers, who now 
nccupy a degraded position among the servile castes. They have 
been identified with the Suari of Pliny and the Sahara! of 
Ptolemy ;* * and they are mentioned in several places in the 
Bhng&vati, the oldest sacred literature of the Jains, where their 
language is referred to as one of the tongues of the barbarians 
[MltcftcM/i ),t They were detested by the Aryans, according to 
w ^P m they ware goblins, devils and man-caters, and to this day 
they, like the Pans and other very low castes, are ercMed from 
the sacred courts of Jagannath. They themselves say that they 
were originally a wandering tribe roaming through the hills of 
Orissa and living on tho fruits of the forest ; and tho memory 
of this primitive state is almost the only tradition which they 
preserve. The Pans are also probably the descendants of another 
of these wild tribes. Everywhere they rank among the lowest 
classes; they are employed as village dredges even by finch 
tribeH as the Khonds, who in tho days of human sacrifice* selected 
a Pan boy ns the best sacrifice which could be offered to mother 
^ earth. All these facts seem to indicate that they were the 
* original occupants of the soil, who were dispossessed and reduced 
to slavery by other tribes. 


Tbi# chapter bo been written La *i)I[»Wti<in with Biljii Moamolun Chakr*. 
Tirti, M.I., S.L., HrL1.9 n AuiiUnt Superintendent, G*i*H«r Kevin an, 
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, .J^ 0 plains and uplands appear to have been 

held by tribes on a somewhat higher level of civilization. 
1 mra the scanty references made to them in later literature, it 
wodd seem that two of these tribes were known aE Odras and 

,, m CrjIir3e (){ tima southwards to Kalin™. 

The Lttalas b««me abnorbed in the larger tribe of Gdras, though 
their name « found attached to the land in Sanskrit works at least 

Mk ,r1 ?? tnT Z A D ' 14 i3 that Tapnesa and ’ 

BhalhU the first lay diamplte of Buddha, are said to have been 

Whants from Utkala, who were travelling to Madhyadosh with 
oOO carta when they met Buddha at Bodli Gaya t 

. X A probab!c tM the third century B.C., several 

f^ h US Brihm ^’ Kshattiiyas, Karans 
If K? f niieTatfyi to °™“> whiah then formed part 
of Kabnga and was retried as an impure country inhabited 

J P“J ia «» Baudhijani Dharma Sulm a 

2K* iTfr ' m ,\I >6Tiane0 ;i tlio MahSbharata save that 
p^irns should avoid lvalmga and that the Kshattriyaa' settled 

STlhfn^T^ Whfle fl dmJUrs ^ ft torqont is made in 

of pJrTTr , r ^ fcT0Ilws *PP** to point to the migratioH 
^aeieral fudo-A^an castes, and ameng them them mJThavo 

Brahmans. The Miistilus and the Sarofia are probably thn 

BrShmans. and wear the sacred thread, though they 

^Tuter^IVL COT0monie * ; ^bent on 

tbrir , iTh * i £0r o dden °°™P atl0llfl ’ such as cultivating with 
their own hands, selling vegetables, etc, * 

° f KftUn B a ***• tHe conoueet of 
A^U, lta biai ^ry is merged in the history of that wuntry 
5*y acconlmg to the Mahilbburata, southward* 

from the junction of the Ganges with the Ma ; tf and. awonW to 
Plrny stretched as far south ns the promontory of Calinfon 
Coringa at the mouth of (ho Godavari " It 1 

extenMve, populous and civilized kingdom. Some idea t T 
<gBnimg Potion may bo gathered from rook edict Kill 
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my* that, when it was conquered by Ajoia t 150,000 poisons were 
earned away captive, 100,000 were slain, and many times that 
number perished. The evidence of the high standard of civiliza¬ 
tion and prosperity attained in Kalinga is equally striking;. 
Elephants were specially bred for the royal forces of which they 
former! a prominent part ;* diamonds of an unique kind were 
quarried. and exported ;t medicine was carefully studied, gmng 
rise to & separate system of measures;+ doth was manufactured 
and exported in such quantities that Kalinga became the word 
for doth in old Tamil; arid frequent sea voyages were made 
to countries outside India, on account of which the Indians came 
to be called Kllugs In the Malay Fepineula. 

A$ the result of the bloody war mentioned above, Kalinga AshWs 
with Orissa was incorporate in the empire of Asoka in 262 or p#l ®*' 
261 B,0. In this district Anoka commemorated bis rule by 
inscribing at Dhauli hill rock edicts I—X and XIII, in which he 
gave an exposition of his ethical system and principles of govern¬ 
ment, Beside* these general edicts, he also inscribed two edicts, 
known as the Kalinga edicts, in which he laid down principles for 
the admin.hdration of the newly conquered province and of the 
wild tribes dwelling on Its borders t the first edict, called by 
Mr. Vincent Smith the Bordereris Edict* dealt with the duties of 
officials to the border tribes, and the second, called the Provincials 1 
Edict, summarized their duties to the more settled inhabit ants. 

These edicts illustrate clearly the metboha of administration 
followed in this frontier province and skew that it was considered 
necessary to place it under a Viceroy stationed at TosalL Toalli, 
to the officer* In charge of which the Kalinga edicts were 
addressed* wag probably some place close to the modem Bhuban¬ 
eswar, which is not far ofF from Dhauli and the ancient caves 
of Khandagiri, and from its upland position, commanding tho 
bifurcations of tho rivers, wag well fitted for the site of the 
capital of the Viceroy. 

Under * tho rule of the Mauryan Emperors Orissa must have 
been brought into closer relations with Northern India, and lb 
macf^eibility, to some extent, removed by roads lined with banyan 
trees and mango groves, with wells and rest-houses, and by the 
arrangements made lor the safety of Government messengers and 
travellers. These measure* naturally facilitated an influx not 
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of the Andhras, to whose active influence the introduction of 
Buddhism may perhaps bo ascribed. The Tibetan chronicles 
have preserved a tradition that the king of Otiaha was converted 
to Buddhism, with 1,000 of his subjects, by Nagorjuna, who is 
believed to have flourished, about 200 A.D., at the court of the 
Andhrae ; and the conversion of the people would naturally hate 
been facilitated by the royal example. 

Prom this time there is a gup of several centuries until the Ussij;. 
beginning of the seventh century, when we know from an inscrip- *■** 
tion that Southern Orissa had been subdued by JSas&nka, the ” tIor> ' 
powerful king of Bengal. A few years afterwards, it was 
conquered by fllladitya Harshnvardhuna of Kanauj, during whose 
reign it was visited by the Chinese traveller Tuan Chwang 
(sometimes relied Hiueu Triang) in 640 AJX lie gave a short 
but graphic aooount of the country (Kung-yu-to) in his TraAels.* 

This country, he remarked, was about 1,000 ii (a U being 4 th 
to flth of a mile) in circuit, with a capital 20 H in circuit. A 
billy country bordering on a bay of the eea, it contained some 
tens of towns, stretching from the slope of the hills to the 
sea. The climate was hot ; the harvests regular; and being on 
the seh-side it contained many rare and precious commodities. 

It produced large dark-coloured elephants, capable of long 
journeys. The currency was in cowries and pearls. The people 
were tull, black-complexioned, valorous, not very deceitful, with 
some sense of propriety. Their language was the same as that 
of India, but their manner of speaking it different. They were 
not Buddhists, haring Deva temples 100 in number and of 
Tirthihas more than 10,000. 

The description of the country bordering on a bay, of tbe 
towns stretching from tbe hills to the sen, and of the religion 
being strongly Brahnianical, agrees perfectly well with the 
Btuationandtbe religion of Puri district. The word Kong-yu-to 
also closely resembles Kongoda, Kongeda or Kaingoda, varying 
forms of a name given to a tract of country in several copper¬ 
plate inscriptions recently discovered in tbe Ivhnrda subdivision 
and the GaujSm Tributary Statcs.t II* Capital should probably w 
be identified with the old TosAli or with mediaeval Bhubaneswar, 
the centre of Saiviim. 

On the death of Siladitya, his empire was dismembered, Ktwr ^ 
and according to the M3dala l’ioji or palm-leaf, chronicles of fciug*. 
the temple of Jugaim&th, Orissa was tinder the Kesari or 
Lion dynasty from the 7 th to the 12th century A.D. The 

* Tftli't it of I'll am ClfUji, Ur. Witter*, II, 196-7. 
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very existence of this dynasty is denied by several scholars, 
but Bilbu Mod moll an Cbakiavarti points out that them are 
many good reasons for maintaining that a lino of kings with the 
title Kesari actually existed, Tims,, in tbe BhaktUbkfigavata 
SlabAkdvycun, a Sanskrit poem of 1409-10 A, D. which gives n 
brief history of Orissa, it is distinctly stated that the Kesari 
kings preceded the Ganges, and that Udyota Kesari was ode of 
them; two iottriptions of the time of Udyota Kesari have been 
discovered, one in the Nnbamuni cave On the Khnndagiri hill and 
the other in a temple at Bhubaneswar.* He also points to the 
fact that in the Japanese edition of the Chinese Tripitaka is a 
translation of a peri of the Buddhist DuddhSvatatnsuka Sfitra, 
made by a monk in 796-98 A.I). on a copy of the Sutra which 
was sent as a present to the Emperor of China by the king of 
U-tchs {Odra), and that the name of this king in tbe letter of 
presentation may he read as Subhukara KesirLt Another Kesari 
king of Orissa, Kama Kesari, is mentioned in the commentary of 
the historical poem Ft Amapala-Clmrita ui ns having been defeated 
by J&yasingh, king of Damlabhukti {Bihar): loth the poem 
and the commentary are believed to ho by the same author, 
probably a contemporary of the hero of the poem, KAmap&la, 
king of Mugadha, who Nourished in the Inlter half of the 11th 
century.f According to tko Bhubaneswar inscription, there were 
five Kesari kings, the first being Jnnmejaya anil the last Udyota 
Kesari, who was king of Kalinga and defeated the Simhnlas, 
Chodas and Qsudas. The palm-leaf chronicles attribute moot 
of the great temples at Bhubaneswar to this lino of kings; and 
this, if true, must place it among the important dynasties of India 

On the other hand, the reliability of the Madnli I’inji or 
annals of the Jagaanath temple is completely denied by other 
authorities. “None of the records,” writes Dr. Bloch, “can be 
relied upon. Mr. F ieet has, I think, conclusively proved that up 
to the conquest of Orisa by Ihe Gang* king Ohodaganga the 
annak contain nothing but pure fiction, and that they cannot be 
used for historical purpose^ The long line of Kesari kings, who 
are said to have ruled over Orissa for many centuries and to 
have Wit the principal shrines at Bhubaneswar, may bo regarded 
as a later fabrication, containing nothing historical, except a 
di m reminis cence o f two a ctual kings of Orissa, Yaytfi and 
, ' F * £ £ r * J"*?* 1 *- ** Khsnd^irtlnCh.ft^VI, 
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Janmojaj p a p but even tke&o have been entirely misplaced as regards 
chronology. Ido not think that the name of Uddyota Kesari 
oan ho used as an argument to show that kings of the Ke&ari 
line actually existed. The word fowri simply means “lion*” 
and I have mot with the corresponding name Uddyotaaimlia 
in two medifflval Buddhist dedicatory inscriptions, which I 
discovered at Kispft, in the district of Gaya. There is, moreover, 
no other name m the list of this tings ancestors formed in the 
frame way, while I am unable to verify the statement that 
KolSvatf, the queen of Uddyotukesari, is mentioned iu the Puri 
temple records** The Madia JPtaji list also omits the name of 
UddyotakesarL 

“The hifltoiy of Orissa in medieval times is broken by a long 
gap, which it is as yet impossible to fill* Wo know p however, 
that during the tenfh and eleventh centuries A.Ih Orissa 

I was ruled over by kings of the lunar race, whose names alter¬ 
nate between Bhavagupia and Sivagupta, the first two of whom 
bear also the surnames of Janmojaya and YayfitL To this line 
also belonged Uddyotakcsari, whose queen, Kol&vati, built the 
temple of Biahmoswar* Thy names Bhmvngupta and BLvagupta. 
both signify 1 protected by Siva, 1 and wo may conclude from 
them that the kings who were thus colled were worthipperH of 
Siva. Now, aa Bhubaneswar is the great stronghold ol Siva- 
worship in Orissa, in opposition to the YiBhnu-worship in the 
Padmskshetra or I p url ? and to the Bury a-worship in the Arkuk&bctra 
or Konfirak, one may venture to assume that Bhubaneswar owes 
its importance as such to those very kings of the lunar race who 
ruled over it in the tenth and eleventh oratorio* A*D», and who 
■were* afl wo have inferred from their names, devoted to Saiviam/'t 
However this may be, the number and magnificence of the 
remains at Bhubaneswar and elsewhere are evidence of a wealthy 
and highly civilized kingdom. The art of architecture and 
sculpture must have been, well developed to enable such huge 
structures, to be designed and constructed ; and the skill and 
resource both of-builders and masons are clearly show** by the 
foot that they were able to move and lay in place, without mortar, 
such gigantic stone blocks, and to produce the vigorous and often 
exquisitely carved figures, foliage and arabesque patterns, which 
lend a charm to the carvings adorning these shrines. These 
stately temples shew the hold which Hinduism had obtained in 
Orissa by this time ; and no trace is found of the Buddhism 


• Jt mrmal Jtiatfc J Brmgal, Vol. LXVIJ, ISM, Fut ^ p. 377. 
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which, according to tradition, was introduced & few centuries 
earlier. At the same time. Jainism appears to have continued to 
retain its hold on the affections of the people or to have had a 
revival, for in the caves at Khaudagiri and Udayagiri wo find 
inscriptions and rock-cut images of Jain saints or deities dating 
back to the same period. 

In the beginning of the 11th century, the Cholas, who had 
established a great empire in the Deccan, began to extend their 
power over Orissa; but their conquests do not appear to have left 
any permanent mark on the country, being merely brief but 
successful expeditions. At the end of that century it was effec¬ 
tually subdued by tbe Eastern U aligns of Kalinganagara (the 
modem Mukhalingam in the Gan jam district), and the rule of 
these monarchs lasted till 1-134-35, the dynasty including alto¬ 
gether 15 kings * Of these by far the moftt powerful was Choda- 
ganga, who extended his dominions from the Godavari to the 
Ganges, and built the famous temple of Jagannith at Purl in 
the first half of the 12th century. Another of the Gaoga kings, 
Karnainha I (1238—64). is known to posterity as the builder of 
the beautiful temple of Konarak, which he dedicated to the 
sun-god Arta at Kona ; while the temple of Megbeewar at 
Bhubaneswar was erected by a general and councillor of one of his 
predecessors, Ananga-bliima, about 1200 A..B. 


Soon after this, Orissa was exposed to the fury of MuuulmSn 
invaders. The first incursion occurred in 1206, when hlulmmad-i- 
Shirfin, an officer of Bakhliyar Khilji, burst down upon the 
country, and this incursion was followed by many others. In an 
inscription at Chateswar in Cuttack, the founder, a Brahman 
minister of Ananga-bhima Deva, claims to have fought with 
Yayanas, by whom he probably meant the Muhammadans under 
Gbi3fl-ud-din Iwaz, the fourth Bengal Sultan, who, according to 
Muhammadan historians, carried his arms into the territory of the 
KiijA of Jsgnnn&th, which had never before been subdued by tho 
hoets of Islam, and compelled him to pay tribute. There was 
no effectual conquest, however, and the Hindus of Orissa managed 
to hold their own. The TabakaUi-Xtairi records in 1244 first a 
raid made by the army of Orissa, and then a counter mid of tho 
wludl ^ *i»h his defeat by the local lories; in 
T Jj 1)10 ^tahsted by marching northwards, besieged 

Lakhnauti (Gaur), and only raised the siege on the arrival of 
reinforcements from Oudh; and between 1247 and 1258 there 
were throe battles between the Oriyfls and tho Muhammadan forces 
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under Xl;htiy&r-ud-d!n Yuzbak, Sultan of Bengal. In the last of 
these battles the Bengal ting was defeated, but next year ho again 
led his array to the south, and raptured and sacked the capital. 

The object of most of these raids, and of subsequent raids, was 
to secure the elephants for which J&jnag&r, as the Muhammadan 
chroniclers styled Orissa, was famous- A foray of the Bengal 
Sultan, Tughril Khun, in 1279 or 1280 resulted in the capture 
of a great number of these animals ; in 1323 Ulugh Khin, the 
eon of the Delhi Sultan. Ghiis-ud-dm Tughlik* took away 40 of 
them ; and similar ^psuUs followed the inroads of the Efthmanl 
Saltan. Firoz, in 1412, and of Huehan-ud-din Hoshoiig, the 
king of Malwii, in 1422. Hot the least notable of these 
invasions was that of the Delhi Emperor, Firoz Shah, in 1360-61. 
Leading his forces in person, he subdued Orissa, occupied the 
royal residence at Cuttack, and spent several days hunting 
elephants. When the OriyS king sent envoys to sue for peace, he 
ironically replied that he had only come to hunt elephants and 
was surprised that, instead of welcoming him, the Baja had taken 
Sight Finally* the latter made him a present of some elephants 
and agreed to send a certain number annually aa tribute. The * 
Emperor then marched back to Delhi, carrying off with him, 
according to £iraj T the sacred idol of Jnganmth* 

Go the death of the last Gangs king, Ms minister, Kupilendra 3atar 
Deva, seized the throne and founded the Suiy&v&nsa or solar 
dynasty {1+35)** He found the fortunes of hia kingdom at a Very 
low ebb, but succeeded by constant ware in extending its limits till 
it stretched from the Ganges to the Penntr, In Bengal Nisir- 
ud-din Mahmud Shah wan Etriviog to keep up a tottering throne, 
and hero thoGriy&a extended their frontier up to the Ganges. In 
the south. Kftpilondra overran the country a* far as the Krishna 
(Kietna), wrested it from the petty ruling chiefs and then 
proceeded against the kings of the first Vijayanogara dynasty, 
who were harassed by internal revolt and bloody wars with the 
Bahmoni Sultans, Taking advantage of their troubles, the Oriya 
king annexed 1 l.a east coast south of the Krishna flf. far as Udav- 
agiri near Nellore, and then successfully resisted the attempts of 
the Bkhmani Sultans to crush him, ravaging their territories up 
to Bidar in 1457, Energetic as was his foreign policy, ho showed 
mo lees vigour in his internal administration. Quo of the earliest 
measures of his reign was to remit the eAflifJtldtfri tax paid by 
BrAhmans, to abolish the tax ou salt and cowries, to stop the 
resumption of waste and pasture lands, and to issue orders that all 

* FSr hut Himcht «/ U + M. Ctulrmfifil, 1900, p t 
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of banishment and coiifiirttiou of tbdr property* He was also 
a royal patron of Vustm&vism and richly endowed the temple 
of Jaganniith at Puri. 

On the death of Kspilendia in I4i 0 t a civil war ensued, 
each of his sons claiming the throne, hut finally Purusot- 
tamndeva overcame his rivals. This king extended the kingdom 
far to the south, soil in the confusion which prevailed on tho 
overthrow -of tho Vij&yunagera dynasty, invaded their country, 
retiring with a magnificent booty, including the image of 
SakehigopTila, which is now at Satyuhadi in tins district. His eon, 
Pmtapamdiadevu, ascended the throne in 1497, and had at onee 
to march to the north to repel an invading army sent by the king 
of Bengal, Husain Shah ; and 12 years later he had again to drive 
out another force which advanced under Ismail Khan, a general 
of Husain Shah, who sacked Cuttack and successfully stormed 
the holy city of Puri. In the south Prafelpamdradeva was 
engaged m constant warn with the kings of the second YijW 
nagam dynasty, the struggle ending with the cession of all 
# the territory south of the Krishna- by the OriyS king His 
kingdom was still further reduced by the loss of the tract between 
the Krishna and Godavari in 1522, when Kuij Kutb Shah the 
founder of the Golcoitda dynasty, drove out the OriyS army 
tHini The Solar dynasty did not Long survive the death of Prats™, 

‘ - TBlU y nidradcTO. Hla powerful minister, Govinda Bidyadhora, kill.*! 
his two sons, and in 1541-42 seised the throne. The short-lived 
Bhoi dynasty which he established onlv lasted till i/ifin ^ 
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which vu intended as r counterpoise to the ambition of the 
Afghans in Bengal, bat this measure did not long help the Oriji 
king. In 1567 Ibrahim conquered the country os far north as 
Chloicole; and next year Sulaimfin Kariiaf, finding Akbar fully 
occupied by wars in the west, sent his son Buyastd through Jhar* 
and he attacked Mukunda Deva on the banks of tbs Ganges 
and forced him to take refuge in the frontier fort of Kotsemi. A 
part of his force under his Afghan general, Illihibdd IvaUipahar, 
then quickly marched southwards through Mayfirbknnj, defeated 
the king's deputy, and ravaged Orissa* At this juncture, one of 
the OriyS chiefs raised the standard of revolt, and hearing of this, 
Mukunda Deva hurried south to save his kingdom, but was 
defeated and slain by the rebel fore®, whose leader was in his 
turn killed by the Muhammadan invaders. Baghubhanja escaped 
from the prison in which he had been confined by Mukunda Deva, 
and attempted to secure the empty throne, but after some four 
months’ desultory fighting, his death left the Afghans masters of 
Orissa (1568 A.D.). 

Of the internal state of the country during these five centuries 
of Hindu sovereignty, we have unfortunately very little record. 
Both Buddhism and Jainism were neglected by the Gangs and 
$olur tings, sod, if the palm-kif records can be believed, the 
folio were of those religions were ijeruec sited by the former Ike. 
The Gangaa did not, however, neglect the older Saiva worship; the 
temples of Megheswar at Bhubaneswar and of Chides war in 
Cuttack were built during their rile; and, though they did not 
build any temples themselves, their rich gifts to the shrines at 
Bhubaneswar shew that they continued to bo patrons of Saiviam, 
At the same time, they seem to have been catholic in their 
religious tastes, as the great, fane of Jaganuntil at Pari ami the 
massive sun-temple of Konarak were built by them. The Surya- 
vansa kings followed in their fool-stepsand liberally endowed the 
Pori temple. Tho reign of rrutaparudradeva, the last of this 
line, though disastrous to the temporal fortunes of the kingdom, 
was one of great religious activity, owing to tho spread of 
Vishnnite doctrines, in 1510 Olioitanya, the great apostle of 
Yidsbnavism, visited Orissa and there devoted tho rest of his days 
to the propagation of the faith. He is said to have converted the 
king and several of his officers, but his preaching was not confined 
to the court, while the purity «E his Hfo and doctrines made a 
lasting impression on the people generally, A revival of Buddhism 
is also said to have taken place towards the close of,tho Hindu 
rule; according to Kern,* “ the light cf the Law blazed anew for 
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a moment about the middle of the iGlb century under the Hindu 
ruler, Mukunda Deva Hanschandra, until, owing to the conquest 
of the country by the Musaimin Governor ol Bengal it was 
extinguished.” This view, however, is not generally accepted. 

IMrrng the Afghan conquest Puri did not escape, Tho town 
was besieged and captured, and the imago of Jagannith waa 
burnt - the zealous Badiiom, indeed, claims that Sukiman Karflnt 
7^ * tor-ulhlim. After bringing the conquest to a 

Site lSnSj t K v^ n! tCK> )} k de P Qrtuw * ag bis Vizier, 
~ r Jfltan Xl J^°y of with headquarters at Cuttack, 

and later on kutlu kb flu Govemof of Burl. 'The OriyBs soon 
after ^departure broke out in revolt, but Suleiman making 

r7 ‘ 7k- nt V* hvaj ° aa AighSa *™7 qnfcUj succeeded in 

rMStaollKUag bu sUpra mnn y 

On Us death j xim, his son, Daiid Khan, tluew off allegiance 

, 11 #*1^7 °l 7^ *“* driTen out of Bengal by the 

£r *** "“J t imf^l forces utXr Muut 

~ , and Todar Mai followed hard after him and oomnelled Mm 
to giro battle at Tskarei or Mughalmis ; n 137fi tkTLw 

Luttack, concluded a treaty by which Dadd Khfin was elfowed to 
rctmn Orissa as h fief under the Mughal Emperor 1 15751 It was 
on this occasion that the victorious Mmudmio rfnJ Jit, J 

r - 1 “ f 5*| “ i„ fty 
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Band Khan revolted and cvemm Bengal But Zh - * 

k s^sir S ™“ 

of Akbsra empire* M tbs Mughata had not ^abfowJ7^T 
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i Hindu i^nonl, Riljfl Min Sisgb, flawrew of Bihtr \ noil one of 
| the Bret steps taken by the new Viceroy was an expedition in 
I 1501 to reeovw Orissa from the Afghans. Kutlu Khi,n died at 
[ this time, and the Afghans sued for peace, opening the negotiation* 
by making Man Singh a present of 130 elephants. They agreed 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Akbur, to stamp coin in hit 
name, and to prefix his name to all public edicts on condition that 
they were allowed to retain their j&ylf*- Finally, “in compliment 
to the Raja, they agreed to give up to him the temple of 
Jagannith and hit domain, held sacred by all Hindus. The latter 
article highly pleased the Jtaji and his Brahman councillors 
For a short time this treaty was observed by both sides, Miyla 
Isi Khan, the r aktJ of Kutln Khftn, being able to keep the 
Afghans in cheek, “but at the end of two years that able man 
quitted this transitory world, and the covetous Afghans seized 
upon the rich and sacred territory of Jagannith, This proceeding 
Was considered as sacrilege by the pious Rsjs, and be requested 
the Empcmr'B permission to exterminate the Afghans from that 

S rovincc ”• In a derisive battle fought on the banks of the 
utmmerekhii town in Is the end of 1392 he defeated the Afghins, 
jrced them back to Cuttack, and having compelled them to make 
their submission, sent the Emperor 120 elephants, that he had 
taken from them, as proof of his victory. 

But the Afghans, though defeated, were not crushed. A coord- 
mg to Stewart, they again rebelled next year, made a raid into 
Bengal and sacked the royal port of Satgaon. Mfin Singh again 
took tho field, the Afghans retired to their jtff Jr* in Orissa, and 
“peace was once more restored to that unhappy province, the 
inhabitants of which had been so of tern plundered and their fields 
destroyed by contending armies."** This peace did not last long. 
In 1599 tho Afghans, taking advantage of the absence of Min 
Singh and the death of bis ton and Deputy Governor, Jugal 
Singh, again roso under Usman Khun, defeated^ I he imperial 
troops and overrun the country as far north as the Subumarvkhi. 
Mail Singh, who was then engaged to, a campaign in Ajmer, el 
once returned and in IfiOO defeated U«mto Khin at Bhetpiir AUi 
near Surl in Birblium. Usmiu Klilu once more sallied forth in 
1612 with an army of 20,900 horse After a fierce struggle he 
killed, his troops fled in disorder, and Shujist Kbiu, the 
lewder of the Mughal*, entered Oriasa as a conqueror. This 
efeat of the Afghans virtually ended the struggle between them 
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mid the Mugh&Is, and Orissa remained a Province of the Empire 
till 1T51, when it passed to the Mart this. * 

Shortly alter the final establishment of the Mughal rule we 
haw a quaint but interesting record of Purl as it appeared to 
the first Englishman who ever visited it. This was William 
Bruton, quartermaster of the good ship Hopewell, who with a 
few companions came to Cuttack in 1C33 from iW lip* taro. Ho 
thus describes his visit in a “Brief Uelatioa of the Great City of 
Jaggamat.” “The fifth day of November (1633) I was sent 
■ fttout the Companies business, to the great city of Jag^mat ■ 
and I travelled this day to a town called hladew, and I lodged all 
night in a paged or pagado. The emth day I, William Bruton, 
travelled eight course, which is thirty-two miles English, and came 
to a town named Amudpom, where I found, met together, of men, 
women, and children, mure than three thousand; and all of them 
were travellers and rangers of the country, having no residence, 
but are called Ashmen (because they oast ashes upon themselves) ' 
also they are called Fackeir*, which are religious names given to 
them for their supposed holiness, but indeed they are verfrouges 

dm! 2a2 fT? T her ° “ ^ they ‘L tffi 

time and opportunity to put roguery and villainy in practice* 

8 "“ st * 7 ' ,w 1 w * 600d cW * e 

“The seventh day of November in the morning, about two 
of the clock, I hasted from Amudpore, over a pa^g, aid™ 
_or Jiggaraat which was ten course between, that is, forty miles 
English. so about the hour of four in the afternoon I drew *2 
to this great city of Jaggarnat, to winch I p aB3t d nver a ™J 
stone causeway, on either side whereof was l very i y S 

«srsa; rs ^ 1 t \ mu ,'’ w? 

for ^ 

treesandgroves and on either side of the way tanks of wX 

w 1 “ 4 «■*»1 
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the mirror of all wickedness an'i Ji m] ^ tj F R W° or pagod, 
house of Satan U it l this pagod, or 

thousand bramins or prieafc whieh^ I i Cal i ed> ’ ^ng nine 
pnests. Which daily ofler sacrifices uuto 
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their gi^at god Jaggaraat, from which idol the city fo m called; 
and when he is T>at named, then all the people in the town 
and country bow and bend their knees to the ground, as the 
Moabites did to their idol Baolpccr: here they also offer their 
nhildren to this idoI t and make them to pass through the Ere; 
and also they have an abominable custom, to cause or make them 
pass through the water, as sacrifices unto the said ungodly god. 

“ This idol is in shape like a serpent, with seven heads, and 
on cheeks of each head it hath the form of a wing upon each 
cheek ; which wings open and skill, and flap, as it ia carried in a 
stately chariot, and the idol in the midst of it; and one of the 
moguls sitting behind it in the chariot p upon a convenient 
plaoo, with a canopy, to keep the Sun from injuring of it. When 
I (with horror) beheld these strange things, I called to mind 
the XlUtk Chapter of the Beveiations, 1st verse, and likewise 
the 16th and 17th verses of the said Chapter, in. which places 
there is a beast, and such idolatrous worship, mentioned ; and 
tho$e sayings in that test axe herein truly accomplished in 
the 16th Ver ip for the bramius are all marked in the forehead, 
and likewise all that come to worship the idol, are marked also 
in their foreheads ; but those that buy and sell, are all marked 
mthe left shoulder; and all such as dare or presume to buy 
and sell, not being marked, arc most severely and grievously 
punished. 

** They have built a great chariot, that goeth on sixteen 
wheels o! a aide, and every wheel is five feet in height, and the 
? chariot itself is about thirty feet high. In this chariot on their 
great festival days at night, they place their wicked god 
Jaggamat* and all the brand ns, being in number nine thousand, 

! then attend this great idol, besides of Ashmen and Faekeires some 
thousands, or more than a good many. The chariot is moat 
richly adorned with most rich and costly ornaments; and the 
aforesaid wheels are placed very complete in a round circle so 
artificially* that every wheel doth' its proper office without any 
impediment: for the chariot is aloft and in the centre betwixt the 
wheels; they have also more than two thousand lights with them : 
and this chariot, with the idol, is also drawn with the greatest 
and best men of the town; and they are ho eager and greedy 
to draw it, that whosoever by shouldering, crowding, shoving, 
heaving, thro sting, or any violent way, can but coma to lay a hand 
upon the ropes, they think themselves blessed and happy. And 
when it is going along the city, there are many that will offer 
themselves as a sacrifice to this idol, and desperately lie down 
On the ground, that the chariot wheels may ran over them, 
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whorebj they are killed outright; tome get broken arm*, tome 
ro en legs, to that many of them are bo destroyed, and by this 
means they think to merit heaven. J 

There is also pother Chariot, which hath but twelve wheel., 
and that isfor an idol or a devil of an inferior rank, or low* 
egw, and tie goes not abroad or in progress, but when the 
bramms please. This pogodo is situated by the Sea side, and 
is o seen into the 8ea, at the least, ten or twelve leagues; 
f° r he air *7 “ e lear and pare in those parts, that it may 
f _ *^ en ar ' ^ * B tlje lo&ed a wall of .tone, much about 

- r ‘ wo ^ m height, and the enclosure is four square, and 
every square ; is hundred fifty geometrical paces; ^ the four 

5““ * 10 t0 '^ ars s ' x hundred paces or yard, about: it 
. u , 0 J vea ^* north, and south; and every square hath 

a great gatefbr the entrance into it, hut the south and west 

used but\h f ! m; iv 1 ' 1P j lU t f 0 festival; iimes - none commonly 
“* 0a5t ?**> but “I***% north gate'; 
f« it hath all its prospec t ia to the high or Chief Street of ai 

fronWlm^ ^ Mughal rule the Bystem of administration changed 
tern me to fame.- At the outset, Bengal, Biker and- OrS 
ro all placed under one Governor, the first being Mfin Singh. 
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invaded Karaha (Ehurda) f whose ruler had got out of hand, when 
prince Khurrara (afterwards Emperor Shah Jahan) rebelled against 
Jus lather and marched into Orissa from the Deccan, To this 
invasion Ahmad Beg offered little reactance, for he retreated first 
to Piplj and nest to Cuttack „ anil finally went off to Burdwin, 
The prince thereupon marched to Bengal, after having appointed 
Muhammad Tati Simsaz atia* Shah Kull Kh&n os Governor. On 
the subsequent retreat of the prince through Orissa, Rao Rntan 
successfully attacked Shih Kali, and sent him captive to the 
Emperor. In the last year of Joking Iris reign wo find that 
Bftfer Khan Nazamshani wee installed as Governor* and hi 1631 
conquered Mansurgarh and Khlrapari, a valley between Orissa 
and Tilang. Next year, on account of complaints about hie 
oppression, his post was given to Mutakid Khan, who seems 
however to have held office for only a short time; for from 
Bruton's account Agha Muhammad Zamin Teherani appe&rs 
to have been Governor in May 1633: it was this nobleman who 
granted the first fyrmtfn authorising the English to trade In Orisaa. 
In 1034 Mutakid i Khan was again sent back to Griss*, where he 
stayed fairly long for a Muhammadan Governor, vm., till 1039, 
probably on the strength of his having presented the Emperor 
with 13 elephant* in 1037 and again in 1038* Shah Nawiz 
Khan Shafvi held the post from 163y to 1641. 

In the latter year Orissa was added to Bengal! which had 
already been placed in charge of prince Skfth Bhuja, He deputed 
Agha Muhammad Zrnnan to Orissa m Deputy Governor, hut 
in 1614 Mutakid waa reappointed* only to be r&c&llcd three years 
later, he is referred to as ** Mutfatft Cawn M in English accounts, 
which record the fact that he granted another farmdn to the 
English. A quick succession of Governors now followed, vil* 
Simsanmddaula (IBM)* Tarbiit KhAn Bar las (1695-57), and 
then Khwajft Rakhcrdftd Ashraf Klian, who appears to have been 
the last S&ifihddt of Orissa in the reign of Shall, JahAn. All these 
Governors were subordinate to prince Shih ShujA, who revised 
the rent-roll of Bengal and Orissa, which had been prepared 
under the supervision of Todar Mai 00 years before. 

With the accession of Aurangzcb in 1658 and the decline of 
the Mughal empire* the Orissa 1 Governors were changed very 
frequently, too frequently indeed for any good administration. 
The following is a list of them a* far as they eau be traced 
in the Afom$ir-ndmd and the Factory Records* and other 

* Factory ftfcx>rd» nnd O* C. Colfecttop*, quoted in Coiinfn'fi r#ifji<J ike Bdf mf 
Btnfmly 1*69—79, «L by $\t ll r 0* Ttwpltp HiLjEuyt Society! Sfrio If, rd. It], 
pp. Neb 4 
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dfxmiiients t—S aiyid Slier Khan of Barbs (1668-59)* Eh&tk 
Don rim Saiyid Muhammad (166N-68), Kob&d Khan Alir AJkhar 
(I66S1 according to Mmsir-ul-Tmrd t Tarbiat Khkn (166®), Safi 
mm (1670), Ibrthim KMn (boforo 1673), Safi Kk&u (1673), 
Bafsikaa Khan (L6T3), Rashid KbSu (1674), Sale Khan (1677), 
KmullA Xhln (1678), Abu Naer Khan (1682), Abram Ehin 
(1697), Muhammad R&za, (1710), and Khan Julian RahSdur, 
otherwise called lzz-ud-daub Khan ikin'* (1711)* 

Of tbesa numerous GoTornora there is little of interest to record- 
Safi Kb&n la probably the same aa ^Rnffeo Ckaun§ h Nabob of 
Orixa, 13 who granted an order confirming the privileges of tho 
English in Orissa in the 13th year of the reign of Aumngrab.t 
Rashid Khan also gmnted a ftjrmdn to the English? and wps 
described m follows in 1675 :—> ti Wo have notice of not a worse 
Nabob come to Orissa then the present Buzzard Chbau who robs the 
whole cotmtiy in and about Catechu 1 Sale Khftn, son of A?zum 
Khizip called 4A Soly Cawn”$ by the English p also granted them 
a farmdii to trade in Orissa. Abu Nasr Khan built the Jajpur 
mosque in 1682, and the temple of Jagamittth wels broken by 
orders of Akram KMn* 

jjjjg* Ona« wai added to the Deputy Nizfcmihip of Murahid 

midu, Snl] Khan, who revised tie rent-rolls of Bengal and Ori&sa for 

rnI *’ the second time sad appointed his son-in-law, ShujS-ud-dln 

Mnhammed Khan, an deputy Governor (Haitt SMahci&r or 1Yatb 
JV'isjffl) of Orissa, He held office for nearly 14 years, and built 
the Kadam Hasul of Cnttaek in the retgn of Shah Alam I (1707— 
1712). His snewssor m M uhammod Taki K hfln, hia illegitimate 
son, who interfered greatly with the worship of JagannBth. 
Consequently, the Baja of Khnrda carried away the idol across the 
Cliilta late, and for greater safety placed it on the summit of a 
hill, “ which circumstance, 11 we are told, “injured the revenue of 
Orissa to the amount of 9 lakhs of rupees per annum, being the 
usual amount of the collections from the pilgrims. ”|J On the 
death of Muhammad Tati Klin in 1734, the Kaw&b entrusted 


11 14 #,W ^"J*" 1 ** W - »■ J.i.S.B.. 18&S, p. 174, Zartj J.^Wlbao, 
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9it 0. ULn.tr god * H^port on th# old H-cordi of tlio Indin Offlre, p, 80. 

t F*etery Recwdi and 0. C. O rflMftW *, qertrd in Cnntriu rot hi lit Bav e i* 
Xrmjal, pet* to p. 168. f V 
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the government of Orissa to his own son-in-law, Munahid Kuli 
Shin. The Raja of KhurdA managed to conciliate his Diwln, 

Mir Habib Ali Kb Ad, and secured tho favour of Mumhid Kull 
Khln by payment of nw; and then feeling that the worship of 
Jagatinath could be carried on with safety, brought back the idol 
and reestablished the worship at Port.* 

In J740 Ali Yardi Khan became NawSb of Bengal, and 
one of hia first acta was to march south against Mu rabid Kuli 
Khun, who had refused to acknowledge his authority. A 
battle fought near Bala sore in 1741 ended in the complete 
defeat of the Governor, who fled to MasulipatajUt leaving behind 
his family, his wife and all his treasure, “But, Providence, 
which watched over that forlorn family # suscitated a saviour for 
it, and this was the EAj& or prince of Hatipur, who is also lord 
of Jagannathp a famous place of resort and pilgrimage from 
all India, where the diversity of dans so remarkable amongst 
Gentoos, and the shyness from each other which it produces, 
ceases at once by mi ancient law f to make place for a mutual 
intercourse deemed obligatory in a sacred place held in thehighest 
veneration. * + t The RiljS Beat an escort to Gnttaek under the 
command of one of his officers, Murfld 6hih t and the Governor^ 
household and treasure were safely removed to U lndupiir" 

Ratipur or Kathipur, it may be explained, is a place in the 
Khurdft subdivision where the Rfija bad a fort; Inehapur is 
Ichchlptiram, a small town in the Ganjsm district. The 
u Lord of JagannAth 11 is Rsiuchaudradera II, who had turned 
Musalmin, according to the palm-leaf chronicles, and thus had 
a Musalmen era ploy A.J 

All Yardi put his nephew Saiyid Muhammad Kb in in charge 
, of Orissa, and the Sait-mi-Mtddkhnriu and mention 

the names of several other Deputy Governors of Orissa during this 
troublous period, via,, Sheikh Muhammad Mnstirn, his nephew 
Abdul Sabi "Khin and his son Abdul Rasul Khan, DurUbfa 
Rflm, and Bheikh Abdul Bobbin. Of these Haaura end Bobbin 
were killed in Wile, Durlabh Rim was captured, and Abdul 
Sabi died and was buried in the Eadam Rasul at Cuttack, Hke 
Muhammad Taki Kb An, a previous Deputy Governor. 

In 1742 the MarAthli came down upon Bengal, and made miiatws 
O rissa a busts for their annual inroads until 1751, when Ali a™. 
Fardi Khln, wearied by long years of fighting and borne down 



* M ijorirrr^fdJti, Eng, timtipK, BjfcL tnd- Edm, pp- &02-& 
f Ruined* flf th* ^•ir-m^Mvf^khmrim. thI. I p p. S&L 
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by ag*—he wag nearly 75—bought them off, by practically ceding 
to them the Province of Orissa, and agreeing to pay twelve lakhs 
of rupees as chanih for Bengal, The treaty of 1751, nominally 
presetted the dignity of the Em]xw, for a Muaalman, Mir 
Habib according to one account and Safari Ilaq according to 
another,™ appointed to govern in his name; but the revenue was 
collected with the aid of Muni the troopers, and was made over 
to the Marathi prince. In a short time the pretenre of depend¬ 
ence ujwn the Empire waa given up. The Muhammadan deputy 
of the Emperor was nasnssiustod, and his suocessnr found himself 
unable to carry on the government, la 1755-56 the nominal 
deputy of the Mughal Emperor could not even wring the 
stipulated Marathi tribute cut of the Province, and begged to bo 
released from Ilia office. A few months later a Mucfiiha obtained 
the governorship, and from that date till 1803 Orissa remained 
a Marathi Province. 


The general nature of the Marathi rule may he gathered from 
^ remarW Mr. Stirling: - “ The administration of the 
Ma rath as in this, as in ©Tory other part, of their foreign conquests 
waa fatal to the welfare of the people and the prosperity of tho 
country; and exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, weakness 
rapacity, and violence combined, which makes one wonder how 
society tan have kept together under so calamitous a tyranny." 

But a dearer insight into the actual condition of the country as 

it appeared to the people themselves may be gathered from 
the account given to the Collector of Puri in 1867 by au aged 
Hindu, who had been living in Oris^ ever since the latter days 

whe^te t Th - S ° ld man W I{ Bgbuji Bhonsla, 

rid inltTl* Tfu m 0n3er to re P bQ ^L his purse. He used to 

tide mat the head of his troops, about 1,600 fighting men beside* 

remp^oUowere, With a long train of elephants, horL, palanquins 
and carts, and then held dgrtan at which he made the leading 

^ ST W ,’S b4 He ^ man,lsA - m * idea of justice 

‘ a ~ n n T, r ^ ich — money, and 

a poor man would os aomi have thought of drinking the'ocean 

dry as of going to Baghujl to settle his dispute ” 
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arrOf^ the fields; rind even (be old pilgrim read to Jagannlth was 
& rough tract, which in the rains was covered with water for miles 
together. To add to the difficulties and dangers of the journey, 
the Martthfis systematically stripped all rich pilgrims on the road, 
and poor pilgrims, if they escaped being plundered by the 
Mar&this, wore attached and sometimes killed by bands of daeoits 
who infested the jungle* 

The old man's description of the drastic methods employed by 
the Marathfifi in collecting tho revenue is equally graphic. “ An 
underling of the governor entered a village, called the people 
together* and ordered one man to give him so many pnas or kahatu 
of cowries* and another so many. If the people did not at onco 
pay, they were first beaten with sticks, and if that would not do* 
they were afterwards tortured. A favourite mode of torture was 
to thrust a brass nail between the finger-nails and the flesh, and 
another was tho thtipuM* This consisted of throwing the man on 
tho ground' placing two crossed bamboos over his chest, and 
gradually pressing on them till the man consented to pay 
what was demanded. If he still refused to pay, the operation 
wm repeated on his stomach, back, legs, arms, etc. If the 
MarstbSs saw a man was fat, they said that he had eaten 
plenty of yJM* and must bo wealthy—so all people tried to keep 
lean. If they saw any one wearing clean clothes, they declared 
he could afford to pay—so all people went about in dirty clothes. 
If they flaw a man with* a door to his house, they said it was 
plain he hod something —m people cither did not kec-p doors, 
or hid them when the fimhi were coming. Above all* if a man 
li ved in a masonry ( pukka) house, he w as sure to be fLeeoftdL 
The Marathi held that a mail who could build a pukka house 
could nlwnya afford to pay them Its. l(Ht They also Lad another 
test to find out whether a man had money* They got together the 
leaves which serve as plates, and on which is served tho family 
repast; and poured water over them; if this did not cover every 
part of the leaves, they declared that I hey were greasy* and that 
the family were all -eaters, and must be possessed of money. 
They used to enter houses, even the women's apartments* dig up 
the Doors, probe the walls* and sometimes pull them down 
fdtogether, in search of money."* 

From Mr. Mottos account of his Journey through Orissa in 
1766 we learn that such exactions worn not confined to tho 
collectors of revenue. 14 The followers of the camp, * J ho anya, 
“axe plunderers by profession * They are under a chief, who 
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Lembai, R&hftng, etc,, as compensation for the expenses incurred. 

In the name year he completed a settlement of Orissa -with the 
following rent-roll231 gold raohure, 3,82,829-8-0 rupees ^d 
27,82,441) toh&rx of cowrieft, t'.e., reckoning at the rate of four 
katam per mpee, nearly 101 i^lis of rupees. The oppression 
Of his successor BhawSiu Pandit appears to hare given him a 
posthumous popularity. “ Sheobhatit wm said, “ supported the 
Tifitiad&l troops with tho plunder of foreign countries; lili&wam 
Pandit with the plunder of his own,”* The latter ™ the 
Marfitha Governor with whom, as shown Mer, Lord Clive 
opened up negotiations for the cession of Oram, His successor 
gamhhn]i Gane&a revised the settlement of the Provide, whifh 
resulted in a nominal increase of more than fire lakha. A 
further revirion wm earned out by Rftjar&m Pandit, who from 
the rank of an fiMiriimt rose to be the head of the Province. 

Setting aside the thawihri* and k&nangw, hemtrodiioed the system 
of direct collections from tenants and village headmen, and 
imposed on the R4j& of Khurdi n tribute of Rs. 10,000. In 
1781 Cbemnajl, a nephew of the Rhonsla ting, visited Cuttact 
and sent R&jarSmrto Calcutta to demand chant h, According to 
Stirling, he is said to have negotiated a treaty with Warren 
Hastings, by which the British Government agreed to pay 37 
laths on condition of all further claims being abandoned, while 
the author of the &iir-id-l[%tcMarin says that the MaiMha prince 
was given three laths of rupees, with a number of rich presents, 
to induce Him to permit an English force to pass through Orissa 
and reinforce General Coote at Madras. It is at least certain, 
as mentioned later, that R&jSram Pandit concluded a treaty 
by which the Marat has snd British promised mutual aid. Of 
later Governors wo know little. Another revision of settlement 
toot place in the time of Infcaji Sukhdeo ; and we may gather 
that Balaji Konj t was the last of the MarStha Governors from a 
mention ol a grand hull being given in Iris hall on Christmas 
1803 after the British conquest,t 

During the rule of the MarutMs the British appear to have y*got‘iM 
entered into negotiations for the cession of Orissa on more than 
one occasion. As early ss 1766 Lord Clive instructed an envoy, 

Mr. Motto, to sound the officers of J&nojI, the Raja of Xfigpur, 
on the question of his ceding Orissa for an annual tribute. He 
was received at Cuttach " with more politeness than state ” by 
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the Governor, Bhawini Pandit, who “ explained the just demand 
Jannoojei, his master, had on the Company for the arrears of 
tribute of Bengal and Be liar. '* Motto thereupon replied that he 
** understood the revenues of Orissa were made over to Jonnoojei 
in lieu of the tribute of the three Provinces and that the best 
mode which could ho adopted as to restore it to the Company, 
who should jmy a stipulated sum and send a resident to the 
Court of Nagpnor as a hostage. , , . Bowauee Pundit was 
too good a statesman not to comprehend the uso which might bo 
tnado of an alliance with the English, He caught the idea with 
the vivacity of a Mshratta, told mo the interests of our court were 
the same, that he would write what he hod said to Jannoojei, 
end desired me to write to Lord Clive. ” The negotiations wore 
however abortive, for shortly afterwards, Jftnojj being attacked 
by the Pcshwa and Lis capital Nagpur captured, Bhiwoni 
Pandit wrote to say that “his master must give up all thoughts 
of an alliance with the British at present.”* Subsequently 
IfVarreu Hastings made an unsuccessful attempt to rout a tract 
of country from the coast from Madhoji, who-ruled over the 
MarafhSs as regent for liaghujf, the nephew* and adopted son 
of Jftnojtp who had suee^ded in 1772, 

In 1779 Madhoji sent a force to invade Bengal in pursuance 
of a confederacy between the MarSthfe, the Ni*ftm, and Haidar 
A lifer the overthrow of the British power. Madhoji was, how¬ 
ever, at heart friendly to the British, and being disgust**! at tha 
refusal of the FeshwS to admit his claims to Maadlft undertmk 
the expedition with much reluctant*. The British Government 
who had despatched a fore* to the Carnatic by the cos,t route' 
under Ubnsl Tea™, to oo.opemte with the Madras army 
against Haidar All found little difficulty therefore in including 
a treaty in 1781, by winch the army of Madhoji was bought 
off from an inttuon. A force of 2,000 Marathi home wa, 
to bo sent frcm Cuttack with Colonel Pearce to assist j n the 
war against Haidar All, and the British, for their part, engaged 
to pay a lakh a mouth for the maintenance of this force, aSTto 
scud trcops to asMst in an expedition against Garh Manilla, and 

"” r40 *• *«■««* 
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Central India undertaken by the Marquis of Wellesley. The force 
destined for the expedition assembled at GaojAm, and started 
from that place on the 8th September 1803 tinder the command 
of Colonel Iloicourt. It marched along the narrow atrip of 
coast between the sea and the Chilka lake, and Mflnikpatue was 
reached on the 15th, haring been abandoned by the enemy without 
resistance. It took two days to cross the dangerous channel 
through which the Chills communicates with the sea; and hod 
the enemy made a determined stand thorn, our position would 
have been one of considerable danger and difficulty, Leaving 
Knmingbpatna on the 18th, our forces entered Purl without 
opposition. After a halt of two days in the holy city, Colonel 
Harcourt told o3 a detachment of Hindu, sepoys for the 
protection of the temple and resumed his march. 

The Merit Ills, who had gat hered in a cqpip on the other side 
of the river which flows past the city, at first opened a sharp 
fire upon our troops, but soon broke and lied- We crossed the 
river, driving them out of tbe wood In which they had entrenched 
themselves, The real difficnllies of tho expedition now began. 
There were no roaifs ; the cart trucks, which did duty as roads, 
were rendered almost impassable by water and mud; and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the gnus and supplies could bo 
dragged along. The enemy, though not daring to come to close 
quarters, throw out skirmishers and impeded the progress of our 
troops by every means which their superior knowledge of the 
country put in their power. A night attack on the Maratlm 
camp was made on tha ibid October; tho enemy were found 
leisurely eating their dinner, and driven out, J lie Marat has 
then took up a position before Mukundpur near Tipli. On tha 
4th October they attacked our advanced guard in vastly superior 
numbers, but were repulsed with considerable loss. They mado 
good their retreat into the jungles of KhurdS; and no further 
opposition was offered to the march of our troops, who reached the 
banks of the Katjnii a few days after the action at Mukundpur. 
The crossing of the river was effected safely; and on the 8th 
October Colonel Harcourt entered Cuttack city unopposed, and 
six days afterwards captured the fort. Equal success attended the 
expedition against Bulasore, which had been despatched from 
Bengal, and the British conquest was complete . 

The only two noteworthy events In the subsequent history 
of Puri are the rebellion of the Raja of Khurda in 1804, and 
the rising of the paiki or peasant militia in 181 j -18. 

In order to understand the situation which the British now 
had to face, it will be necessary to revert bristly to the history 
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of the Raj is of Ehuidl, who had long been semi-independent 
chiefs* 

On the death of Mukundadeva, the l&st independent Hindu king 
ol Orissa, the country was thrown into great disorder. During 
the confusion Ram&i Rautri, who t according to one version, was 
a son of Lanai Bidyadhara, a minister of the Bhoi dynasty, came 
from the south, seized the western part of the Puri district, and 
fixed hi* capital at Khurda. His reign began in 15G8-0£,t and 
at the Mughal conquest Todar Mai is said to have recognized 
hia claim to bo the paramount chief of Orissa. He brought the 
e&crod relics of JagannMh from Eujang fort, iu Cnitnok, and 
consecrated them in the temple with much pomp and solemnity. 
Subsequently, in 1590, the Afghans ceded Puri and iU temple to 
Min Singh, but two years later, they plundered the city. M an 
Singh having defeated them in a decisive battle at Jaleswar 
pursued them to the fort at Siraugarh, 5 miles south-west of 
Cuttack town t which woe then in possession of IMmehandradevo, 
besieged it and compelled them and their ally to sue for peace* 
The Afghln chiefs were transferred from Orissa to parffana 
Ebslifabfid with newyJplrt ; and after hearing a counter-claim 
advanced by the sons of Mukuudadeva, Man Singh confirmed 
Rimchandra in poffiesaion of Khurda on payment of tribute.f 
Mnknudadeva's sons were compensated by the grant of kite Aul 
to one, and kite PatiyS to the other; and all three were made 
grandees of Akbaris court 4 

For some time Miin Singh appears to have kept the Jagannath 
temple in hri own liamL?, but eventually he placed the shrine 
in the charge of the Ehurda Raja, who maintained the worship 
with great splendour and founded several colonies ol Br&hm&na 
in villages bearing his name. Henceforward the history of 
the Khurdi HajSa b closely connected with that of the tdmpk. 
About 1598-99, Hukundalfai of Cosrirucottn in iha Yiz&gapatam 
district was defeated by the general of Muhammad Kuli 
Kutb Sblh of Goleonda and took shelter in the territory of 
Ramohnudra. The latter, though aided by Madhu Singh, a brother 
of Man Singh, could not prevent the Musalm&n general ravaging 
his country, and Mukunda Rai had perforce to retire to Bengal.|| 


* tkia actuiitLt o{ ibm dyauly bi» hen from the cbrotLicW* 
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Alter a long reign of 31 or 33 years tikis Hag died and wsa 
speeded in 1599-1600 by bis son Fnrushottumadeva! whoso reign 
was a troubled one. His territory was first invaded by Him 
Khurram n/wt K&mal Khan, and the idols had to be removed 
from the Jagannith temple to Kapileswarpur. In 1600*10 at 
the time of the Car Festival one Kceo-mire (Kestides Mira) burnt 
the 00 . 1 % killed, many of the people! and then prevented all 
worship for nearly eight montha t until the R&ji managed to 
satisfy his demands* Neit t in 1 til3-14, Raja Kalya d invaded the 
oounb-jt and the gods had to be removed to fort Gurbai on the 
Chilka lake and there kept on a boat for safety. The following 
year the Kburcla chief mot and killed Kalyau. in battle! and 
overran the land ap to Cuttack ' f hut two years later Hukarr&m 
KhSu stormed the KhurdA fort and annexed the kite, The B&ja 
fled to Mitntiri on the frontier of the Ban pur State* while the idols 
were removed from Gurboi fort to the frontiers of Elnpur, but 
were taken hack to the temple two years later on the retreat oi 
Mnkarram Khun. After this the ItAjS did not long enjoy peace, 
for in 1620-21 Ahmad Beg marched through the kite as far 
Ban pur and Mamma in Garh AndhirL The Baja died in the 
following year and was succeeded by his eon Nur&smhadeva. 

The troubles with the Muaalm&n Governors still continued. 
In 1624-25 the Baja, on being ordered by Ahmad Beg to send to 
Cuttack some of his relatives, probably m hostages* removed 
his camp and idols to Minfin in Kanpur, and then attacked 
Ahmad Beg, who however escaped. Next year prince Khnnam 
(afterwards Emperor Shah Johan) marched from the south with 
a large retinue. The Eojft met him and accompanied him to 
Jaipur, returning with a rich present \khilat). Subsequently* 
on the news that Shah JT&hin hue retreated from Patna, the 
Ra]£, in fear of an invasion , removed the images of Jagiumith to 
Khurda, and only replaced them after ShAh Julian was well away 
from the Province. In 1626-27 we find that he paid a visit to 
the Konirnk temple, had a measurement made of it, end removed 
the gun-image to the temple of Indra inside the Jaganoath, 
enclosure, In 1646 he was killed at Puri by Fateh Khan* an 
officer of tho Hawaii* who Looted both the palace and the temple. 
Ho was succeeded by G^ttg&dhftradera, who after ruling for less 
tWa 4 mouthe, was killed by Bal&bb&dnadava, who held Khurdl 
till 1654*55 and waa succeeded by Muknndadeva I. Exuept for a 
terrible famine in 1669-70 the long reign of this chief is barren 
in interest. On bh death in 1092-93 his eon iJivyasmbadeva 
succeeded. In the fifth year of hie reign the Now&b Ekram Khan 
had the images of Jagannith seized and the temple broken 
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and closed; the*chroniolei add that he loured only the wooden 
proxies, the real Images being kept hidden behind the Bimala 
temple. Two years later there wee a disastrous cyclone, and in 
the following year (1700*01) another famine occurred. 

Of the neat two Rijis, Hariknahnadeva (1719-20 to 1734*25) 
and Oopinitbdeva (1724-25 to 1731*32), there is nothing of 
interest to record. In the time of the tenth Raja, liamihandra- 
deva, we find that on account of Muhammadan interference with 
the temple worship, the images were removed from the Jngannfith 
temple to a bill on the Ohilka lake, until Mir U&bih, the Assistant 
of the Orissa Nawib, induced the Rajs to bring them back 
to Pun. The Nawab soon afterwards attacked the Raja and 
took him captive to Cuttack, where ho turned MusaluiAn and 
married the daughter of the Nawab. It was this Raja who, aa 
stat ed above, rescued the family of the NawSb Marsh Id Kidi 
Khan, after he had been defeated by All Vardi Khan in 1741 
near Balosotu, and sent them under an escort to Icbokipuram in 
Gaujam. A faw months later the fLAjVs Commander*m- 
Chief, Murid Khan, with a large contingent of troop, assisted 
Mirra Dahr Khsn, son-in-law of Murshid Kttlj, who had 
usurped the governorship, in & bottle with All Vardi’s advance 
guard. 


On the death of Ramchandrodcva, Mir Habib at first set up 
Padmalabh.de yo of PatiyA, but eventually recognized bis grandson 
% imklshor&deva (I <42-43 to 1779*80). Soon after his succession, 
the Mar At his burst down on Orissa and raptured All Vardi Khan’s 
Deputy, Durluhh liAm, and finally had the Province ceded to them. 
KhurdA being invaded in 1760 by NarAyan Deo, a chieftain of 
Kim&li, Yjrakishora sought the arista me of tho Marathi Governor 
Sheubhat SAntrS, The latter drove out the invaders, hut the Raja 
cfmtd not pay the expenses of the campaign and had to mortgage 
to the Governor the best portions of,his kiid, Lembai, 

Rahadg, Pun town, etc. Towards the end of his rule, the 
Kaja became mad, murdered four of his own children and 
committed other excesses, On his death in 1779-80, his grandson 
Lnvyastnhadeva If was acknowledged Raja by the Marathas on 
his agreeing to pay an annual tribute of fis. 1(1,000, The RajA 
now removed hi* quarters from Khnidfi fort to a fort built in the 
passu the Banna! hill and took possession of Eanpur, Khnrda 
*na L«mbfti. He was succeeded in 1797-SJ8 by Mukuudadeva H. 
with whom the chieftainship of Khurda ended, his territory 
tong annexed by the British in 18U4 in consequence of his 
^ h ' n ‘ The foUowing account of this rebellion, and of tho 
subsequent rebellion of 1817-18, Li quoted with some abbreviation 
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from Mr. G* Toynbee’s Bketek of the History <?/ Qrim Jrom 
1803 to 1898. 

The Hi]a of Ehurdi, although stripped of a considerable slide B*WUm 
of hie original territory, had been left by the MarSthis in com - u{ 19CH " 
para live independence within his own ktfd* This, indeed, was 
more a matter el necessity than of choice. Although the Marfithft 
cavalry easily overran the open poryonas of R thing, Sirai 
aud Chatibbliod, they could not ponatnite into the jangle fast- 
nesses of Ehurdl proper p nor did their infantry care to encounter 
in their own, ground the faik* or local militia, who were little, 
if at all, inferior to them in the open. The lowland country, 
however, was exposed to frequent devastation, aud the unfortunate 
inhabitants, fearful of espousing either side, suffered equally from 
the ravages and depredations of both. When we entered the 
Province in ISOS, the Raja passively espoused our cause, and 
tendered his allegiance to the British Government, doubtless in the 
hope that these pargmm i, wrung from him by the Marlthis, would 
be restored. The Commissioners in charge of the civil adminis¬ 
tration decided, however, to retain them, as they bad been taken 
by us from the Marathls, who were in actual possession of them 
at the time of our conquest* Though this decision was at the 
time eiieatly acquiesced in by the Rajl, it was a source of bitter 
disappointment to Mm. When the European troops bad returned 
to Madras alter the conquest, and the native force which remained 
at Cuttack had been considerably reduced in numbers by the 
necessity of establishing detached outposts in different parts of 
the country, he thought that a favourable opportunity hod arrived 
for recovering the lost territory. 

In September 1804, the iJljl waa detected in an intrigue rela¬ 
tive to the affairs of the Puri temple* and was therefore forbidden 
to bane orders to any person whatever residing within the limits 
of the Mughnlbandi territory, without the express sanction of the 
CommiHaioners. In October, exactly one mouth after the issue 
of this order, the Raj& T s troops—if a disorderly mob of poiki 
and peons can so be called—made a raid on the villages in the 
vicinity 0 ! PipU, and carried off all the cattle and other moveable 
property on which they could lay hands. Tide affair, though 
partaking more of the nature of a large dacoity or gang-robbery 
than of an organised and preconcerted military aggression p never¬ 
theless occasioned considerable alarm. This was not, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, unnatural. The majority of our forces 
had returned to Madras, and what few troops remained behind 
were scattered over a considerable area. The nature of the 
(omatry rendered speedy communication and rapid concentration 
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impossible. There was, moreover, a larking suspicion. that the 
Msr&thiis might be in secret league with the B&ja to harass, if not 
to overthrow* the British authority. The Commissioners, therefore, 
determined to he on the safe side, and to prevent, by prompt and 
decisive steps, these raids from growing into anything more serious. 

Troops were sent from Gan jam, and a detachment marched 
from Cuttack, The rebels being quickly driven out of Rjpu» 
retreated to the fort at KhurdI, followed by our troops, this 
fort the ruins of which still remain, was situated at the foot of 
a hill at the east end of the valley of KhurdX. The approaches 
from the south lay through a difficult pass bet ween the Barunai 
hills, and were stockaded and fortified with strong masonry 
barriers. It was three weeks before wo wore in a position to 
carry there works by storm. When this was at length 
achieved, the Baja made good his escape southwards with a 
handful of his followers, the British troops being too exhausted 
to pursue them; but he surrendered a few days afterwards. 
His territory was confiscated and placed in charge of Major 
Fletcher, who erected the first civil buildings at KhunlS; and the 
estate has since been managed as a Government JTAdi Mahat t 
the Rajs receiving an allowance of Its. 9,133-5*4 l* r mensem 
as m U kfr or w&hk&nd. Mnhundadeva wna rent a prisoner to fort 
Birabati at Cuttack, from which he was shortly removed to 
Hiduapore. Ho was released in 1807, allowed to live in the 
palace in Balisahi in Puri town, and vested with the superin- 
tendeutahip of the Jagannith temple; hut in 1817 he was again 
made prisoner in consequence of another rebellion. 

Tali This was the rebellion of the jniiti, a kind of local militia to 

rebellion. w } lflm tjjs Rnglish conquest hud brought little hut ruin and 
oppression. Rude and contemptible as this new foe undoubtedly 
was in comparison with our native troops, the nature of the country 
and their intimate knowledge of it gave them sn advantage 
which rendered the contest more equal than it would otherwise 
have been. They are described as follows by Stirling in his 
Account of Qritta "The path, or lauded militia of the ltujwarS* 
combine with the most profound liarbarism ami the blindest 
devotion to the will of their chiefs, a ferocity and unquk-tnere 
of disposition which have ever rendered them an important and 
formidable close of the population of the Province. They are 
paid by service lands, which they cultivate with their own bands 
in time of peace, subject to the performance of certain military 
and police duties whenever called on by their chiefs. 

“ The pdika of Orissa are divided into three ranks, distinguished 
by names taken from their occupation, or the weapons which 
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they chiefly use, viz (l) The /js Airis, who carry a large shield 
made of ’wood, covered with hide and strengthened by knoba and 
circle* of Iron, and the bug Ht might national sword of Orissa, 
called the khatM, They are Rationed chiefly es guards, (2) 
The banuto, who now principally use the matchlock ri® lien of 
their old missile weapons)} hut have besides a emeli shield and 
sword. It was their duty to take the field principally and go on 
distant expeditions. (3) The dfoitkiyi*, who are armed with 
bows and arrows and a sword, and perform all aorta of duties. 
The war dress of the paikt consists, or did consist, of a cap and 
vest made of the skin of the tiger or leopard, a sort of chain 
armour for the body and thighs, and a girdle formed of the tail 
of some wild animal. Besides the terror inspired by these 
unusual habiliments, they further heightened the ferocity of 
their appearance by staining their limbe with yellow clay and their 
countenances with vermilion, thus exhibiting altogether as savage 
and fantastic an air as one can well conceive to invest the national 
army of any country or people. However wild and motley their 
appearance and composition, they certainly did not fight badly, 
at least when encouraged by the proximity of their jungles, 
since we find them sustaining the most bloody battles with iho 
Mu ghals ; and it may be doubted whether they were not superior 
to any Infantry which the Berar Marathi* ever brought into 
the field during their government of the Province.” 

A body of local landed militia of this kind might have been a 
tower of strength to the British Government, had liberal and 
conciliatory measures been adopted from the first; hut by a fatal 
and short-sighted policy, Major Fletcher had been allowed to 
resume their some* lands shortly after the confiscation of the 
Khunla estate. Nor was this all. Deprived of tie lands which 
they had enjoyed from time immemorial, they were subjected to 
the grossest extortion and oppression at the hands of the farmers, 
Mrbtodbforn, and other underlings to whom our Government 
entrusted the collection of the revenue, and also to the tyrannies 
of a corrupt and venal police. A leader was all that was required 
to fan the lurking embers of rebellion into open flume. 

The opportunity produced the man in the person of Jaga* 
bmdhu Bidyidhar" MahapStm Bhawnnblr Bai, an officer who 
had inherited from his ancestors the post of hukhahi or commander 
of the forces of the Raja of KhuidS, being seoond only to the 
Blji himself In rank. Besides jtffln and other perquisites, the 
fa mil y of Jagabandhu Ji&d hold for several generations the 
valuable estate of til* Rorang at a low quit-rent. This estate 
was in Jagabondhu’s possession at the time of the British 
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couquefit: and he was one of the first to proffer submission to 
Colonel H&reourt in 1803. The settlement of kM Rorang wbj 
accordingly made with him, but eventually he was dispossessed 
by . Brandi ^venturer, and in June 1814 the Government 
passed orders that no settlement should be made with him, until 
hTXould have established a title to the property in the regular 
course of law. Jagabaudhu was reduced to beggary, and for 
nearly two years derived his maintenance from the voluntary 
contributions made by the people of EhurdS for his support. He 
was constantly attended by a ragged tribe of followers, bearing 
the insignia of state pertaining to his former condition, men 
advised to institute a suit for the recovery of bis estate, he evinced 
the greatest repugnance to do so, pleading his want of means, 
the degradation of suing as pauper, and the uselessness of any 
reference to the Courts from an Oriyi when a rich Bengali was 

the defendant, . 

This was the position of Jagabandbu in March I8L when 
a body of Ehonds, 400 strong, from the State of Ghimsur, 
crossed over into the Khurdi territory and openly unfurled the 
banner of revolt * The paikt rose as one man and Joined them 
under their former leader, JagabancUm, They proceeded to attack 
the police station and other Government buddings at llanpnr, 
where they killed upwards of 100 men and carried off some 
Us. 15,000 of treasure. The rebels then marched on Khurdi 
itself, increasing m numbers as they proceeded. Their success at 
B&npur had set the whole country in arms against us ■ and, seeing 
the hopelessness of resistance, the whole of the Government 
officers stationed in Khurda sought safety in flight. All the civil 
buildings were burnt to the ground by the rebels, and the treasury 
sacked. Another body of the rebels advanced into jmrgana 
Lembai, and murdered one of our native officials, who bad 
rendered himself obnoxious. On the intelligence of these events 
teaching Cuttack, the authorities at once despatched such a force 
aa they thought would be sufficient to quell the disturbance and 
restore order. One detachment marched direct to Khurda, and 
another proceeded to Pipli to protect jxirgetna Lembai. 

The Magistrate, think ing that his presence would help to 
restore order, set out on the 1st April, accompanied by a detach¬ 
ment of 60 sepoys, with the intention of joining the force which 
had proceeded to Khurda. On the evening of the following day 
he arrived at Gangparu, a village only about two miles distant from 
Khurdn. A barricade had been erected here, which was defended 

• Fat i C gh|*m penny fcSTOimt, ill Calcutta Q*c*tt4, April 10, 1817, .Sf.Vhiuw. 
tui. Y, pp, ms-lsg, 
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by a oonmderablg body o I rebels. The British troops were fired 
upon ; arid, os it was growing dark* it was resolved to halt for the 
night and attempt to force the stockade early the nest morning* 
A letter was sent off to the officer who had proceeded to KburdB, 
bogging him to march out with his force from Khurdi* so as to 
place the enemy between two fires. Burly nest morning the 
messenger returned with the Intelligence that the village of Khurds 
had been totally destroyed, and that the troops were nowhere in 
the neighbourhood. There was nothing for it under the circum¬ 
stances but to beat a speedy retreat. No provisions had been 
brought from Cuttack* and none were to bo procured on tbo spot* 
Hie sepoys were wom out with hunger and fatigue* and the 
number of the rebels gradually swelled to about 3,000 men. As 
soon as the retreat was commenced, the enemy opened a brisk fire* 
The English troops kept as much as possible to the open; tbo 
pmk§ f on the other hand* kept well under cover of the jungle* 
from which they suddenly emerged now and again to fire on us, 
or to seerne whatever of our baggage had been dropped or aban¬ 
doned in the confusion. 

The situation was a critical one* but no Loss of life wan 
sustained; and after marching without a halt from 5-30 am~ 
until 3-30 f*w .* the troops safely reached Baikiti oa the Purl 
road* and there halted. While preparing to resume their march 
at 9-30 ? h M., they were again attacked under cover of the 
darkness by a Urge body of insurgents; but a well-directed 
Tolley soon scattered the rebels, end our troops continued their 
retreat without further molestation. They reached Cuttack on 
the 4th April, without tents* elephants, and every article of heavy 
baggage which they had taken with them. The Magistrate wrote 
to Government as follows : — “This inslant relumed, after a moat 
fatiguing march of a day and night, from KhurdS ; I can only 
write for the information of His Lordship in Council that my 
retreat was forced* and that the whole of the Khurdi territory is 
in a complete state of insurrection* The insurgents call upon, the 
Rajs of Khurda* and Jagabaudhu issues orders in his name 
Their avowed intention is to proceed to Purl and reconduct him 
in triumph to his territory/' 

The detachments of sepoys which had proceeded to Khurda and 
Pipli were not more fortunate than the Magistrate's party* The 
officer in command of the Pipli detachment, in attempting to force 
the rebel position at Gaugp&ra and effect a junction with the 
Khurda force, was killed at ihe Lead of his men* Both detach¬ 
ments were compelled to retreat* with the lees of all the baggage* 
to Cuitaok, rid Fiplf, The latter jUce fell into the hands of 
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conquest ; and lie was one of the first to proffer submission to 
Colonel Haroourt in 1803. The settlement of kilA Honing wtu 
accordingly made with him, but eventually he wag dispossessed 
by a Bengali adventurer, and in June 1814 the Government 
passed orders that no Ml dement should bo made with him, until 
he should have established a title to the property in the regular 
course of law, Jagabundhu waa reduced to beggary, and for 
nearly two years derived his maintenance from the voluntary 
contributions made by the people of Khurda for his support. He 
was constantly attended by a ragged tribe of followers, bearing 
the insignia of state pertaining to bis former condition- When 
advised to institute a suit for the recovery of his estate, ho evinced 
the greatest repugnance to do so, pleading his want of 
the degradation of suing as pauper, and the uselessness of any 
reference to the Courts from an Oriya when a rich Bengali was 
the defendant. 

This was the position of Jagab&ndhu in March 1817 when 
a body of Khonds, 400 strong, from the State of Gunusor, 
crossed over into the Khurda territory and openly unfurled the 
banner of revolt * The pniki rose as one man and joined them 
under their former leader, Jagabandhu. They proceeded to attack 
the police station and other Government buildings at Binpur, 
where they killed upwards of 101} men and carried off 
Eh, 15,000 of treasure. The rebels then marched on Khurdi 
itself, increasing In numbers as they proceeded. Their success at 
Banpur had set the whole country in arms against us; and, seeing 
the hopelessness of resistance, the whole of the Government 
officers stationed in Khurda sought safety in flight. AU the civil 
buildings wore burnt to the ground by the rebels, and the treasury 
sacked. Another body of the rebels advanced into par$an+ 
Lembai, and murdered one of our native officials, who had 
rendered himself obnoxious. On the intelligence of these events 
teaching Cuttack, the authorities at once despatched such a force 
as they thought would be sufficient to qnell the disturbance nod 
restore order. One detachment marched direct to Khurda, and 
another proceeded to Pipll to protect pvgaua Lombai. 

The Magistrate, thinking that liis presence would help to 
restore order, eat ont on the 1st April, accompanied by a detach¬ 
ment of 60 sepoys, with the intention of joining tho force which 
had proceeded to Khurda. On tho evening of the following day 
he amved at Gangpars, . village only about two miles distant from 
hiriri *. A barricade had b een erected here, which was defended 
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t>y a considerable body of rebels. The British troops were fired 
upon; and, as it was growing dark, it was resolved to halt for the 
night and attempt to force the stockade early the next morning. 
A letter was sent off to fha officer who had proceeded to Khardl, 
begging him to march out with his force from Ehurda* ho aa to 
plaoe the enemy between two fires- Early next morning the 
messenger returned with the intelllgencethat the village of Khiudt 
had been totally destroyed* and that the troops were nowhere in 
the neighbourhood- There was nothing for it under the circum- 
itanoes but to beat a speedy retreat. No provisions had been 
brought Irani Cuttack, and none w ere to be procured on the spot* 
The sepoys were worn out with hunger and fatigue, and the 
number of the rebels gradually a welled to about 3,000 men. As 
booel as the retreat was commenced, the enemy opened ft brisk fire. 
The English troops kept aa much m possible to the open; the 
paik$ t on the other hand, kept well under cover of the jungle, 
from which they suddenly emerged now and again to fire on us* 
or to seouie whatever of our baggage had been dropped or aban¬ 
doned in the confusion. 

The situation was a critical one* but no loss of life was 
sustained; and alter marching without a halt from 5*30 a.m, 
until 3*30 r.M., the troops eafyly reached Balk&ti on the Furl 
road, and there halted- While preparing to resume their march 
at 9-30 p.u,, they were again attacked under cover of the 
darkness by a large body of insurgents; but a well-directed 
volley soon scattered the rebels, and our troops continued thek 
retreat without further molestation, They reached Cuttack on 
the 4th April* without tents, elephants, and every article of heavy 
baggage which they had takes with them. The Magistrate wrote 
to Government as follows >— S£ This instant returned, after a most 
fatiguing march of a day and night, from hfhurda ; I can only 
write for the information of His Hardship in Council that my 
retreat was forced, and that the whole of the Khurdft territory ia 
in a complete state of insurrection, The insurgents eaU upon the 
Eaja o! Khurd&, and Jagabandhu issues orders in his name 
Their avowed intention is to proceed to Purl and reconduct him 
in triumph to his territory/ 1 

The detachments of sepoy a which had proceeded toKburdi and 
PiplJ were not more fortunate than the M agist rate's party. The 
officer in command of the PiplJ detachment, in attempting to force 
the rebel position at Gangpsra and ofleet a junction with the 
Khurda force, was killed at the head of his men* Both detach* 
ments were compelled to retreat, with Ihe loss of all the baggage, 
to Cultackj rid Piplf. The latter place fell into the hondi of 




the paikt, who sacked it and burnt the thina. On the other 
hand* an officer who had been despatched with a force for the 
protection of Pun, reached that town on the 2nd April and found 
all quiet them Hii progress had not been molested in any way, 
and he wrote to recommend that a force should be detached for the 
special duty of falling; upon the rebels and bringing on a decisive 
action with them. Accordingly on the 9th April, an officer with 
550 men and a lew guns, nmrehed on Ehurdii; and on the 12th 
April martini law was proclaimed in the Khttrdu territory. 

On the morning of the same day a largo body of the insurgents 
assembled at Sukal 7 a small Tillage near PurL In the evening 
they entered the town by the Loknftih (IhBt, and burnt the 
Government court-house and several ether public and private 
buildings. The houses of the European residents were situated 
then m now on the seashore about half a mile from the native 
town. In these the native officers of Government took refuge. 
The troop® were located in the bungfdow id the Salt Agent- 
On the morning o£ the 13th Aprs!, the rebels emerged from the 
jungle which skirted the town en the east and opened a desultory 
fire on our position. The sepoys returned it, and the contest 
was continued for about two hours, but at length the sepoys 
charged the enemy and drove them back into the town. 

The success was, however, only temporary. The insurgents 
returned in greater numbers, having been rein forced by others of 
their own party and joined by many of the rebel® belonging to 
the temple and to the private establishment. Some of the 

inhabitants of the town also joined the rebel®, and the priests of 
the temple openly proclaimed the fall of the English rule and 
the restoration of the authority of the ancient line of sacred king®. 
Being thus hemmed in on three sides by the insurgents and the 
sea, it was deemed advisable to beat a speedy retreat to Cuttack by 
the only road still left open. Provisions were beginning to run 
short, and it was found impossible to procure a freah supply. It 
was important, too, to prevent the Government treasure from 
falling into the brads of the rebels. Puri was therefore abra* 
doned ; and the fugitives, among whom were the Salt Agent and 
the Collector of the pilgrim tax, reached Cuttack on the IBth April- 
AH communication between Cuttack and the southern portion 
of the Province was now completely cut off m , consequently, nothing 
bad been heard of the force despatched to Khurda on the 9th April, 
and the greatest apprehension® were entertained for its safety* 
The detachment, however, reached Khurdfi without encountering 
■ opposition ; and the ofhoer in command, cm learning that the 
insurgents had gone in great force in the direction of Furf f 
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pioceeded against them by forced marches On the second day 
after leaving KhurdA be came upon the rebels, about 1,000 strong, 
drawn tip behind a line of embankments* The insurgents, who 
had never before encountered any large body of disciplined troops, 
fled in the wildest dismay and confusion as soon as Are was 
opened. The force resumed its march on Puri, entered the town, 
and captured the Raja, just as he was on the point of taking 
flight. 

Several other encounters took place between our troops and the 
insurgent /Mils, and the rising spread to Cuttack* where it was 
stamped out without much difficulty. British authority soon 
re-established itself everywhere, although the country did not at 
once recover its accustomed tranquillity and security. Bands of 
ptfiffi, most of them proclaimed offenders and fugitives, continued 
to infest the jungles of Khurda for some time after the pacification 
of the rest of the country. They committed* chiefly by night* 
the direst excesses which the police were powerless to punish or 
prevent. It was necessary, therefore, in the early part of the year 
lBl8 t again tq have recourse to military frree, and the bands of 
marauders were at. length hunted down. The Commissioners 
appointed to investigate the causes of this outbreak reported that 
we ourselves were to a largo extent to blame* and that the peasantry 
had many and real grievances to complain of. The resumption 
of a large lisot of service land, our currency regulations, which 
compelled the people to pay their land tax In silver instead of in 
cowries as heretofore, the heavy salt duty, the extortions and 
chicanery of our underling Bengali officials, were all bitter 
grounds of discontent. At the present day, the Kb uni A estate 
is a profitable and well managed Government property* and the 
cultivators are a contented and generally prosperous class. 

It remains to note that Eajs Mukundadeva died a captive in 
November 1817, and that the lino is still in existence His son 
Rimohandradeva (1817 —56) built a now palaoo on the car road 
at Puri and amassed much wealth by Ms thrifty habits. He was 
succeeded by Yirskisboradeva II (1866—G2) t aod the next Raja 
was Lhby aria bade va II (1862—77}, who was transported for Ms 
life on a charge of murder. The present representative of the 
family end Superintendent of the Jagannith temple h Raja 
Mukundadeva, popularly called the Rij& of Puri, who is given 
by Hindu* the lofty title of Deva-r&ji or Chelanti Yisbuu* i>,, 
the moving god* 

To the archaeologist* Puri is one of the most interesting Ascjji- 
distrida in Bengal* On the western border have been found*™ 17 
dolmens and other tract* of prehistoric peoples. The Bhanli 
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MU contains lie oldest catting of an elephant known in Indict 
and edict® of Asoka inscribed in the latter half o! the third 
century B.C, which, with one exception, are the oldest Indian 
historical inscriptions. Nine roiled to the north Ha the caves of 
Ehandagiri and Udayagiri. the earliest Jaiua cares and Joins 
remains as yet authenticated* which modern research has shewn, 
were excavated between the third and first century B*G. Midway 
lies the holy city of Bhubaneswar* which is crowded with 
numerous Salva temples and contains hue gems of artistic archi¬ 
tecture, like the shrines of Pamaurameswar, Sisireswar, Kapilinl t 
Mttkteswar, Rajaranl, and magnificent structures, such as the 
temples of Liugmr&j, Basudeva, BrAhm.eswar and Megheswar* 
These tern plea range over several oonttuiee, and were apparently 
constructed from the eighth to the twelfth century ApD, Faraau- 
rameswar is the oldest; Megheswar and Bisudeva are the latest; 
and the great temple of Lingax&j may be ascribed to the middle 
of the epoch, being built about the tenth century A,B. 

The tlrtha described In early works, euoh as the Mah&bh&rata, 
as being on the sea shore tn rout# to Ealinga may or may not 
be the old rite of Pnruthottam Kahetra; but it is* at any rate, 
clear from inscriptions that the present temple of Jagann&th 
was boil! under the orders of king Chodaganga. probably in 
the first half of the 12th century. The temple of Markandeswoj 
may be somewhat earlier, but the present Clundichu Mnndapa was 
built at a considerably later date* Of the tanka in the town 
of Purl* Iudradyumua T Markanda and Swetgang^ seem to be 
the oldest, while the Narendra tank was built later in the 14th 
century. The imposing temple of the stin-god at Eonirak, justly 
described as the most exquisite memorial of sun-worship in TudiOj 
is another monument of the Ganga dynasty, having been built 
under the orders of Narssinb adorn I in the third quarter of the 
13th century. 

There are numerous other temples in the district o! archeo¬ 
logical inter®!, such as the temple oi Gopinlth at SatyabMl, 
of Nitkantheswar in Eotdeah, Mid of Durga at Binpui, The 
western part of the district is studded with the remains of old forte, 
the oldest of which is the fort at Sisupfil close to Bhubaneswar, 
which is probably anterior to the rule of the Gauga kings, while 
the remains at Khurda date back to the last days of the Xhtixdft 
kings. A more detailed account of the archajological remains 
will he found in Chapter XYI. 

Jkrcbite^ Arohitectujallyj the temples of this district ore of great interest 
as showing the gradual evolution of a peculiar style of Hindu 
architecture. This jtyle is called Qrissaa, from ito wdusiye 
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pitTilsDts in Orissa,* but imitations of it spread si fit south u 
Mukhaliogam in the Gimjam district of the Madras Presidency, 
as far north as Bariikar in the Burdw-3n district of Bengal, and as 
far west as Bajam in the Kaipui district of ihe Central Provinces, 
Puri district, however, contains the most numerous and also the 
beat examples of this style. 

An examination of the architectural details of tkl different 
temples reveals at least three sub-types. The first may be called 
the Parusura meswar sab-type, after its best and oldest eiample at 
Bhubaneswar. These temples are neither large nor high, the 
largest, the Famfurameswar temple, being only 21 feet square 
outside and Less than 60 feet high; while their earrings are well 
executed and kept subordinate to the general plan. Gradually, 
the temples became larger, higher, and more elaborate, sire, 
massiveness end elaborate details being regarded as more import- 
ant than fine execution, symmetry of proportion, and the severe 
beauty of a simple well-conceived plan- The vast majority of 
Orissau temples are of this class. They ore more or less 
repetitions of one another, but signs of at least two sub-groups 
may be traced, via., the Brahmeswar and the Lingaraj. 

The Parssurameswar group is represented by the shrines of 
Parasurfimeawer, Sisireswar and Kapfilinj (miscalled Bait Ala 
Denis) at Bhubaneswar which seem to have been built between 
the eighth and the tenth century A.D. Chronologically, the 
Brahmas war and Lregai&j types overlap, but in the long run the 
Iiugar&j typo prevailed in Orissa to the exclusion of the former- 
The best specimens of the Lin gar A j type were constructed 
between the 10th and 13th century A.D., and include such 
magnificent temples os Lingarftj (with Bhiigavati’s shrine), 
Bfisudeva, Yameswar and Mcgheswar at Bhubaneswar, the temples 
of Jagannlth end M&rkandeawsr in Puri town, and the sun- 
temple at KonRrak. The Brabmeswar type falls between the 
10th and 12th century A,D. and includes several fine temples 
at Bhubaneswcr, such as Brahmeswar, ESjaranf, Kedareeww 
and Chitmknrni. 

The most flourishing period of the architectural art of Orissa 
appears to have been between the eighth and the thirteenth 
centuries A.D., beginning with the temple of Pamurfimeswar, 
reaching its meridian in the great temple of Lingaraj, and 
closing in the massive structure of Konarah. The grandeur of 


• R. L. Slilrvi’i AmHtmitim *f Qrbia, td. I, p, 3 * j F*H(nW* if id** *f 

Indian and Eaitif* JrtUlttkn, Book Vj, Ch. H, p, 41+d rtj.i Prof, t'ktcbH** 
Btitnry of jtreiiittinrt, f, 618 . 
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the general plan, the elaboration of minute details, the gigantic 
size of the stones and iron beams used, the minute and often 
exquisitely cut carvings in the largo number of temple* still 
surviving all combine to justify the description of the Oriasan 
style of architecture as “ one of the most complete and interest¬ 
ing styles of Indian architecture,''* 

* Fffgurtna’a BUtory ef Indian and JSvIrtn IrtMltctnrt, p. *aS 
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CHAPTER IU- 


THE 1'EOrLE. 

The first «m*is of the district was taken in the year 1872,«ii 
the result was to show for the district, as now constituted, a utios. 
fionalatioQ o£ 769,77!) persons. During the next 10 y ears the 
Lpulation increased by no leas than pci cent., being relumed 
Ln i8Sl at 886,592 souls, hut it is probable that a large pari of 
the increase was due to greater accuracy of enumeration- How¬ 
ler this may be, the growth of population appears to have been 
fttifltnm&a + for, notwilMAndlng repeated outbreaks of ehulera Find 
Srrx dnringthe ensuing 10 years, thenumber of inhabitants 
b 1891 was returned at 944,998, representing an increase of 6*4 
per cent. The advance was equally marked in the succeeding 
decade in Epite of adverse influences. In 1891 the crops Buffered 
from insufficient rain at the commencement of the monsoon, 
and the damage was aggravated by a cyclone in the following 
November, which brought on an exceptionally heavy flood. 

Host of the embankments were breached, the standing crops were 
destroyed, and cholera, dysentery and other diseases spread 
over the district. The year 1897 was equally disastrous. The 
(Tni>s of 1896 w ere short everywhere, and this resulted m general 
eeairity though relief operations were necessary only in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Chilki lake and in parts of the KhurdS subdi vi¬ 
sion. The country round the Chilka was again subject to scarcity 
in 1900, when the rainfall was scanty and ill-distributed. 
Conditions were, therefore, far from satisfactory during the decade, 
but the opening of the railway benefited the people j and the 
the census of 1901 showed that the population had risen to 
1 017.284, U., by 7'6 per cent. 

’ The following summary of the results of the census of 1901 is *t 
quoted from the HengaL Census Boport by Mr. E. A. Gait“ The ' 
actual increase brought out by the census is 72,286, or 7*6 per 
cent, but part of this is due to the fact that a great religious 
festival was in progress at Pori at the time when the census was 
taken, and the immigrant population thus exceeded that of 1891 
by more than 13,000. The number of persons bom h the 
adjoining districts who were enumerated in Puri was less than m 
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1S91* and the addition to the population due to pilgrims must 
therefore have been greater than the above figures would indicate- 
The number of female emigrants has fallen off, while that of males 
is about the same m it was ton years previously. But for these 
movements of the people the rate of growth would probably have 
Wen about the same as, or rather less than, that of the previous 
decade. The Sadar and PiplI thanas show the smallest rate of 
progress. This is duo mainly to the fast that the embankment on 
the left bank o£ the Bhirgavf river has been breached so often that 
it was decided in 1895 to leave it unrepaired, and the consequences, 
says the Magistrate, have been fatal to the prosperity of the country 
which this embankment had been designed to pro teat, and which was 
previously one of the richest and moat populous parts of the 
district. The opening of the ruilw'ay, moreover, has stimulated 
emigration in search of employment. Many of the poorer 
Brahmans who live m these tbunas have taken to the profession of 
pilgrim^conduetors, and large numbers were absent at the time of 
the census, Gop thSna shows a greater increase than the rest of 
the headquarters subdivision, and it is less developed, and there is 
more room for expansion* The Khurda subdivision is mcro 
favourably situated than other parts of the district, and its some¬ 
what more rapid development is therefore only natural^ 

The salient statiaties of the census of 1901 are reproduced 
below:— 
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The average density of population, which is only 407 persons 
per square mde, is lower than it would otherwise be owing to the 
me ugion of the area of the Chilti lata* Density of popula- 
on m different port* very la^iy determined by the physical 
ospec s o the three distinct areas into winch the district is divided* 
in the maritime tract the pressure of the population, which falls 
1X1 0 11 r ’ thftua to 254 persons to the square mile, is greatly 

5 u y a belt of saline soil, rnnniag along the eoa and covered 
sy nm , coaree grass or scrub-wood, in which agriculture is almost 
a v n ' n *%f^bmoutane strip, a reeky region supporting 
semi-Hinduired population, the density is somewhat 
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higher thou m the salt tract, bat is still comparatively low, 
f allin g to 287 persons to the square mile in the Bsupur thiuo* 

The alluvial plain lying between these two is highly cultivated 
and ia the most thickly inhabited part of the district, the density 
of population being as great ns 753 persons to the square mile in 
the I’ipll thslna, which is watered by the Bhargavi river. 

Taking each thana separately, it will be found that the figures 
showing the density of population are misleading, if physical 
conditions are ignored. Thus, the Puri thana includes the Ghltki 
and Sar lakes, besides the sandy tract bordering on the sea 
and a large area flooded every miny season by the Bhlrgavi river; 
the really habitable portion of the thana is as thickly populated 
as other parts of the district* Pipli shows the greatest density, 
owing to this area being free from hills, lakes and uncultur&ble 
wastes. The density of Gap is reduced by the sandy wastes and 
jungles along the sea littoral; and that of Khurda and BSnpur 
by hUlfi and forests, especially in the Male, a wild tract adjoin¬ 
ing NaySgarh and Gumsur. 

Apart from the crowds of pilgrims who flock to Puri, and who Mntkm. 
are only temporary visitors, migration into or out of the district is 
not very active, except across its frontier into contiguous areas. 

On tho whole* tho volume of emigration is greater than that of 
immigration. A certain number of the residents of Purl are 
attracted to and settle in tho sparsely inhabited Native States 
along tho western boundary of the district, where much amble 
land is still unoccupied. Others go to Calcutta and its neighbour^ 
hood to serve as jm/jfr#-bearera p dnrudtti and Labourers; and natives 
of the district are found working as cooks and domestic servants in 
different parts of Bengal, This overflow is, however, mostly 
temporary or periodic. The men generally go for n short time 
in the slack season when agricultural operations are at a stand¬ 
still, and return with their savings at the breaking of the monsoon 
in order to cultivate their ancestral holdings. The advent of the 
railway bos naturally alLrded far greater facilities for communica¬ 
tion with the outside world than previously existed, and has 
stimulated migration. The number seeking employment else¬ 
where bos increased, and, at the same time, natives of the district 
employed in Bengal return home at much more frequent intervals 
than formerly- 

The only town in the district is Puri, the population of which 
in 1901 was 49,334, The number of mhahitanlj of Puri is, 
however, always an uncertain quantity and varies extremely as 
pilgrims to the temple of Jagannath happen to be numerous or few 
at the time of the census. Thus, the increase in the population 
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from 28,794 m 1821 to 42,33-1 in 1201 wa$ due mainly to the 
presence of an unusually largo crowd of pilgrims on nocount of 
the G ovinia Dwudaai festival. These pilgrims wore Donated 
separately, and were found to number 17,085; and if these ba 
deducted, the population of the town falls to 32,259 or only 12 
per omt more than in 1891* 

The remainder of the people are clustered together in 3,101 
villages, most of which are of small size, +52 peT cent. of the rural 
population being resident in tillages with a population of under 
500, and 42 per cent, in villages with 500 to 3,000 inhabitants* 
The people have hitherto developed, no tendency to collect into 
cities and no mew cent rue of industry have sprung up. The Griyi 
appears, in fact, to have an inherent aversion to town life; he will 
not voluntarily leave his hereditary 6elds; and even when forced 
to betake himself to a town, he strives to reproduce his village life 
in his new surround i ngs. 

The following account of the general condition of the people k 
quoted from Mr. H. McPherson^ Settlement Report (1900)* In 
ordinary years the condition of the people k fairly prosperous. 
The opening up of communieai lorn has raked prices more than it 
has raised rents, and consequently tho agricultural classes are better 
off tliaa before. In years, however, of calamity, such m flood or 
drought, tho ordinary ryot suffers much, as nothing is laid by for 
future contingencies and there k always much waste of money in 
social and religious ceremonies The majority of the cultivators 
are continually in debt. They always run to burrow from the local 
m&Mjan when in need, and the rate of interest is 25 par cent. 
The debt is never paid in fulL The average cult i vat ore find it just 
possible to make lwo ends meet. After setting aside a quantity of 
bis grain for seed, paying his rents and settling hk account with 
his maA&jm «, he has not more than enough to feed Ms family* 
The majority of the ryots are simple contented people. They seek 
the aid of the court a only when they fail to get justice from the 
mukaddams and the village pmiGh&yah* An admirable trait in 
their character k that they are not addicted to liquor, only 
a few among the lower classes using toddy. Tobacco or fwnr/i 
(a preparation of tobacco) is used with pin or betel leaf, and 
abo smoked in the form of cigars, locally called pi Adu Small 
cultivators supplement their ordinaiy means of Hvclihood by 
engaging as labourers. 

The cost of ordinary living is not much, as the food consumed 
is of the coarsest and cheapest kind; it consists of rice prepared by 
the cultivator's own kbour from the paddy reserved for home 
consumption, of oil, spices and salt. Fish caught in neighbouring 
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streams or swamps is occasionally added to the fare; of the Balt 
caught in the reins port m preserved for future use* The meal h 
ordinarily cooked in the evening and served hot ; the unconaumed 
boiled rice ia mixed with water and left over for the next day's 
meal. This is locally called pakhdfa, and is eaten with greater 
relish when spiced with salt and mixed with vegetables produced 
from the kitchen garden. Heals are served hot during the day 
time only to old men and children of well-to-do families. 

The dress of an ordinary cultivator is a dkrit and a g&mhhd. Drtl * r 
For ordinary wear the males have two dh&t S* of local manufacture 
easting about lie. 1-4* and two g&mlikix costing about 8 annas, 
and for toccasional use at festival time, one dhoti oE English nifmu* 
fndnre, costing about 12 annas, and a rAd'/tir, costing about 8 
annas; they have besides one sheet for winter use. Well-to-do 
people are now using shirts and coats, ami in winter cotton or 
woollen shawls; some of them have taken to wearing country-made 
shoes; cloth umbrellas are very largely coming into use in place of 
those made of palm leave*. For women two tdris at He, 1^8 
each and two frhaudttat at 10 annas each are require!* Geld and 
silver ornaments ora used to a limited extent* Women of the 
Htaftajan class, and of the Brahman and Karan cosies Use these 
ornaments more or less as circumstances permit* Women of the 
cultivating class generally wear brass and t&n*d ornaments. 

The houses are built of mud and ti tuber* Each house is Hen***, 
generally divided into two compartments ; one of those Is called 
the dtodag&ara, whore the bullocks are kept, and the other is set 
apart for the zanina. Alongside the house there is a verandah, on 
which visit ora are received. The dwelling-house of an ordinary 
cultivator costs very little. Bamboo groves are found in almost 
all bdri lands. The string used is made of coconut fibre. The 
thatching straw and labour are their own r The housoi of the 
village pad fid m and inukadd*trt$i are usually the best in the vUhigev 
Brass and itinid utensils are much used. We now find in the 
house of almost every cultivator a brass vessel {yard) lor carrying 
water, a brass or bamd jug (i/Ad/u) t a brass or kmiAd plate 
and a few brass and iantA cups (piiy). 

There ia nothing peculiar to note about marriage customs, w * fTIB **- 
except that child marriage prevails among the Brahmans only* 
who are liable to excommunication if a daughter attains puberty 
before marriage. The consummation of marriage before a 
girl reaches the age of puberty is, however, strictly forbidden. 

Among other castes, marriages generally take place after 
the girls are of age. Widow marriage is permitted except among 
Brahmans, Karans, Baniyis and some respectable Khandait^ 
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The common practice is for the young widow to marry her 
husband's younger brother; end when she cannot get him, she 
marries out of the family, Ghajia is the name of a peculiar 
marriage custom obtaining in Kotdesh. According to this 
custom, a man obtains his wife by wording for her. When a 
man is too poor to pay Lis marriage expenses, they are met by the 
parents of the girl, on condition that the man will remain and 
work for them in the fields till the amount has been made np. 

The most important festivals observed by the people are the 
DoljatrS, Cliandanjatni, BathjBbri, and KSsjutrft, in which all 
join. During these festivals the idols are brought in procession 
with music ; and dancing village boys (known as gatipo) and 
young men am regularly taught and rehearsed In come central 
place, large mango topes near the river side being generally 
selected. The meeting of tbc idols is called mtiuta. In these 
jsirdu primitive and rustic theatrical entertainments are also 
given. 

Every village has its Bhlgnbataglutra, t«*., a place where sacred 
books arc deposited and read at night, and also its Gram Thaku- 
rinl. For the maintenance of the former the villagers contribute. 
If any stranger pats up in the Bh&gabataghara, ho receives 
hospitality from the villagers, even if he is not known to any one 
of them. The Gr'tm ThflkurSni, who is supposed to be 
continually moving about the village, generally resides under a 
large fig or pipal tree. She is believed to cure sickness among 
children, and to bo specially active during outbreaks of cholera 
and small-pox, when special offerings are made to her, 

“The above," Mr, McPherson writes, “is a description of the 
condition of the ordinary cultivating ryot in one of the more 
prosperous par gaum of the district. In great part, it is applicable 
to the agricultural community of the whole district. In 
protected parga»a», like Kotrahang, Pasohimnduai, and in the 
greater part of RfihSng, Lembai, Antarodh and B&nchas, where 
the ryot is comparatively free from the dangers of flood and 
drought, his normaL condition, if not prosperous, ia at least marked 
by sufficiency and content, and not by pinching poverty. This is ' 
not the case, however, in pargaim exposed to heavy flood like [ 
Ghaubiskud and Sira I, where plenty and starvation alternate. 

A bumper crop is reaped once every three or four yeans, but the 
lean years that follow a good harvest more than swallow up the 
ryot’s savings. His savings are at the beat of times but slender, 
for where the crop is uncertain, there is deep indebtedness 
to the zemindars and tnah&jant and a high rate of interest. The 
part clearance of his debts leaves the ryot little balance from the 
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bumper harvest to store Against the day of need. The evils of 
the ryot's lot are still further aggravated in tracts -which, like 
Purbadtiai, Oldhlr and Siral, are subject to disastrous flood year 
after year without interruption. There continuous scarcity is 
the order of the day and special disaster spells famine, 

“ The smaller cultivators, even in ordinary years, have to 
eko oat the profits of cultivation by service as day labourers in 
other parts of the district or by temporary migration to Cuttack 
and Purl. The stock of grain for home consumption is usually 
exhausted long before tho new harvest is on the ground, and it is 
a common thing to see men, women and children collecting roots 
and leaves from the nearest scrub-jungle or the green scum of 
g&jH from the surface of tanks. So much is necessary to keep 
body and bouL together. My spectacles may be coloured by what 
I saw in the famine year, bnt to mo it certainly does appear true 
that to a cultivating ryot of the Puri district protection from 
flood is a question of life and death, and beside it differences 
of soil and differences of assessment ere the merest trifles." 

To the above account it may be added that the condition of 
the tenants in the Khurda estate is said to be better than in any 
other part of Orissa. This Is ascribed to the following causes :— 
the fertility of the soil; the facilities for grazing cattle; the 
supply of fuel and building materials at a nominal cost; the low 
assessment of the land ; the fixity of the demand; the absence 
of illegal and uncertain taxation ; the fixity of tenure ; the right 
of free transfer ; the grant of remissions of rent in bad years ; 
the improvements made by Government with respect to water* 
supply and communications ; the admirable administration of 
the estate. "All these causes/’ writes the Settlement Officer, 

“combine to render the condition of the Khurda tenants far 
better than can possibly be expected to exist elsewhere.” 

The Qriyi has long bad an unenviable reputation as a weak, Cnuo- 
effeminate and stupid creature. Early writers generally condemn ”* 
the Oriyls. It is said that they " prefer dirt and scarcity of ru, 
food with idleness to cleanliness and plenty with hard labour;” 
and that "industry and enterprise are ns foreign to them as 
opium eating and awn-day sleep to the English husbandmen.” 

This unfavourable estimation of their character was forcibly 
expressed by Stirling nearly a century ago:—“The Ooriaa 
as a nation are justly described by Abui Fasl to be very 
effeminate, that is they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, 
their figures are alight and delicate, and the costume of the 
m.l« has little to distinguish it from that of the females, except 
the different manner of wearing tho cloth fastened about the 
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loins. They are moreover equally ignorant and stupid. Orissa 
might he termed the Bceotia of India, with reference to the intel¬ 
lectual dullness of its inhabitants,, as compared with the people 
of any other province. A. striking proof of the estimation m 
which their capacity has bean ever held is the fact that, in all 
ages and under all Govemmynta since the downfall of the Orissan 
monarchy t the principal official employments throughout the 
province have been engrossed by foreigners—by Bengalis north 
and Telingas south of the Ghilka lake—owing, I really believej in 
a great measure to the difficulty of selecting from its indigences 
population, persons properly qualified for trusts of difficulty and 
importance. The mass of the peoples are little prone to the 
commission of crimes of a daring and heinous character, as might 
be inf erred from the feminine spirit above ascribed to them; but 
they are well versed in all the arts of low cunning, dissimulation 
and subterfuge, and the love of intrigue forms a prominent feature 
m their character,. however clumsy many of their attempts to 
mislead or circumvent* In justice, however, to the bulk of the 
agricultural population, it must be said that tho ryots are 
extremely industrious, though they work with little spirit or 
intelligence, and altogether the Gorins of the plains whatever 
their faults, are certainly the most mild, quiet, inoffensive, and 
easily managed people in the Company's provinces. They furnish 
too a valuable doss of servants in whom the virtues of fidelity 
and honesty (acconling to their own conception of tho=e qualities) 
are conspicuous.” 

Experience has proved that the character of the people given by 
Stirling was written in ignorance of the Grlyl character ; he was 
too honest to misrepresent, too just to be prejudiced against them, 
but ooming in contact only with those who, under excited passions, 
were engaged m law-suits, ho did not know the people. It is true 
that they are ignorant, superstitious and priest-ridden, and have 
leea natural acuteness than the Bengalis. But they are not ao 
prone to litigiousness or so ready to impose, and they evince more 
gratitude for kindness. They have proved themselves to possess 
aptitude for public busmen and honesty in offices of respon¬ 
sibility; while Onya bearers are faithful and trustworthy, when 
properly treated, and will follow a kind master to all porta of 
India. It is true that tho labouring classes and the lower castes 
of cultivators are somewhat dull-witted, but it is doubtful if the 
Bihari peasant is mentally the superior of the GriyS, Among 
the educated classes the Brahmans are somewhat bigoted, hut 
the Sfcanl Brahmans are of a refined and Intellectual type; 
and the writer caste of Karans, or os they are colled locally 
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the Hah Rut is, have as high a reputation, for acuteness as the 
Kiyasths of Bihar. The old reproach of unfitness for Govern¬ 
ment employment can no longer be levelled against thorn. The 
purely foreign element has almost disappeared from among the 
ministerial establishment; and even the domiciled Bengali who 
has adopted the ooantiy a£ bis own is said to be losing ground 
before the progressing native of Orissa. 

Generally speaking, the people are kindly uud good humoured, 
easily controlled and remarkably law-abiding; they are given 
only to committing potty crimes, and in many ways recall the 
old idea of the mild Hindu. Outside Orissa they have a reputation 
for good work aa domestic servants, carpenters, ckupr&flia and 
coolies; and their readiness to migrate and find employment in 
different kinds of labour requiring physical rather than mental 
capacity is noticeable. Even the literate dosses, however, still 
show a want of enterprise, a slowness, and a conservatism which 
ore in marked contrast to the versatility of their Bengali cousins; 
and an inborn love of ease and dislike of hard work appears 
to permeate all classes. 

In justice, however, to the Oriy&B it should be remembered 
that they have long been a conquered nation, and that from the 
middle of the l§th century they were continually oppressed, 
first by the Afghans, ihen by the Mugbala, and lastly by the 
Marathi*. il whose administration,” writes Stirling, “ was fatal 
to the welfare of the people and the prosperity of the country, 
and exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity and 
violence combined, which makes one wonder how society can 
have kept together tinder so calamitous a tyranny,” It would 
havo been strange, If the Oriyfi character had net been affected 
by such tyranny, which discouraged thrift, promoted improvi* 
deuce, and tended to make the people feeble and timid* 

There him also been another influence at work which helps to 
account for their want of spirit and enterprise* From limo 
immemorial they havo been a priest-ridden race, kept in subjection 
by the Brahmans and Gurus, and subject to all the in tine Hits 
q( joUgioua superstition and caste prejudice. Until half a 
century ago* the Brahmans and Karans held the monopoly oi 
education and kept it strictly in their own hands. The efforts of 
Government to diffuse education met with great opposition. The 
school* were looked upon os infidel inventions; and even aa late 
os I860, a learned Qriyi, on being appointed to the orthodox post 
of Sanskrit teacher in the Bur! schooL, was excluded for a year or 
two from the Brahmanical orders, and stormy discussions took 
place as to whether ho -should not be formally expelled from his 
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caste, Net only had the Brithmsn end Karan the monopoly 
of education, but no one outside the priestly caste might plant 
even a coconut tree. These profitable tree? were only planted 
hy non-Biahmanical hands alter the advent of the mlssionarieSp 
and the native Christian who bad been the first to break the 
immemorial custom was regarded for many years as a man lying 
under the wrath of the gods.* 

A third important factor in the development of the national 
character has been the liability of Orissa to physical calamities 
This has been largely instrumental in promoting tbriftlessness and 
idleness. The ruin of crops and bouses by cyclones, the loss of 
life and destruction of property caused by atoiro-wave?, the drought 
following short rainfall and the Hoods which, are due to its excess, 
all these are calamities, the very prospect of which induces 
improvidence, while their occurrence results in indebtedness and 
poverty. In these circu instances K it is perhaps not surprising that 
the ryotj whom the inclemency o! the seasons may deprive of half 
his produce in any year, should exhibit an oriental fatalism and 
show little desire for progress. 

Lix&nai. Oriya is the mother tongue of the great majority of the people, 
but a few other languages are also in use, Muhammadans speak 
a hind of ungrammatical Urdu among thorn selves - some of the 
makmh from Bihar and immigrants from Northern India talk 
Hindi; Bengalis talk their own language, at least among them- 
salves, and so do the Telugu boatmen and fishermen from the 
Madias Presidency, 

Onji. With these exceptions, the language of the district is Qriy4 T t or 

as it is sometimes called OdrI or UttalT, Ll. f the language of Odra 
or UtkaL, both of which are ancient names for the country now 
nailed Orissa. OriyS, with Bengali, Bih^ri and Assamese, forms 
one of the four speeches which together make up the eastern group 
of the Indo-A ry an languages. Its gmmrnatiosl construction olosely 
resembles that of Bengali, but it has one great advantage over 
Bengali in tha fact that, os a rule, it is pronounced os it is spelt. 
There are few of these sinned consonants and broken vowels which 
make Bengali so difficult to the foreigner. Each letter in each 
word is clearly Bounded* and it has been well described as 11 com¬ 
prehensive and poetical, with a pleasant sounding and musical 
intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and master.” 
Th# Qriyi verbal system is at once simple and complete. It boa 
a long array of teneee, but the whole is so logically arranged, and 

■ On#« ( by Sir W. W\ Hut^r. vo |. iS H pp. Isi-Ut. 

t Ttili tcccmgG at tha Ortyi ImigQjge h*» <Gndth*fil tram. Dr* Gtitrum** 
LiagutiUc SuTTey of India, to], r, 
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built on ao regular a model, that Its principles are easily impressed 
upon the memory. It is particularly noticeable for tho very 
complete set o£ verbal nouns, present* poet, and future* When an 
Oriya wishes to express the idea embodied in what in Latin would 
be called the Infinitive, he simply takes th& appropriate verbal 
noun 1 and declines it in the case which the meaning requires. As 
every infinitive must be some oblique ease of a verbal noun* it 
follows that OriyS, grammar does not know the so-called infinitive 
mood at alL In this respect Oriyn is in an older stage of gram¬ 
matical development than even el apical Sanskrit, and* among 
Indo~Aryan languages, can only bo compared with the ancient 
Sanskrit spoken In the Yedic times. 

The archaic character, both of form and vocabulary, runs 
through the whole language, and is no doubt accounted for by 
geographical position, Orissa has, ever been on isolated country 
bounded on the east by the ocean, and on the west by the hilly 
tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes. On the south the 
language is Dra vidian and belongs to an altogether different 
family, while* on tho north, it has seldom had political ties with 
Bengal, On tho other band, the Oriyis have been a conquered, 
nation. For eight centuries Orissa was subject to the kings of 
Telingana, and* in modem times, it was for fifty years under the 
sway of the Bkonrias of Nfigpur, both of whom loft deep 
impressions of their rule upon tho country* On the language 
they imposed a number of Telugu and of Marathi words and 
idioms, which stiU survive. These are, so far as we know, the 
only foreign element* which have intruded themselves into 
OiriyS, except the small vocabulary of English court terms and 
a few other English expressions, which English domination and 
education have brought into vogue. 

Griyk is remarkably free from dialectic variation. Tho well- 
known saying* which is true all over the north of India* that the 
language changes every 10 km f does not hold in Orissa. In Orissa 
proper, M* f in what is known as the Mughalbandi* which consists 
of Cuttack* Puri and tho southern half of Baksore, the language 
is one and the same. 44 Three localities/' writes I>r P Grierson, 

14 each claim to be the place where Qriya is spoken In its greatest 
purity, vi&f Cuttack, Khurda in Purl* and Gtimsur in the north 
of GanjSm. Probably Kbuxda has tho greatest claim to being 
considered the well of Oriyi undefiled/* 

Oriya ia encumbered with the drawback of an excessively vr r iti#n 
awkward and cumbrous written character. This character is, incb*n*t*c- 
iti basis, the same as Devaoagari T hut is. written by the local scribe i 
with a stylus on a talipot palm-leaf. These scratches are* in 
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themselves, legible, bat in order to male them more plain, ink is 
tabbed over the surface of leaf and fills up the furrows which form 
the letters- The palm-leu! is excessively fragile, and any scratch 
in the direction of the grain tends to make it split. As a line of 
writing on the long T narrow leaf is neoM&rily in the direction of 
the grain, this peculiar It y prohibit* the use of the straight top Hue, 
or mfitrdj which is a distinguishing characteristic of the Devani- 
gari character. For this the Orissa scribe is compelled to sub¬ 
stitute a series of curves, which almost surround each letter. It 
requires remarkably good eyes to read on Oriyii printed book, for 
the exigencies of the printing press compel the type to bis small, 
and the greater part of each letter Is this curve, which k the same 
in nearly all, while the real soul of the character, by which One 
is dieting^iishcd from another, is hidden in the centre, and Is so 
minute, that it is often difficult to aoa. At first glance, an OriyI 
book seems to be all curves, and it takes a second look to notice 
that there is something inside each. 

LitpiKinanf. GriyI literature* is of comparatively recent growth, none of 
the existing works, so far as can be ascertained, going hack 
beyond the 16 th century A.D. It consists exclusively of verso, and 
as is natural with a conservative people like thoOriyfc, the earliest 
works extant are religious, viz., a few songs and certain para¬ 
phrases of the Sanskrit Zhilinas and epics. No work is so much 
venerated as the Bkaffaimt/t of Jsgsuii&tlia Dasa; and next in 
estimation come the Jldfttd^dna of Bflltufimft Dasa, the BAdmin 
of SarolS Ip sea and the JTari\iaata of Achyul Luanda Dlsa. AH 
these were composed in the first half of the 16 th century AJ&, 
to which period may probably be referred popular songs Hke the 
E*mibntoiti or cuckgo-soug about Krishna. Profane literature 
appeared later, and at first dealt only with mythological dcriea 
Among f he oldest of these is the poem Rma-kalMa by Dinskriahna 
X)%sa. This poem describes the early career of Kriahnap and is s 
favourite with the Griyas; its versification is peculiar in making 
every lino begin with the same letter ka . 

The most famous of the Oriyi poets is Upendra Bhanja, who 
flourished in the beginning of the ISth century. Due of the royal 
family of Gumsur, a petty hill State in the north-west of Gan jam, 
he was driven to take refuge in Orissa hi the course of a civil war, 
and there devoted his life to Oriyi literature. Of his voluminous 
compactions, forty-two ara at present known, the bulk of them 
constating of poems with love stories as their theme ? He was 
apparently the first OriyI poet to free himself from the trammels 

A .JV lo Baba M<ntD(,iiaa Chi k r*nrti, n.^ U* UJJ^ laiMttat 

pwtmuufcit, feivOter Btviiion, beo g *i p f« ihi* atcmitiL of Oriji literature 
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of asctttfiTOly religious and mythological influences IIis poems 
labour imd*r the defects of obscenity and imiiit eligibility, but 
have a fluent and graceful versificatmn, and display a mastery 
over Sanskrit TocabulaTy and the ralea of composition- His only 
rival in the latter respect ia Abfainianyti S&mant&ringliir [who 
died in 1806)* the author of the BidtvjdM-ChiniAmen i, which 
explains in lucid lines the atadrusa doctrines of Yabhnavite Maiii 
and Prtma* During the British period OriyA poetry has shown 
no program It is represented by a few doggerel ecmiposilionit 
and some small pieces of vorso, among which a collection of short 
poem* by Raj lUdhi Nath ltai Bahadur, late Inspector of 
Schools, Orifl&a, deserves notice. Prow is, however, being carefully 
studied and has a promising future. 

The bulk of the population of the district consists of OriyS Dtfuh- 
castes, but many little colonies from other parts of India have 
settled in the district. Among the official mi landed classes 
there is a fair sprinkling of Bengalis, who long monopolized 
almost all the offices of trust m the administration and 
purchased many valuable estates. Some of the richest Bengali 
landholders are absentees, living m Calcutta, and seldom or 
□aver visiting their estates, but many among the official 
classes and smaller proprietors have gradually settled down in the 
district, and consider themselves naturalized in it. A small 
number of Telugua have come from the emuli, and established 
themselves along the coast and on the ah ores of the Chilis 
Among these may be mentioned the Kttmutie from the adjoining 
district of tinnjnm* who mostly reside in Puri town, and live 
by wholesale and retail trade, and the Nuliyas from the 
ssmo district, who have practically the monopoly of deep sea 
fishing. 

A few immigrants from Bihar and the United Provinces 
have also settled in the district; while the trading classes contain 
families who have come from Bhnjpur, Bundelfchand, and other 
parts of North-Western India. The Mirwaris have also effected 
settlements ; they are the leading cloth merchants, and buy up 
the surplus crops of the year for erportation. A very few 
Marnthas survive from the time when the country was in the 
hands of their race. They live chiefly by trade, or enjoy little 
gt&nts of land. 

A large proportion of the population still consists of abori* stwrigHnsi 
ginal races or semi-Hinduized castes, such as Batiris, who number »«**■ 
84,188, Sahara (18,095), Tana (7,064), Savars (3,260) and 
Khands (2,660), They support themselves by the sale of wood 
and other jungle produce, or by working as labourers for Oriya 
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landlords, lu the latter ease their nemoeft are remunerated by 
■wages paid In hind or by permLsrioit to cultivate a portion of 
the farm on a kind of metayer system* provided that they 
perform all the heavy field work on their master's holding* 
Every village in Khurdtl where these aborigines dwell has its 
Bauri or Savar quarter. They are the Gibeonites of Orissa fe of 
whom Sir Jobm Ed gar, formerly Chief Secretary to the B engal 
Government, has given the following account:— 

■' During my stay in Orissa* I was startled to find these people 
described as Pariahs, this term being clearly used as the equiva* 
lent of Foh&ria or hillman* I had never before heard such a use 
of the word Pariah, and it is undoubtedly irreconcilable both 
with the received etymology and supposed history of the word* 
Still*m da application to the aborigines of Orissa, it indicates 
accurately their origin and position. They are evidently the 
descendants of the forest races by whom the uplands of Orissa 
were inhabited before the Aryan conquest. Their ancestors* 
hemmed in on oil rides by the advancing immigrants, either took 
refuge in the then macoesrible hills of the Interior! or remained as 
landless serfs in the tracts once held by them* helping their 
conquerors to work in the fields, or being employed by them in 
weaving and other handicrafts or in menial work. Even these 
serf6, however, so long as the forests remained uncleared* were 
not deprived by their conquerors of the use of them- They 
were able to catch game, to collect the various edible roots and 
fniiUt which form so important a part of a hiUman'a food, to 
cut timber for their own use or for sale* to collect materials for 
basket work, and to make use of the forest in a thousand other 
w-aya, Derides this, the aboriginal people were in the habit of 
utilizing the uplands not suited to the plough cultivation of 
the Hindus for their hoe cultivation, which is locally known 
as tmld ,„ mainly carried on upon newly cleared portions of 
scrub-jungle and yielding abundant crops of early rice, oilseeds 
and cotton. 


01 late years, however* the enormous extension of cultivation 
which h kb followed on the security of our rule has constantly 
leaned tbo area of forest and waste laud, which in former days 
had been looked upon as only fit for tvild cultivation, but has 
now _ ea u ght under the plough. Again, economic changes* 
like the substitution of foreign-made cotton good* lor the 
produce of the native looms* have tended to deprive the aborigine* 
of eome of their (wupaticn* At the wma time, it muet be said 
th»t their wretched condition is aggmTated by the hostility, or 
* least want of eympathy, of the Hindu population of Omm, 
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which contributes much to keep the Pariahs hi their present stale 
of degradation* A striking illustration of this is afforded by 
their exclusion from the great temple of Puri. Hindu tradition 
declares that Jagaunlth was originally a god of the aboriginal 
Savors, and that lie wae tea inferred to the Hindu* by the 
stratagem of a Brahman* Anyhow, he Is emphatically the god of 
the poor, and the distinctive feature of hi* worship is the levelling 
of ell differences of rank and caste id hie temple. But he is the 
god of the Hindu poor only, and no aboriginal caste is allowed 
to enter his temple* not even the Savoie, whose god he is acknow¬ 
ledged to have been originally*” 

According to the census of 1901 Hindus number 998*918 orj^ 
98*2 per cent- of the population, and Muhammadans 17,385 or 1"7 
per cent,, while there are 1,078 Christians. Of the latter 913 
are natives, including 809 converts of the Baptist Mission, which 
has stations at Pun, Pipli, Eimrda, Minch in patna. Banamiliptir, 
BeUrpul and Banpur* 

The Baptist Mission wag established at Puri, more than 89 
years ago owing largely to the efforts of Dr, Claudius Buchanan, 
Viee-Pfovost of the College of Fort William, who visited the 
town in 1806, and there witnessed the great Car Festival A 
zealous Christian, he strongly advocated the establishment of some 
Christian institution near the temple, and the result was that in 
1822 Cuttack became a centre of missionary labour with an out* 
station at Puri. The find Baptist missionary at Puri was the 
Revd* William Bamptcn, who arrived from England in 1822! 
died after 9 years service in Orison, and was buried in the small 
cemetery at Puri. The first Griya convert was a Brahman* who 
was baptised in 1828, 

The Muhammadans, onoe a dominant race In Orissa, are now 
an insignificant minority, said to bo generally poor, proud and 
discontented. They include a few descendants of Afghan families 
from Northern India, but, as a rule, they are descendants of the 
common soldiery, eamp-foUoweia* and low cas t e Hindu converta. 

The loiter, however, ore not numerous* for the Muhammadan 
religion has never made any progress among the native population* 

The Muhammadan conquest was not only late chronologically, 
hut failed to attain the same permanence and completeness 
ob it did in Bengal. There was no effective colonization, 
and Islam could make few converts in this stronghold of 
Hinduism* 

The elasticity of I] induism is very clearly marked in Fori, UmdlJ *‘ 
At one end of the scale is the Qriy& Brahman, with hie 
scrupulous observances about ceremonial purity; at the other are 
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confirmed by Mr* J. H. Taylor in his report on the Ehtiidi settle¬ 
ment (1899)* u Mr* W. 0. Taylor/* he writes*" pointed out 
that the aboriginal race* were -wild and barbarous more hy reputa¬ 
tion than in fact, I can confirm this from my personal experi¬ 
ence* Only persons with an intimate knowledge of the OrijA 
races and dialede can distinguish the Khond from the ordinary 
Griyi thasd by bis speech- X also found that they bad lost, ail 
knowledge of their own Khond language* and could not 
understand simple quest ion a in that tongue, such as 1,1 What ia 
yomr name?'* “ Where h your home P \ The majority arc in 
appearance like respectable OriyS tenants* only the very poor 
appearing in scanty rags* and their religion and customs differ 
little from those of the dwellers of the plains* 

Vaishnarism is predominant among the people, and the causes VaiifaPM* 
of thin predominance are not far to seek. The existence of the nmt 
temple of JagonnSth, who is regarded as the incarnation of Yishnn* 
has exerted a powerful influence on the popular faith; and besides 
this, the famous reformer Chui Lanya passed an important part of 
hia life in these parts, and made a lasting impression upon the 
popular mind by the purity of his life and teachings. Yokhmmm 
is still straggling to dirert the popular mind from the number 
of animistic accretions by which the religion of the lowest 
classes ia encumbered; and it is Yaishnaviflm which mainly 
dietingumhes the semi-Him Ini/ed aborigines in the plains from 
their animistic brethren in the hills, though its adoption is often 
merely nominal and its high ethical principles do not shape the 
moral conduct of the people. A fuller account of Vahshimrism 
will bo found in the next chapter. 

The religion of the lowest classes still exhibits Wry clearly tha Sew* 
blending of Hinduism with Animism, a process of assimilation 
which ia illustrated hy the legend of -FuganuitlL* Here 
we find the aboriginal people worshipping a blue stone in 
the depths of the jungle^ until the deity grows tired of the 
jungle offerings of the primitive people and longs for the cooked 
food of the more civilised Amu race. When the Aryan element 
at length comes on the poene, the rude blue atone disappears and 
gives place to a carved image. At the present lime rhe twofold 
worship co-exists throughout Orissa The common people have 
their shapeless stone or block before which they make their simple 
offerings in the open air; while side by side with it is a temple 
to one of the Aryan gods with its carred image and elaborate 
rites. Every village pays homage to the OrSm Do vat i or 


• Chipttr IV sad Sir W. W. floater 1 * Or£f** T i, pp. 83—S?5. 
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“ the n*t*»*y goddess of their small conmmnity • 

repra,ented V a piece of shapeless 

pieces of elone, also vermilion-daubed and shapeless which 
W cii'dzea. Carved images are so JLs/ though 
rardj, met with, and occasionally the trunk of some tree aunpo^l 
to pless supernatural properties is smeared with vermilJn an 4 
EfKL 1 * ft . B goddess. Besides the generic name 
C0[|1 ^. J tl ’ ha * a specific name, which is 

commonly 0110 of th * tb °u«md names of the goddess Kali The 

“ Gnw to ^ thftt filie is like a mischievous old witch • 

“\SlT !*T £ h0l?eS> de P haQts aBd «tker animaU 
tte pkced before her by the superstitious rustic, as it is believed 
that she wanders about at night, 

im^f JUf D ! tlC ?i k ' of tbe Devati worship is the 

n*,?Tri Tv ° tL0me “ wto fi0ndllct Jt > tb « Bhandari, Mali or 

liaul or Dhoha being usually the priest. They hold small rent-free 
Smuts ca ied -mtfi Qr * m j^n ^ ^ ^ 

una^eased for her worship at the time of the first regular settle^ 
nient; and they also receive daily doles from the rich men of the 
Village and weekly doles from the poorer peasants. The latter are 
given on Jhiusday, commonly regarded as Lafcshml Jay, or the 
day of the goddess of fortune, which is considered a specially 
auspicious day for the regular ;M of the Gram Derail. The find 
^Imthis worehip is a bath, which keeps the TlZZ 
«ol and well disposed towards the village. The bath includes 
rearing with ghl and turmeric ; when it is completed, vermilion 
paint is put on, and after the toilet is over, a light oblation (bhoga) 

SfS---r- u frt. Tl ° *** —%2*2; 

bo h bath and Uog^ costs about a „ anua ; and if this small 
daily expenditure cannot be met, the priest contents himself 

r ^ T - ° Ttr the g0ddKa - tbou ^ sometimes even 
the ET^- dispensed with. The worship of 

m£Su£r1 ^ ""t* 4 ^ th P°“P ™o»7 

on the Mahastaml or second day of the Durga and special 

Thf 8and fruit fire made ™ “11 festive occasions. 

doml or^eiir^v *• P«* more powers for 

florng or averting uueriuef than fordoing positive Good rnnmrrn 

special attention on the outbreak of any epidemic dkUe’ Within 
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epidemics are sapposed to be the work of neighbouring goddesses 
whom the'tutelary village goddess espeis by pennon or superior 
force, it she is duly propitiated. The occurrence of a single case 
o! cholera or small-pox in the Tillage is the signal for * ThSkurfini 
Marjana-' or washing of the ThfiWnl. The villagers 
immediately raise the notary funds by subscription, and 
propitiate tbs goddess by a cooling bath and refreshing offerings, 
the ceremony being repeated, if the epidemic does not cease. 

The people hare a peculiar means of knowing the wishes and 
decrees of the goddess. In almost every Tillage there is a male 
or female medium, called Kalasf, through whom the goddess 
communicates with the people. The presentation of a betel-nut 
w the token of engaging the Kilns!, whose services are specially in 
demand on the occasion of an outbreak of cholera or small-pox. 
Before the time appointed for the Horjani, he takas a purifying 
bath, pate on a now cloth, and paints his forehead with vermilion 
iben holding two canes in his hands, he appear* before the Grim 
DevatT, and with dishevelled hair swings his body to and fro 
After a time ho begins to tremble, and in the course of his 
confused mutt (rings gives out some secrets of the village to win 
the confidence of the people. He then predicts evil to some 
and good to others, prescribing at the same time the remedies 
required, which take the shape of offerings to the goddess and 
specif favours to himself. While going through the* antics 
the Kalasi is sometimes offered a fowl, the blood of which he 
drrnks after pulling off the head* 

Certain village goddesses are regarded as « rarama Vai Bhnavis’' 
or devoted followers of Vishnu, and animal sacrifices are 
not allowed Wore them. Probably owing to the spread of 
Yishn^sm, such sacrifices are only made sparingly Wore the 
Other goddes.es; but in the Hahaetam! pfi/d and other special 
f*** “ filament of vows, animals are generally 
saenfioed. Fowls are also let loose before some of the goddess™ 

by the upper classes of Hindus, and are killed and eaten bv the 
lower cl&9&cfl» J 

It seems hardly open to question that this worship of the 

malevolent spmt, through the medium of shspeW f wl is »n 

offshoot of the fetishism of the aborigines. It stiff deludes 
though to a restricted extent, the sacrifice of animals, which fr 
one of the most eharetfenstre features of aboriginal worship' 
and tie offenng of fowls which are so rigorously excluded from 
the houses of the upper cWjs of Hindos, can hardly be «ud *a 
be anything el* than an aboriginal practice. The restriction of 
tho priestly function to theS&dra castes is another link in the chain 
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°! <****?*** indicate the aboriginal oririn oi thil /rtrra 

of wo^bip. WMk theBriimmun stood^f, T ™ 0 fZ 

people, Iwened ui theij- lower nt^t^ by the aborigines adopted 

SL-S W i?^ by l \ B T 7 6l P lanAticm *f the origin of JrfL 
PP^ ed most strongly to their simple minds. The BrswJ 

jS* not, howeTtT, Jong stand against the popular current whM 

wirtbl '"’T^ * more refined forms of 

worshipping tho sum® malevolent spirit* 

mJ 5 " 66 * ^ ? “raptete caste system of it* own, differing in 
many respect, from that of Bengal. The Brfhman, as 
the list, and the next group consists of castes of twice-bom r^k 
i whom the Enrans and khandaifs are most numerous in Purl’ 
Then come the dean be dm castes, from whose hands Brahmans 
mil take water and pakti fool, m„ food cooked with <jAi as 
opposed tofcreM, or ordinary cooked food. These castes are 
grouped m two subdivnuona with reference to the degree of purity 

the O ^T* 1 flwu ^ oa * ^ first aubdiriaicn inclucj 
the Chasas, the most numerous caste of Puri, and the Milk. 

*>“<*“““! i» tt. -«< BbdiS i 

al * A * m th ‘ »«™*«d Qurib 

.uJn.T^ l r up “f st * * u " Qle " n 8SJ ™ ”t M8 tench doa, not 
defile, but who may draw water only from masonry wells in 

am mdjh/de/ fl mm>j T U, the highest oaatee will QO t 
**■ water from then- hands. The most name™ i.™ £ 
E P ™ Then is, Eteris atld ££Z? £ 

fifth group consists of castes whose touch defiles, amon* whom th* 
most prominent are Telis, Kewats and Kumii4w »» th 

Mrraarss5.5Si.tts 

an XTS^srsiS ar ■- 

StfaSrastra -* 

SSi 5 £tst ***"**«& %& ^ 

“nSS "£“ V* 8 d “ Wct Do1 ^ *** and nari/t 
prawl 7 tl» uiMoaZ^j^ Ti “- ■»“ folWiug 

J "~ ifohx to, !Se ^ ■* ll,u “- bj aihq 

rrjlu »* "“S»l Cttuiii import of 11*4, 
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brmgi pollution ; and the higher cwmoi touch any article that 
th^ lower has handled, until it undergoes purification by being put 
down upon mother earth. I once had & party of palanquin 
bearers in Orissa consisting of different castes. Not only was it 
impossible for two castes to join in carrying me ; but each tima 
that the different castes relieved each other, they had to place the 
palanquin on the road before the new relay would touch it* 

The higher sort loathed the lower; and beneath these latter 
there m a third chus, who hold the same degraded position 
to the intermediate sort as the intermediate ones do to the upper* 

To this day* when a professional astrologer enters a dwelling, 
the mats are all taken up to avoid the pollution of his touch." 

Another striking instance of the strength of cast a prejudice 
la the existence of a caste called Chhntr&khia, which is made 
up of the people who lost their caste in 1SGG for eating In 
relief-kitchens (cJtfafrir). The caste Ls divided into an upper and 
a tower sub-caste—the former comprising Brahmans, Karans and 
Khandaits, the latter consisting of ea^tea ranking below them 
in the social scale. Members of each sub-cade marry within that 
group, irrespective of the caste to which they originally belonged; 
and no mtermairiage is possible between members of the two 
sub-c&aics. In ether respects. Low ever, the eftste system in 
Orissa appears in some respects to be more loosely organised, and 
more plastic than in Bengal, for it is possible on the one hand for 
outsiders to be admitted into an already organised caste* and on 
the other, for the members of the same caste to iuiae themselves 
to membership of some higher caste* For instance, the Cliaais, 
when they become wealthy, raise themselves to membership of 
the lower classes of Karan*, and assume the respectable title of 
Mahlnti.* A common saying ii—Ptfn" bari kari Mdk**t£ 
chhidi Midi k*v i Chai4 , m., H Rising, rising to MahantI; falling, 
falling to Chasid 

There are only 9 castes numbering over 25,000 as shewn in Panfm* 
the margin. Of these, Chaslla and Bnikmans ™ 
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alone account for 
tutal population. 

The Chasas may be described as the eho*. 
characteristic caste of Puri. As their name * ^ 
implies, they arc an agricultural caste 
including the well-to-do peasantry of the 
villages; almost all hold land as occupancy 
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ryota or wort for others as field labourer** They are divided into 
four sects, the Orb, BenStiyS, Chtikuliyri and Sokuliyt, of which 
the Benitiyi stands first In rank, and the Sukuliyu and Chukuliyi 
lowest; all the sub-oastea may drink and smoke, but not eat cooked 
rice together* The Orh or Od Chains, it is alleged, were the first 
of the tribes who settled in Orissa an d began to cull irate the 
Boil; and they claim that the country was called Orissa after 
them. The BenBtiyas ore said to have been created from a 
tuft of grass, or to be descended from the early settlers who 
first made the land fit for cultivation by clearing away the bem 
grass. The ChasSa are believed to be for the most part of non* 
Aryan descent, the loose organization of the Qriya caste system 
making it possible on the one hand for outsiders to bo admit* 
ted Into the caste, and on the other for wealthy Chas&s who gave 
up ploughing with their own hands and assumed the respec¬ 
table title of Mahinti to raise themselves to membership among 
the lower classes of Karans. The popular belief is that they 
are somewhat dull-witted* and this belief Bods expression in a 
proverb— Cha*& ki jam pav&f kaihi f, padik jefai dmh f i r & rf ,c What 
does the Chasi know of the die* ? At every throw ha ealto out 
c ten. 111 

BiibEDBoi. The Brahms us of Purl belong, for the meet part, to the 
Uikfll class which is one of the five great territorial groups into 
which the Graura Brahmans of Northern India are divided* It is 
not known when this division took place, but it may perhaps be 
assumed that the colonies of Utkftl BrUimans were separated by 
local usage, as well as by geographical limits, before the wave of 
Buddhism passed over Orissa. Buddhism and want of commu¬ 
nication with Northern fndia made them ignorant of their 
priestly functions and drove them to more worldly pursuits for 
their subsistence. Most of them resorted to agriculture, while & 
few are believed to have taken service as cooks in the temple of 
JpgannAth. Ia the fifth century A.D-, it is said, the ruling 
dynasty revived the Brahmamoal faith in Orissa, not by restoring 
priestly functions to the degraded Brahmans, who, foniakiDg the 
Yada% had turned cultivators and cooks, but by importing 10,000 
Brahmans of pure faith, fit to perform Yodic rites, from K&uauj, 
the greatest stronghold of Hinduism in Northern India. These 
imported Brahman? gradually spread over the whole of Orissa, 
and the oolonie& which they formed with the aid of royal grants 
of rent-free lauds are still known as t Amins. 

In course of time* two endogenous subdivisions were formed 
on the two sides o£ the river Brihmaui, the northern subdivision 
being called Jljpurotriya and the southern Bakehmotriya; Jaipur 
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u the centre of the former, and Puri district of the latter. Each 

£™T BU ^™ 10 ° J“ *«“ d^ded into two groups oalJod 
Srotnja or Yaidik and Asrotriya or non-Vaidifc. The former 
includes the Siisani Brahmans, who depend, for their subsistanoe 
ehrcily on royal grants of rent-free lands, and the latte 
meludes the following classes;—^) S&rui or i w*» —^ere 
and seUera of vegetables; (2) Panda, PSjari. Su5m or Ifeulia 

SrSrtlpS ^ippae or ooohs; and (3) Marhia, pricste 
of low castes who receive alms from the humble clients whom 
they serve, and eujoy the privilege of being fed first i n aU feasts 
x Wtth P ra ^hitta or purification ceremonies. The 

Srotnyas do not intermarry with the Asrotriyas, and the latter 
teve no intercourse with the degraded Mas tans or Mahisteui of 
the pre-Buddhistic period- The non-Brahmanied occupations 

the 1 * h °n iU l tar 111,1111 * hem ° ut “ 4 dftaa *»* distinct from 

?®"f 5 d t & Br ?T IlS of 0risea : the J' called Bnlaramgotri, 
ppanently from the fact that die plough is believed to be the 
distinctive weapon of the god Balaratn. 

_ ?! e ^ ttu 5 Brjh marts were Originally Saivas or Saktas, but now 
worship the four gods Vishnu, Siva, Ganeah and Surya, and the 
goddess Durga. dhaitanya converted Home of the Brahmans to 
Vanhnavmm, but even these converts worship the four gods and 
_ e goddess mentioned above on ceremonial occasions. The Gram 
Devnti receives the same degree of homage from this caste 
as she docs from the other castes in Orissa. The ten mmktr* or 
pimfymg ceremonies are a distinctive feature in the Life of the 
Ltkal Brahman According to the Sflstros, they should be 
performed at different periods of life, hut in Orissa oil t h e 
ceremonies are performed at the time of uptmnyana or aasumotion 
of the sacred thread The Utkal BrikJe observe JZZX 
the limits of age laid down in the Sastres for tha morrhufg ft 
girls gmng them in marriage usually before ten and im 
" ter twelve, unlike other high castes, such as the Kehuttrivus 
Karans and K hands its, whose daughters are rarely married 
Wore twelve and are sometimes kept unmarried up to ^ 
regarded os an advanced age even among educated reformer* 
Among the Ltkal Brahmans traces are found of the existence 
of totemlfltic beliefs common among Dravidian races. A 
Brahmmi of the A trey a 'jotra } for Instance, will not ait on the shin 
of the deer or eat its flesh, A Brahman of the Ksuudinya astra 
similarly docs not sit on the skin ot a tiger, and a Brahman of the 
Gautama gotrn offers special p*jd to the cow on the occasion of 
marriage, The usage is explained, not by any direct descent from 
the animals revered, but by a legend that the gotra rithk wh o 
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from Kaufluj. ™* among the pure Aryans imported 

" - Ve ^ ] T ^ ition * ^ social seal,, 
whether, strictly spatkina- Uin l8 ^ m ^ 1)0 81 lt “ doubtful 

of HindHU. ^/‘aiyttetr 1 ^ wUhin 
tre^s, wiiah still lingua amon* ° U ** m ° f wotBlu Pping 

that they originally Li a *°j? Xh ? m ' h *** ™PP<>rt to the theory 
woods. There a pp Lr to be ^ ell « f — 3 reHgioa of the 

are ethnically difwt r n3asc ‘ n3 for Wmvitig that they 

Tb, G«™ r,t°" *? W “ l «" 4*1. 

pointing to the Goals* i a ^ n ° f 0riaBi ' eofres - 

po*Jfta cattle, and 8re chief! v g * flnti Bihar. They nearly all 
selling milt, emd* and ■«, In breeding cows and in 

domestic HFfha* Usurers. They 

eiou of -^/tobeueq if af .., T\^ Ty fo11 ™' the profes- 

Orthodox, and widow marria^T i"*"* ! bl ^ h “Undid of 
is now being forbidden. ^ whloh ™ 9 for ™ rl J r permitted, 

with noai*diD habS 11 ^!^^ I j t0 Iia - T8 bwn a foreat tn1 » 

hut traces of their former &, L*Z 0uItivat ™> 

* called Pancha Kbauds " IS T - 6y WOnihi P 

of goats and fowls, and twVfi “* Lve flWOrdfl > with offerings 

who* visible r™ n t^ r - e r ' VgtMldeflfi “ Khambeswafi, 

sept, Xr?he Bj L2* ** ». S 

customs, ftQti th ™-i* 1 ™"* havft adopted libdit 

oilmen of th e wailfr b Iy * br f ment^m They are the* 

“0 d*> known aa KuW™ * ° f th * m ara trsJeafl ‘^; they 
wealth, ■hubempntraa or son, of Kuberu, tho god of 

have taken to agricultur^ ^j emen °* *ha distriof, though some 

The Utter "**, ^ R*hi* £* Z 

JltiIJ 111 the m<}a th of LWt! T Ce “” tm * Ctmta 9 b<» % 
^sont a horse aud T ft j “ 0ne of « supposed to 
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officials, accountants, clerks, schoolmasters and palic&rti; many of 
tliem are landholders, They are also called Mh lift a tip, but prefer 
the name of Karan, because that of Afobftnti is often adopted by 
affluent Chasfts ami others who wish to get a rise in rank ; In fact, 
there is a popular proverb: J%« n&hinjdti, tdkv Mah&nti, 

> 119 w ho has no caste calk himself a Mahanti. Their usual 
titles are l’etniJik, literally, a great (/intla) commander (ndj**), 
or Bohidlir. They are notorious for eitravngrinee and also for 
shrewdness, eliaracteristits which have given rise to two popular 
proverb*: the first is Muhdnti jdti , udhtra path ktmaii hati^ ij. t 
(he Mahanti, if ho can get a loan, will at once buy an elephant*; 
the second is PalarhtlA, TmilathtlA, PArnold, Gattdunl mai £ 
chdrt jdti ka himedsnmi, *>,, trust not the palm-leaf writer i Karan}, 
weaiFer, distiller &nJ milk-maid. 

The Qurigs are the confectioner caste of Orissa, many of 01 "*** 
whom are agrieultimsU holding land as occupancy ryots* 

It remains to note a few castes which are more or lew 
peculiar to this district. 

Da if ft is the name of a small caste found only in Purf, On Dniti*. 
the oocaston of the Snfin-jafrft and Rath-]iitrft festivals, the 
Brahman priests, who ordinarily perform the worship of the 
idols in the temple of Jogannftth, stand aside, and the Daitas 
take their place. From time to time the old idols are replaced by 
new ones, and the work in connection therewith is also done by 
the Daitav, and not by the regular tteloh. They hold several 
rent*free villages granted them in former times as a reward for 
th«r services in lire temple. Some act as pamlte, or pilgrim 
guides, a profitable employment. They are believed to bo of 
bavar origin, hut their position has been raised by the nature of 
thyir employment, and they are now regarded as equal in point 
of rank to the Karans, whose customs they ape, and with whom 
they occasionally intermarry. 

Irika, Idiga or Chelia Gala, is the name of a small community r r ii«. 
who rear goats and sell milk, u hi and vegetables. Their head- 
quarters are in Ganjim, whence they are said to have immigrated 
in recent times. 

KfthsJjIb like Daitft, is a small caste peculiar to the Iteri Karan 
T 5 *™ 1r * are believed to be descended from the illwri- 

tmiate children of the dancing girls attached to the great 
temples, but they themselves not unnaturally deny this and 
profess to have come originally from the banks of the Ganges, 
they play^ m the temples on a wind instrument, called Wtdti, 

r ° ra w ' , I 1 ® 1 * ttainf! w derived, and sometimes describe their 

caste as 3 all Sebaka, i,e., inferior temple servants. 

o 2 
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frn, e K e l5fl an ft low caste of fowled, jugglers and lwggarft, 
\IZ add to have come from Madias about 40 yean ago- 
Jwl7^y-Sirr«e ol nomadic habits, divided into five 
subiastt^ viz! Nilui or PnlrsHUiift, S5pua, Mutm, 

SftbaMui or the omnivorous, ones. With the exception 
Nftlufe the KslS* »[«ak a mi dun of Ony* and Ttkg > 
which in the nee of the SaUhhias approaches much more nearly to 
Teluga than to Oriy*. The Naina®, on the other hand, are said 
to sr Sk an archaic form of Bengali, and differ greatly m appoor- 
unJfrom the other suh-c^tcs, being of fair completion mill well¬ 
ed Mongoloid features. The Nainas catch and sell krds, ho 
S&pnfe exhibit snakes, the Mali* are earth workers, and the 
Slrthiasnre professional beggars. Th* secUon last meutmneil 
will eat anything, even dead snakes; they wear a plume of feejhan 
in their tiSbal; they point their faces; and they ™ “ d * 
frighten people into giving them alms by cutting their bodies and 
Siting in front of their houses. Begging, however, » by no 
mean3 a monopoly of this sub-caste. The bcggmg party usually 
comists of a man with his wife and child, the woman singing and 
dancing, while the man plays on a rude instrument culled dhuruki. 
They move about in gangs of from 10 to 50 persons and take up 
their quarters under tress or in market sheds, home of tkm 
mate mats from the loaves of the date-palm, fans of peacock 
feathers, and the arrows, called te»d<Mr<i, used by somo of the 
higher castes in certain religious ceremonies, 

Kw.i., The Kumutis, who are practically confined to Bun and 
■oroe of the Tributary States, are said to have migrated from 
Gani&m in the Madras Presidency; intermarriage with them caste- 
fellows in Ganjim still easts. They axe usually pedlars or 
grocers; a few are zemindars, while the poorest among them 
collect and sell the leaves of the tdl tree (Shorea robusta) They 
marry by preference the daughter of their maternal uncle; if there 
be none such, they must obtain the consent of their caste-fellows 

before they oaa marry any one else. , *. 

Kdivi.. The Nuiiyafi are a caste of fishermen and boatmen who have 
migrated to Puri from Madras. There are two Rih-eastcs called 
Jtfliya and KhalEsi. The former are fishermen, and the latter 
work in sea-going vessels; some dig earth, pull puukhas and carry 
load.*, The rule among them, aa among the Kumutb, la that a 
man should, if possible, marry hia first cousin. A widow may 
marry again, and it is thought proper for her to espouse her first 
husband’s younger brother. The sons inherit, but if there ate no 
sons, the property is taken by the commuoily. They profess to be 
followers of Ramanuja, and worship Banina, the Hindu Neptune, 
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with offerings of flowers and sweetmeats before launching a boat 
or easting a net.. They are found in Puri* Nuhgaoa, Ar&kuda, 
Muinik[^tuii ? Khirisai, S&hadi and Ramlenkl, 

The Slinks are an archaic community, of whom Mr. Gait 8irtU< 
gives the following account in the Bengal Census Report of 
I0O1 T The word Sarak ie doubtless derived from Sr£vui» t the 
Sanskrit word for ki a hearer- 1 * Amongst the Jains the tom* was 
used to indicate the laymen or persons who engaged in secular 
pursuits as distinguished from the TWit, the monks or ascetics ; 
and it still survives as tho name of u group which is rapidly 
becoming a regular caste of the usual type. The Buddhists 
used the same word to designate tho second class of monks, who 
mainly occupied tho monasteries; the highest class of Arhats 
usually lived solitary lives as hermits, while the great majority 
of the Bhitshus, or lowest class of monk^ T led a vagrant life of 
mendicancy, only resorting to lhe monasteries in times of 
difficulty or distress. In course of time the Saraks appear to 
have taken to weaving as a means of livelihood; and this is tho 
occupation of tho Orissa .Sarahs, who arc often known as Sariki 
Tflnti. 

There are four main settlements in Orissa, in the TigiriS 
find Bantmba Stated in the Bank! thlna in Cuttack, and in 
Pipll thrma in Puri, The Puri Slraka hare lost all connection 
with tho others, and do not intermarry with thorn. Though they 
are not served by Brahmans, they call themselves Hindus. They 
have no traditions regarding their origin, but like other Baraks 
are strict vegeta ri ads. Tho Stiraks assemble onoe a year (on the 
Mfigh Saptami) at tho celebrated cave temples of Khandogni to 
offer homage to the idob there and to confer on religious matters. 

The onty offerings at Hindu temples of which they will partake 
are those made at Puri to Jaganniith, who is often said to be of 
Buddhistic origin. 

The Qriyds have an ora distinct from tho Christian, the Cxiovo- 
Muhammadan and the Hindu methods of reckoning lime. It is 
based on the reigns of the ancient Ilajae of Khurdfi, whose 
descendants have lost the territory hold by their ancestors, but 
have a spiritual principality, as they are in charge of the temple 
of lagan nath. The moat striking characteristics of this era are 
us follows. The figure 1 and all figures ending in 0 and 0 T esoept 
10, are omitted, The last anfot year of one king and the Bnt 
year of the succeeding king foil in tho same year. The year begins 
on the twelfth (ithi of the bright hall of tho mouth of Bhldra/ 


# J. A. 5, B. V*L LI OI, im> P*rt L p. 100. 
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Ilegnrding this chronology, which is still used in Oriyft ftlnimiacB 
»n4 also in document*, Sir William Hunter writes l * Otibs* 
has always been prolific of prophecies dated according to the lo«d 
era, prophecies in which the people firmly believe, and which 
sometimes bring about their owti fulfilment. The YbdinuvitB 
mendicant a keep the manufacture of them in their own bauds* and 
wort them for their own purposes. For example, the income- 
tas touched in an unprecedented manner their monastery lauds ; 
and the unsettled feeling arising from the bewildering succession 
of license, certificate and income-taxes in late years prepared the 
peasantry for the most extravagant portent* and omens. Among 
the spawn of prophecies which accordingly spread like will fire 
through Orissa, one bad eventually the honour of being notice! 
in the Government Gazette, It ran somewhat as follows. 
‘Tate heed of the 13th ititivi (nr year of the Maharaja's reign). 
In tho 14th mka a great battle will take place; in the 15th there 
will be nothing left to eat; to the 17th the truth will tome \ 
A million of peasants went in fear and trembling for many 
months at the sound of these mystic words. Tho prediction of 
tho general extermination of the people for some time actually 
held hack the husbandmen from til Ling their fields.” * 


• W. W. Hosier, OrUta (1&72J, VoL 11, p, iSti. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T UK WOBSHIP OF JAGANNATtL 

The hiatoiy of religion In the Puri district La of special interest, j, BTHLftr 
as at one time Or another it lias boon the home of such widely mbit or 
different cults as Animism, Yedie Brahmanism, Buddhism, 

J ai nism and PaurSnlk Br&hraaniam, innluding Sftivusm f Sun- 
w'orekip and Vaishnavistm The earliest of these religions la 
Animism, which dates back to prehistoric times and still Ungers 
among some of the wilder races on tho western border* such as 
the Savara and Pins. Tbo Ffins are more U mdtiized than the 
Savars; but both tribes still practise ancestor-worship and 
totomisra t and make offerings to deities represented by rude stone 
images and propitiated by sacrifices of animals* Other instances 
of the influence exorcised by Animism over tbo uneducated masses 
will be found in the account of the worship of the Gram Devati 
given in tbo preceding chapter- The Yedio religion of nature' 
worship was introduced by tbo Aryan immigrants who made their 
way into Orissa in the early centuries* This cult, however, 
was largely modified by the primitive beliefs of the surrounding 
aboriginal population and by the want of eommunidation between 
Uris&a and tbo more highly drilled country of Northern ludijs. 
Consequently, so corrupt did the religion of these A ryans become 
that tie Brahmans of Madhyadceh* the home of later Yedie 
religion* called them YrSty&s, and refused to recognize them as 
Brahmans or Kshattrij-as r Their descendants have probably 
Btirvited in tbo modem Hlfltln Brahmans. 

With tbo conquest of Kallnga by Asoka in Sbl B.C, P Orissa 
became a part of tbo Maury an empire, and came into touch 
with the three religions then prevalent in Northern India* vk, 
Brahmanism* Buddhism and Jainism, The references in the 
MaMbharata to Kalinga, and the descriptions of Biraji kthetlra 
and the sea lirlha t seem to show that later Yedie Brlbmanism 
obtained a foothold in Orissa, and traces of its influence may 

Tbii ChiptflT till beexa written i in cullibo-ntian wilh Bibu Momnoban Cbtt fa- 
vpirii, M-A., Al*bl«nt SiapcnDtcJitEcnt, OauIEhi lEeviiLosu BiDgll. tiabu 

BiJ Kkibor Dii, BflBagS? of the IigiAiiith TumpU, bu hiftdiy raiiftri l be draft 
vn6 fnrniitf l ratable LaformatifU. 
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still be found in the eastern* of Agoihotri Brahmans at 

& fj *Z h T\u Bu 3 i]hkm of «» type was presumably 

mtiodnred bythooffieorsof A«,ta and their Mow™, but no 

traces of it have survived, Jainism was more successful, as it was 
patronized by Xharavela and his successors, and on tho decline 
of tbs Mautyan empire it lingered on till the lltli or 12th century 
A.U|. it has now entirely disappeared from the district, but it 
has left its traces in the hills of Khandagiri andUdayagiri, which 
are honey*omnbed with Jains carts, built between tho third and 
8rat oentuiy B.C., in which the w orship of Bursvanatha is more 
prominent than that of MahSvira. 

^ ! ? ( ™ d <mtar 7 A,D. Orissa sooms to have boon 
absorbed m the Andhra empire, and Buddhism and Brahmanism 
* u. prominence. According to traditions preserved 

m the Tibetan chronicles, Nagarjuna, the great preacher of tho 
Mshsjmna ^ 200 A.D.), converted the ting of Orissa 

(O-tisa), wlnfo the Buddhist philosopher Dignagadifiryu lived in 
Udcha or Northern Oressa and them composed his woVk 0n We 

m A.D,). Further proofs of tho 
prevalence of Buddhism are to ho found in the travels of Hiuen 
Triang ^ nan Chwung) *nd in the Japanese accounts of the 

descilbe the wnd ing to China of a 
Buddhist senpturo by the king of Orissa (UdchaJ in the eighth 

century A.D. This Buddhism gradually changed into tho latest 
ype, the Tintnk system of Magudha, remains of which may still 
be found in the Achilla in the Cuttack district and the Kuplri 
lull in tho Balasore district. But in Puri district Buddhism has 
left no remains, probably because it was dominated from an early 

il!d 0 nf b Trih ^^H,^k ^ 1 B T hlT1Bll f? , ’ * hG WOraLi P of Si **> the 6un 
and of Krishna in the form of Jagaim»th. 

Sairism was apparently the first of these cults to become 
predominant. It had it* chief centre at Bhubaneswar, where 

^ &». and the ^ 

"JS tem Ptes, whose size, massive structure and elaborate 

th^d 5,r fl i e ,r dmir f ti0D ‘ and how strong was 

Sun-w-oidiin c t'f **. 0n ^?th the royal house and the people. 

^ is “nuuemorated chiefly 
chant JTS?* TT* ° f temple. With tl£ 

spirit of relimon ' pIaco ' h olum S 0 c*** 0 over the 

rLfloct Saivism hit ° ^^ S& , and .** w S ’ 117 * n °t 

A f *1 P* roni2 ^i T&Lfihti&vkiii more liberally ; 

for* finite of tl!i. g, ^.. ™ llle , 0 !, j f" ' “T" 8 ‘\ e 

*•- »** n-3/a. 1 iStstrztE; 
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(tndds of Jagsxmlth, and tho preaching ol Vakhn&vite apostles, 

K ke Oiflitanya, Jagaimalh Daa and others spreadover the land, 
mptireediiig other Paiiriiiik faiths. Gradually to the worship of 
Krishna alone was added the worship of his beloved XUdhi* and 
now this dual worship forma tho prevalent religion in Orissa, while 
P Sairisin fa confined to Brahmans, and Saktism to a few Bengali 
settlers and some of the lowest castes. 

The legend of the origin of Jagannaih is briefly as follows;* 

In the golden age, Indradyuuina* king of Hilwil, sent out hats. 
Br&hmana to seek for Vishnu* one of whom, named Vidyipati* 
travelled through the jungle till ho came to the country of 
the aboriginal Bavara. There he dwelt in the house of a fowler* 
named Viawabaeu* who was a servant of the god Jagomulth, and 
wont daily into the jungle to offer him fruits and flowers in secret-* 

The Brihman won tho confidence ol YiawibflflU* nnd tho Latter, 
as a- proof of his friendships showed him hie god in the form 
l of a blue stone image at the loot of a fig tree. But tho god 
came not to partake ol the offering of VlswSbaam Only n voice 
was heard saying: 4i O faithful servant , I am wearied o£ thy jungle 
flowers and fruits, and crave for cooked rice and sweetmeats- No 
longer shah thou see me in tho fomi of thy bine god. Hereafter 
£ shall be known as Jagannath, the Lord of tho World” 

The Brahman Yidyfipati now returned to tell the king of 
his discovery. In joy at the good news, Xndradyumna set out 
with a vast army* cut a road through the dense forest, and 
at length arrived at the holy spot* only to find that the bluo 
image had disappeared; for the day the Brihman left, it 
had been miraculously caught up in a sand-storm. In bitter 
disappointment, the king performed certain penances, in order to 
propitiate the god, and then heard a voice from heaven saying 
that if ho ottered a thousand asramedha gacrificee, ho would be 
blessed by the sight of Vishnu, in the shape not of the blue imago* 
but of a log with certain marks on it. Indradyumna performed 
tho necessary sacrifices, and the god thereupon appeared in the 
form of a log floating in the sea. This was brought to land and 
installed with great ceremony in the enclosure in which ho had 
performed tho wwmdftu sacrifices [identified with the present 
rite of JagannktlTa garden house)* 

The king then gathered together all the carpenters in his 
country* and ordered them to fashion the log into an imago of 

* The kgeEvl w pSr*u In the Midali Finjl $r p&]Ea-linf tbrwirln of Jagm* 
nitb diffVri cwuicfonliJy from, thit hy Sir CTiUhtti Hunter, •mhlch was bu*tl 

on orml tndi^» Wherij iJtu two icc^qoU dilltr, the- fonar; haj been fallowed 
m he icg tli c mans nalbodtativi tcevIod* 
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jRganiiith- But when they put their chisels on the wood, 
irop lost its edge; and when (hoy struct them with their mallei* 
the mallets missed and crushed their hands. At last, Vishnu 
came down hi the form of an aged carpenter and offered to tnako 
an image of the log, if ho was shut up alono with it for 1& days. 
At tho end of the allotted time Indradyunma found that the 
carpenter had disappeared and had left three image* (of Jagaimath 
and hia brother and sister) fashioned from the waist upward?, 
Jigannflth and bis brother having only slumps for anna, while 
his sister had none at all :-^even so they remain to this day. 
Indxadyunma built a temple 100 cubits high for their reception, 
and then, as Brahma alone could consecrate the images and 
shrine, went to heaven to bring him down to earth. Brahma 
came in a moment, but with Brahniii a moment lasts for many 
ages of mortal life; ami in the meantime a new king ruled over 
the land. This king, learning that Indnulyumna claimed the 
temple, prepared to resist him with armed force, hut was soon 
reconciled when Indrudynmna assured him of his peaceful 
purpose. Tho images were then brought down in cam to the 
temple, placed on a throne, and consecrated by Brahma. 

This legend. Sir WflKain Hunter says, proclaims Jagaimath 
not less the gods of the Brahmans than of the low caste abori¬ 
ginal races, “ e find the aboriginal people worshippL,g % blue 
stone in the depths of the forest; but the deity has grown tired 
of the jungle offerings of the primitive people, and longs for the 
cooked food of the more civilized Aryan race. When the 
Aryan element at length comes on the scone, tho rude blue stone 
disappears, and gives place to a carved image." In other words, 
tho legend " shadows forth the original importation of Yishnu- 
worship by on Aryan king from the north-west, and its amal- 
gamntion with the aboriginal rites existing in O hsk. ’* 
or Boa? 1 , Elsewhere Sir William Hunter seems to ascribe a Buddhist 
Bant origin to the worship of Jagaimath. “ JagauMib," he says, 
represents, with unmistakeeble clearness, that coalition of 
Brahman and Buddhist doctrines which forms the basis of Yishnu- 
wmship. In his temple are three rude images, unconsciously 
representing the Brahtnanical Tried. H?a Car Festival is probably 
a oncc-conscious reproduction of the Tooth Festival of the 
Buddhists, although its original significance has dropped out of 
eight, Tho Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian gives an account of the 
yearly procession of Buddha’s sacred tooth from its chapel to a 
s rino some way off, and of its return alter a stay there, This 
was in the filth century A.D., but the account applies so exactly 
to the Car Festival of Jagannith at the present day, that 
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Ferguson pronounces the latter to be merely ft copy.* A 
similar festival in still celebrated with great rejoidng in Japan, 
As in the Indian procession of JagauniSth, the Japanese use throe 
cars; mid Buddha sits in his temple, together with two other 
figures* like the JagaunMh Triad of Orissa.'*f 

The precession of Buddhi/s tooth alluded to abovo took place 
in Ceylon, but we also find a detailed account by Fa Ilian of a 
car festival at F&t&Iiputra {Fufua). “Every year f !f lie writer w on 
the eighth month they celebrate a procession of images. They 
make a four-wheeled car* and on it erect a structure of five storeys 
by means of bamboos tu-d together. This Is supported by & 
kmg'postt with poles and lanres slanting from it, aod is rather 
iiioro than twenty cubits high, having the shape of a tope. White 
and silk-like cloth of hair is wrapped all round it* which is then 
pointed in various colours. They make figures of tkra», with 
gold ? silver! and laps a lazuli grandly blended, and having s Liken 
streamers and canopies hung out over them* On the four sides are 
mokes with a Buddha seated in each* and a Bodhisaltm standing 
m attendance on him. There may bo twenty cars, all grand and 
imposing* but each one different from the others. On the day 
mentioned* the monks and laity within the borders all come 
together; they have singers and skilful musicians* they pay 
their devotions with flowexn and incense. The Brahma ns come 
and invite the Buddhas to enter the city* These do so in order* 
and remain two nights in it All through the night they keep 
lamps burning* have skilful music, and present offerings. This is 
the practice In all the other kingdoms os well/ 1 * Such car 
festivals took place several centuries before Fa Ilian's visit! for 
Asoka’s Book Edict IV inscribed in 256 B.C. records the fact that 
“instead of the sound of the war-drum, the sound of the drum of 
piety is heard* while heavenly spectacle* oE processional cars, 
elephants* illuminations, and the like, arc displayed to the people/ 1 
The view that the worship of Jagfumurth is an adaptation of 
some cult of Buddhism has been supported by other arguments. 
It has been held that Puri was probably the place where the 
famous tooth relic of Buddha was worshipped, and it is pointed 
out in this connection that the w^ooden image of Jsgannftth 
contains a certain article, about which the priests preserve Inviolate 
silence, and which is never replaced by a new* piece whenever the 
image is renewed. According to tradition* one of the immediate 
followers of Buddha gained jioesc^eion of one of his teeth when 

'History of Architectm, VeJ. If, p p fifth (od, 1M?}> 

f Sir W. w. Banter, TA* India * Empirt, 1B83. 
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tho relics of his master were distributed and convoyed it to a pises 
in Kalinga, afterwards called Dantapure, the city of the tooth. 
This city has been identified by some with Pirn', and among 
others by Sir William Hunter, who says that “ the golden tooth 
of Buddha remained for centuries at Puri, than the Jerusalem 
of tho Buddhists os it has for centuries been of the Hindus," 
It was subsequently sobod and carried off by a king who 
reigned at Pitaliputra: about 300 A.D, a princess of Kalin™ 
surreptitiously conveyed it in her hair to Ceylon, and after 
numerous adventure* and vicissitudes, it at last returned to 
Kandy, where it is worshipped to this day.* 

As mentioned later, there are good grounds for doubling 
the identification of Dantapura with Purl, but there appears to 
be a local belief that Purl was once an ancient Buddhist site. 
A _ Edition lingers that many centuries ago a large Buddhist 
rtupa stood on a sand hill on the present site of Purl and another 
smaller one 12 miles inland at what is now Satyabadi. A few 
miles to the north of the larger stupa a wide river ran into 
the wa, which here curved into a bay. But gradually the sea 
receded, and the land silted up. The stupa fell into ruins, and 
eventually king Indradyumim built a temple on tho platform on 
which it had stood, This tradition tallies with the legend of 
Jagannjth as given by Sir William Hunter. Indradyumna, it 
is said, having heard from his Brahman emissary of the discovery 
of Jagannutb, came and built a temple for the god. (< When the 
temple wm finished, be asked Brahma to consecrate it; but 
Brahma had just begun his devotions, which last for nine ages 
of mortal men. Meanwhile, tho city that ladradyumna hkd 
built round the temple crumbled into ruins, and tho loftv fane 
itself was buried under the drifting sand of the sea. One day, as 
the bug of the place was riding along the beach, his horses 
stumbled against the pmaade of tfaa forgotten aLrio 0 , Then hh 
servants dug away tho sand, and there was the temple of lord 
JagaimRth, fair and fresh as at tho time of its building." 

Tinea other reasons advanced in favour of the Buddhist 
origin of Jagannath may ho mentioned. The abolition of oaste 
rules la regard to the mahtprMd or the sacred food cooked 
in the temple reminds one of the pretest of Buddhism 
against caste prejudices. In some modem representations of 
the ten inearaatietis of Vishnu the place of the ninth or Buddha 
incarnation (ora tins) is occasionally occupied by tho figure of 
Jagamndh. Ihc crude form of the images of Jagann&th, his 

• Sir M. HuniM Willitmj, £■<* MU» {p. COO), 
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brother B&labhadra and his sister Subhadra, with their round 
Ehapeleaa heads and their arms represented by stumps only, 
is believed by some to be of Buddhist origin, e.g, t General 

Cunningham says in The Ancient Geography of India ; _’’The 

three shapeless figures of JagannStb, and Ills brother and 
sister, aro simple copies of the symbolical figures of the Buddhist 
Triad, Buddha, Dhamm and Sangha, of which tlio second is 
always represented as a female. The Buddhist origin of the 
JagunnSth figures is proved beyond all doubt by their adoption as 
tbo representative of the Brahmanical aeaiant of Buddha in 
the mi mud almanacs of MathurS, and Benares.” 

Again, in his monograph on the BhiUa Topee, General 
Cunningham suggested that tbo stiape of the images was derived 
from two Buddhistic symbols, viz,, an open tritAld 0 n a 

wheel. This view is alee supported by Count Goblet D'Alviella 
who in The Mgrathn of Symbols quotes instAacOs of the trivia 

being eon verted into an anthropoid figure, and goes on to say:_ 

** A transformation of the same hind, but still more accentuated 
is observable in the three famous idols of Puri, which General 
Cunningham long ago proved to be three ancient trUulat. Those 
emblems were doubtlessly a great object of popular veneration 
at the period when Puri was a Buddhist sanctuary. When 
Brahmanism came to establish itself there, it contented itself with 
changing them by meaus of a few slight idtemtions into the 
image of Vishnu, or rather JngannSth, and his brother and 
aster. In thus appropriating the old solar symbol still discernible 
in spite of its successive alterations, Vishnu, moreover, did nothing 
but recover what belonged to him, sines lie U, i n Hinduism, 
pre-eminently the solar divinity,” 

Other arguments in favour of the Buddhist origin of Jag&n- 
nith are deduced from the general spirit of his worship. Thus, 
Mr. Fergusson writes li Everything at Puri is redolent of 
Buddhism, but of Buddhism so degrade! as to bo hardly nxso*» 
Disable by thoao who know that faith only in its older and purer 

form.” Sir Mouier Williams, again, says in Buddhism :_ 

“ Vaishnavism took care to adopt all the popular features of 
Buddhism. It vied with Buddhism in inculcating universal love 
toleration, liberality, bsuevolenoe, and abstinence from injury 
It preached equality, fraternity, and oven in some cases the 
abolition of caste distinctions. It taught a succession of incarna¬ 
tions or rather descents (nwrfdra) of divine beings npon earth 
(as Buddhism taught a succession of Buddhas)” and it ftTaa 
adopted the Buddha himself as one of the incarnations of Vishnu 
This, indeed, is the best explanation 0 f what lies happened at 
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Pur! in Orissa, where a temple once dedicated to Gautama 
Buddha, and supposed to contain a relie of his burnt body, was 
afterwards dedicated to the JngsnnStk form of Krishna and 
supposed to enshrine one of hm Wes, and where low caste and 
high caste both eat together the food cooked in the house of that 
popular god," 

The theory that the worship of Jagnnnsth is of Buddhist 
origin appears also to have been adopted in $o recent a work 
of reference as Tht Imperial Gazetteer 0 / India (1907 s, which 
describes Jagannath as “that unconscious representative of a 
coalition of Brahman and Buddhist doctrine who is to the devout 
Hindu the very typo of the Vaishuav faith. On the yellow 
shorn, where heats the eternal unresting surf, millions of pilgrims 
collect once a year to render homage to the god whom they 
Ignorantly woreliip with a ritual that onoe was purely Buddhist." 
Similarly, Dr. Hopkins says in The Religion* oj Lidia /—“The 
Jagannath temple was once dedicated to Buddha. Name, temple, 
and Idol-car are now all Vishnu’s !" * 

On the other band, there are weighty reasons for rejecting 
the theory of a Buddhist origin. The legend of Buddha’s 
tooth is after all only a legend, the hisforicid basis of which has 
not been proved; and it is very doubtful whether Dtmtapuni 
the city of the tooth, can bo identified with Puri. Modem 
scholars hold that this town, the Dantakara of the MahabliAmta 
and the capital of TCaUnga, should with greater probability bo 
identified with Pliny's DandaguJa near the Godavari river; and 
it is noticeable that no mention of Purl to™ or Purasottama 
Kthetrn has been found in any works older than sonic of tko 
latest Puranas, Again, the similarity ljotwoon tho form of the 
image and the Buiidhistio symbols of tm open triiila on a 
wheel, though curious, is not convincing; for such symbols 
are as common to Hinduism as Buddhism, tho trieOfa being a 
well-known symbol of Sifnsu and tbo wheel of Vaisimavism. 
At least, the anthropoid development of the IrU&ta is sufficient 
to account for the modem triple imago, though it is also possible 
that they are imitations of crude images originally set an by the 
aboriginal Savars. At Hukhulmgsm In the Gun jam district th^ro 
u a large temple of Siva, called Muk ha linger war, to which is 
ascribed a connection with the Savare similar to that given in tho 
legend about Jagannfith, 

As regards the Cur Fesiival, it is noticeable that cars are 
used not only in Puri for tho worship of Jagannath, hat also in 
Bhubaneswar for the worship of Siva, in Jajpur f 0r ttie worship 
of the goddess Bimja, and also in many temples to the south 
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Moreover, ike procession o £ cuts of the goda ia, as shewn above, 
mentioned in oho of Asoka’s Edicts, and is probably pie* 
Buddhistic. The eating of mahnptm&d by all castes from the 
same pinto is a custom also found in Bhubaneswar and outside 
Orissa, while the substitution of JagannSih for Buddha as the 
ninth aratdnt is purely local, BakrSm and Krishna being 
substituted in other instances. Lastly, ono of the strongest argu¬ 
ments, the finding of relics, can bo traced to the Yedio period 
ns a very old custom,* and the oldest Buddhist work, the 
MiAdjpannirrdHtt-Stiita, describes the cremation and erection of 
funeral monuments over the ashes of Buddha himself. 

Whatever may be the origin of JagannMh, it is at least Vaihm- 
certaiu that, in the eyes of his true believers, ha is the Lord TiaM 
of I ho "World, This pre-eminence dates back to the cud nf the ^* |(|< 
I4th century, when the reformation. began which made the 
worship of Vlahnu a national religion in Northern India. The 
earliest apostle of Vaishnavism in this part of India was Rami- 
nsnd. who proclaimed the divinity of lUma and the equality 
of mail before God, His work in Hindustan was carried Oa by 
Kabir, who tried to build up tui edseLiu religion that would 
embrace Hindu and Muhammadan alike, preaching that the God 
of the Hindu is also the God of the Musslmfin, In a recent 
work, Kabir a mi tha Ealir-panth, by the Rev. li. H. Westcoit 
(Cawnpore, 1007}, the view is advanced that Kabir (1440-151B 
A.JJ.1 was a Muhammadan by birth aud was associated with the 
Sufi order, that the great object of his life was to break down, the 
barriers that separated Hindus from Muhammadans, and that, in 
order to achieve this object, lie resided in Bonfires and associated 
with the followers of Itfimfinand. A monastery called after 
Ida name exists at Purl at the present, day, aud it is probabty this 
to which Tavernier referred in his account of the Jagannath 
temple,in which ho said“Near the pagoda the tomb of one of 
their prophets, called Cahlr, to whom they do great honour, is to 
be seen." 

Raniansud and Kabir wore tho apostles of Yaishn&vism in cuituiy*. 
Hindustan, but Chuitonya (14S5-1587) was its prophet ia Bengal 
and Orissa. Signs and wonders, we are told, attended lum through 
life, and on the lonely shores of Puri he received heavenly 
visions and revelations. On one occasion bo beheld the host of 
heaven sporting upon the waves, aud plunged into the sea in a 
religious ecstasy, but was miraculously brought back to laud in a 
fisherman's net. Apart from these and Other legends we know 

• Pp% CisljfcEul. J>w qlUrtiirrAr* T&ltm-tnd 1SEWI 
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tint Chaitanya, when he was 24 years old, forsook the world, and 
devoted the rest of his life to extending the worship of JoganMth. 
With regard to Ilia doctrines there is ample evidence. He 
preached vehemently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice 
and the use of animal food and stimulants, and taught that the 
true road to salvation lay in Bhatti, or fervent devotion to God, 
He recommended Radii a worship and taught that the love felt by 
her for Krishna was the highest form o! devotion, The acceptable 
offerings were flowers, money and the like; but the great form of 
worship was the Sankirtan or procession of worshippers pin vine 
and singing.* * * 8 

Tho doctrines of Clout any a found ready acceptance among 
the Oriyls, by whom he is regarded as aa incarnation of Krishna 
and R&dha. “ Tho adoration of Chaitanya has become a sort 
of family worship throughout Oriasa. In Puri there U a temple 
specially dedicated to his name, and many little shrines are 
scattered over the country. But ho is generally’ adored in 
connection with Krishna; and of such joint temples there are 
30tf id the town of Part, and 600 more throughout the district 
At this moment, Chaitanya is the apostle of the common people" 
Tho Bifthmans, unless they happen to enjoy grants of land in Ids 
name, ignore his work. In almost every Brahman village the 
communal shrine is dedicated to Siva; but in the villages of the 
ordinary husbandmen, it is Krishna who is worshipped with 
liaiUm, and Chaitanya who is remembered as the great teacher 
of the popular faith/'f B 

The strict followers of Chaitanya are known as Gauriyis : but 
m the religions ferment created by the preaching of Chaitanya 

and his disciple Jagann&th Dis, several ether subsoote came to be 
formed in Onsaa. 


ie illcrenee between the doctrines of the early reformers and 
the later developments of the cult has been forcibly expressed by 
T /‘ ^neison:—“ Raminand, the popukrirer of tho worship ol 
Rima, flourished about the year 1400; and even greater than he 
was his famous disciple Kabir, who succeeded in founding a still 
exwtrng sect, which united the salient points of Muhamn^ianism 
r^-* . t 11 Here we first touch upon that marvellous catho< 

Bf, . n . ti y iea ^ °f whichihe key-note was struck by It 4m tumid, 
* t -I 181 , ^ ln rices of all his successors, and which 

reached its truest height in the lofty teaching of Tuki Bits two 
centuries later. The worship of the deified prince of Oudh mid 
t he loving adoration of Sit a. the perfec t wife and the j*rfect 
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mother, have developed naturally into a, doctrine n{ eclecticism in 
its best, form—a doctrine which, while teaching the infinite vileness 
of mankind before the Infinitely Good, yet sees good in everything 
that He has created, and condemns no religion and no system of 
philosophy as utterly bad, that inculcates. Thou shalt love the 
Lori thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. Far different. has been the fate of that othergreat branch 
of the Yaishnava religion which is founded on mystic interpre¬ 
tations of the love which Krishna bore to RidhS. Beautiful in 
itself, its passionste adoration, whose inner meaning was too 
esoteric for the spirits of the common herd of disciples, in many 
cases degenerated into a poetry worthy of only the baser sorts of 
Tlntrik Siva worshippers. But at its best the Krishna cult is 
wanting in tho nobler elements of the teaching of ESmlnand. 

Its essence is almost selfish, a soul-absorbing, nay all-absorbing, 
individual love cast at the feet of Him who is love itself. It 
teaches the first and great commandment of the Christian law, 
but the second, which ia like unto it— Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself—it oruits. ,, • 

The above ie a brief account of the history of Yakhnnvism, Catiiohc 
and it will suffice to add a sketch of its present position, as yilFBI 
described by Mr. N. K. Bose, sometime Collector of Puri, in vn^r 
Tfie Hindus oj Purl amt fkeir BtUgiin (Calcutta Review, 1891). 

“ Jftganttth is the great god of the people of Orissa, All who 
call themselves Hindus ate entitled to worship him, and, excepting 
the pronounced aboriginal tribes and those low castes who are 
engaged in offensive occupations, all are entitled to enter the 
precincts of the temple. For the excluded classes there lb an 
imago at the entrance gate called PatitpSbsm Hari, to whom they 
can offer their homage. Die worship of Jagannath is for tho 
highest minds among the Hindus a pure system of theism. To 
the polytheistic multitude it offers the infinite phases of divinity 
as objects of worship and provides for their delectation an infinite 
number of rituals and ceremonies. In a ward, it supplies the 
spiritual requirements of different classes of Hindus in different 
stages of their intellectual development. Under its broad 
all-receptive roof doctrines the most divergent find a resting-place. 

There you see tho learned puiulit of the SankariieMryu monastery 
seeking aalvalion by the way of spiritual knowledge. Here you 
find a large number of Saiva limey* i> voluntarily enduring 

* O. A. GrurtoD, TAt Modern Veraacuiar liitratmrt of HiadvihtM, J.A.$ r H,, 
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excruciating torture and misery, and seeking absorption into the 
deity by severe austerities. Ton also see a large number of 
devotees consecrating their entire soul as it were to Hari with 
outpourings of love and affection. Jagannftth is an unsotinriaa 
name* All Hindu sects worship at its shrine. The followers of 
Saukarachiiya, Bamanujap B&minand, Kablr, Chaitanya and 
Xaiiat are to bn seen doing homage to the great god. Even tho 
Jains of the Dlgimbar sect flock to the temple at a certain season 
of the year. The common link of all these sects b their belief in 
the supremacy of Jagenmftth ; and their differences consist in the 
character which they assign to his supremacy* in their religious 
and other practices founded on the nature of such beliefs, and 
in their sectarian marks,” 

Not unnaturally, Jaganniith has a secure place in the affections 
of the Oriyas, most of whom wear tho kaniki a piece of 
tffiiki wood worn on the neck) as a distinctive mark of a Valshnuva, 
and change their family title to Lis (tservitor) as a token oi 
their devotion. Net alU however, may enter the temple and see 
the god* “ The temple of Jagannlth J 1 cays Sir William Hunter, 
“ in which every creed obtain an asylum, and in which every 
da® and sect can find Its god, now closes its gates against tho 
low caste population. Speaking generally, only those castes are 
shut out who retain tht 11 educating and animal-life^t^roying 
propensities and professions of the aboriginal tribes, A man must 
bo a very pronounced non-Aryan to be excluded* Certain of the 
low caster may enter half way, and, standing humbly m the court 
outside the great temple, catch a glimpae of the jewelled god within. 
But unquestionable non-Aryans cannot go in at all Tho 
same ban extends to those engaged in occupations either offensive 
in themselves, or repugnant to Aryan ideas of purity* such as 
wine-sellers, sweepers, skinners, corpse-bearers, hunters, fishers and 
binbkiHerB. Basu the fowler would now bo driven from the doors 
<>f the temple dedicated to his own god. Criminals who have 
n in jail, and women of had character, except the privileged 
temple girls, are also excluded, with this difference, however, that 
a criminal may expiate the defilement of imprisonment by penance 
an to hxly purifications; but a woman once fallen ran never more 
pass the temple gates” 
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cn^D); 16, Common prostitutes. Criminals who have been in jail 
and had jail diet may not enter unless they hare performed a 
ceremony of purification, while Banna may ent«r the outer eourt 
only • 

It is said that an European in disguise succeeded'in entering 
the temple at night in the first half of the 19th century, but was 
discovered before he could penetrate to the inner sanctuary. 

His presence necessitated the purification of the temple. 

The shrine of Jagannftth, like other shrines in Gri&a. consists t«rr lb, 
of a suite of four buildings standing in line with chambers open¬ 
ing one into another. There are numerous other shrines within 
the temple enclosure, but these four may be regarded as peculiarly 
the shrine of Jagann&th. They are, proceeding from east to *■ 
west : —(1) the Bhoga-mandspa or hall of offerings, where the 
eJihaitrahh&jrt or offerings made by the mathi and private persona 
is presented ; (9) the Jagamohana also called the Nat-raaiuiapa or 
dancing hall; (3) the MukhsUli, the hall of audience, in which 
tho pilgrims assemble to gaze npon the god; and (4) the Bara- 
deul or inner sanctuary of Jagsnn&th, surmounted by a lofty 
conical tower, in which the iothbhoffa or offerings provided from 
temple funds are presented. A fuller description of the temple 
will he found in the article on Fur! town in Chapter XVI. 

In the Baradcul Jagannith, his brother Balabhadra (also ^ DOt * - 
called Bara Thiknr) and hia sister SuhhadrA are enthroned on the 
Efttuavedi or Singhasan, a throne of chlorite about five feet 
high, ^ The images are of wood, and there are also miniature 
metal images of Lakshmi and Saras wati, besides an image called 
Slid arson Chakra (the name for the wheel of Vishnu). The three 
principal images are described by Brij Kishore Ghoso in the 
History of pm,rei as “bulky, hideous, wooden busts. The elder 
brother Balabhadra is riv feet in height, the younger Jagann&th 
five feet, and their sister Subhadri four feet. They are fashioned 
into a curious resemblance of the human hoad resting on a sort of 
pedestal. They are painted white, black, and yellow respectively; 
their faces are exceedingly large, and their bodies are decorated 
with a dress of different coloured cloths. The two brothers have 
arms projecting horizontally forward from the ears. The sister 
is entirely devoid of even that approxiniation to the human 
form,”. 

Being of wood, the images require periodical renewal, and 
this is a matter about which there is considerable mystery. The 
account given in the BUor y of Poorer quoted above is that “ a 

* fk* ^ I'™ 8i» William Hunter haa been rcrUcd frum information 
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»F#ii tree is sought for in tho forests, on which no crow or other 
Ofirrion bird has ever perched: It is known to the initiated by 
certain marks. The idol h prepared by the carpentm T and then 
entrusted to certain priests, who are protected from all intrusion + 
The process is a great mystery, A hoy from a Fati’a family 
is selected to take on! from the breast of Lhe old idol a small box 
containing rjmebulver, said to he the spirit, which he conveys 
inside the new. The hoy who does this is always removed from 
the world before the end of the year*** Other accounts are given 
by Mr, CTooke in an article on *' Juggernautin Thin#* 
Indian ;— bl When the stock u shaped by the carpenters, it is made 
over to the priests, one oi whom is selected to taka out of the 
original image a box containing tlio hones oi Krishna* which is 
then transferred to the new image. One account describes how 
this Brahman veils his face lest he should be struct dead in 
gazing on relics of such sanctity. Once, it is &nid, a ItajS of 
Burdwin paid the priests an enormous sum for permission to see 
the relics and died soon after. Others say that the Brfthman who 
handles the relics h slain by his brother priests lest he should 
divulge their character* or that he is always removed by the god 
from this world before the dose of the year. These tales, in their 
present form, are obviously ebttixd. The rule of Yaishuavism 
h utterly opposed to the preservation of relics of the dead. The 
tale* in fact, points to a tradition from Buddhist times, when 
relics of the master were preserved in alii pas nil over the land.” 

The present practice is reported by the Manager of the 
Temple to he oa follows. When the new linage Is ready, a certain 
artsi le is taken out of the old one nndpdactd in it by a priest of 
the Tati family: the hitter are the traditional descendants of the 
Brahman A idySpati, who first discovered the abode of Jagnunsth. 
This article ia called the Brahma pad art ha. The priest is 
blindfolded and his hands arc swathed in doth, bo that he may 
neither see nor touch the sacred article. When he has placed 
it in the new image, the opening is closed by a carpenter of a 
certain family. 

1 he service of the temple cousi&tg partly in a daily round of 
oblrttiens, and partly in sumptuous ceremonials at staled periods 
throughout the year. The offerings made to Jaganuath and the 
other deities enshrined in the femple enclosure are blopdless, 
consisting of Imit, flowers and various articles of vegetable food. 
To this rule there is one exception in the offering* made for three 
days in the year to Bimala, who has a shrine in the temple 
compound* She generally receives offerings of vegetable food, 
hut on each of the three nights of the Burgs pujd she is given 
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offerings of two sheep and of Bah specially c&nght in the 
N&rendra tonk, where ordinarily no net may be thro™. The 
offerings me made at a late hour, when the daily ritea of 
Joganniith are over and the temple is abut up. 

The following is a brief account of the chief ni t it of cere¬ 
monies which make up the daily rituaL* The rules regulating 
the$o ceremonies are contained in three sacred Ijocks* the Nilsdri 
Mobodayn, the Kahetra Mflhatmya and the Sum tie of GtwIMhar 
PaddhaU, It is of great importance that they Rhould he punctually 
observed* on it depend* the safety of the large crowds of 
pilgrims who flock into the temple. Besides the nUm f there are 
what are known os I tfMna mtd$ f t>., audiences granted to the 
worshippers during the leisure momenta of the deities. The 
term is apparently a corruption of tddhimna me/d, moaning open 
to the public, and implies that the general public have access to 
the innermost shrines. A meld may take piece at any 

time, but is at present held after the nUt\ called abdtti§Aa t 
described below. 

The first ni£i t which is known as dte&rjitd f consist* of opening 
the doors of the different shrines* An officer* called the Bin tar- 
chhu Mahapitra p arrives at the Lion Gate at about 5 A.u. t 
challenge the sentry there, and passes into the inner courtyard 
where ha is joined by four other temple servants. This party 
examines the seals on the doors of the different shrines* and if 
they n to intact, they are broken* the padlocks unlocked and the 
doors opened. The object of this inspection is to see that there 
has been uo defilement of the sacred buildings, in which case a 
purifying ceremony, called n$ahdtftdmt $ is necessary. Before 
opening the "door of the Holy of Holies, a hymn is chanted to 
the gods within, warning them to leave their couches and go 
to the throne, as the sun from his eastern ehambers is even now 
shooting forth his rays. This done* the door is opened, the priest* 
enter the shrine, and the couches are removed one by one to the 
store-room. Meanwhile, before the Jays Bijaya door* a crowd 
of eager worshippers k struggling* pushing and hustling on a 
another for the foremost place, so as to be first to rush down the 
steps into the nest sanctuary as soon as the second ceremony 
of the day is over. 

This cere mo ay, which is known as numgafa drati* consists of 
lighting camphor in silver solvers, and waving blaring torches 
before the gods. It is followed by pttAd dra(i f i\c„ the offering 

* ThU amount &E tbc fftll &Il4 Ijeu hwu prepi^d froui * note hj 
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of piths, a cako or paste made of rice, flour and water; in this a 
grea&al wick is placed, lighted, and waved before the gods. 
A gong now sounds, and the Jay a Bijaya door Is opened. 
By the light of the torches, the worshippers scan the feat ores of 
the gods, and then arises the cry, “ Take pity on rue, O God, and 
free me from all my woe,” While piths drati is being performed, 
the cry ceases, and in sileDce the crowd await permission to enter* 
The Pashupnlsks next mount the throne, and take off the dower 
garlands from the images. 

Next come slwk&tkg and Lesha, i>., the bathing and dressing 
ol the gods. The bathing is performed vicariously by their 
sacred attendants, who elfc in front of the gods’ throne, pretend to 
clean their teeth in front of the round brass plates in which the 
images are reflected, rinse their mouths, and pour water into 
brass tubs. The l’ashupSlaks then dress the gods Hud rub thorn 
with camphor. After tins, sdhdua mid lakes place, »>,, the 
public are permitted to see the gods, and their offerings {pinMss) 
are collected. These rites are followed by baltatha or early 
breakfast, <>., rice, which line been dried in the sun, fried and 
covered with sugar and ghi, is placed before the images. The 
pand&s who officiate at this ceremony next go to the temple 
kitchen and perform the homo ceremony, gki and coconuts being 
burnt and sanctified; and this is followed by Sdnja pftjd or an 
offering to the sun-god, which consists of boiling some rice in 
the Bun. 

The next important niff is sakdlail/iupit, at which Jag&nn3th 
is supposed to enjoy his breakfast. It consists of rice, vegetables, 
cakes, etc., which sts offered at about 10 4 . 11 . Meanwhile, the 
imaginary repast is enlivened by a girl dancing an antiquated 
measure to the sound of a drum. The offering of betel-nut (hiris- 
tSgi) and the changing of the gods’ clothes (mailatn) succeed this 
as all the other meals of the day. The next important ceremony 
is the midday meal known as madfiyanna dhitpa or duipraham 
dhhpt 1 , after which the gods enjoy a siesta {dinapahttr) between 
1 and 2 P-M., the cots being taken from the store-room and placed 
in front of them. 

In the evening nand/tyti Sraii is performed in the same 
manner as tuangtdti draft; and the next niU is stmdhpd dAdpa or 
the evening meal between 8 and 0 r.M, Then at about 10 f,m. 
c iandamtligi takes place. Three large silver enpe containing 
essence of sandal wood are brought, and the Fashupalaks, 
standingon the throne, apply the contents to the bodice of the 
gods. The pilgrims are now allowed idhdna weld for about two 
hours, are admitted to the inner temple. At mi dni ght the 
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gods are given note ornaments composed of sweet-scented flowers, 
and are gaikudcd from bend to foot, this itj/i being called 
bom tiwjdra be»ha. After this, the final bhoya, known as lorn 
ting Art 4 Aery at, is offered, followed by music and ringing, and the 
gods are then put to bed. Their couches are brought in from the 
store-room and put in front of the throne; three unripe coco 
nuts with holes bored in them being placed dose by with some 
betel-nut and flowers. Then the door is closed for the night by 
the Bared vAr Paribari, who fastens a padlock to the chains ; a 
little mud is put on the lock, and the stamp of Madan Mohan 
(a representation of JagnnnStb) is impressed on it. This is 
known as utudn. The gods are then left to their slumbers. 

There are altogether 6*2 festivals b the year, but the following 
are the chief festivals of general or local interest arranged 
according to the months of the year. 

Paata (DccemberJanuflry).—Three festivals are held in this 
month. The Kavauna JfitrA is held on the last day of the month; 
tbs pilgrims walk nine limes round the inner temple, and pudding 
and rice-meal cakes are consumed. Fusy&hhisheka is a local 
holiday occurring on the full-moon day of the month, when 
JagannAth is clothed in his finest robes. The third festival, 
which Mi the whole month, is called Miami Sankranti I’ratham 
Bhoga; a special bhoga consisting of cakes made of various pulses 
is offered to Jag&nnAth. 

Md'jhn (Januaiy-Pebruary).—* 1 The Makara SaiikrSuti or Makar 
Jitii takes place on the 1st day of Migha or Makara, and is 
attended by n largo crowd of pilgrims on their way from SAgnr 
Island. The Sri Fanchami or BasantotrijAva, a festival in 
honour of the spring, is also held in this month. JagntiuAth is 
dressed in gorgeous clothing, and golden fingers and feet are 
attached to his image. 

Ph Alyona (Febro ary-Maroh) .—The Dole JAfrA is held in 
honour of the spring- On this occasion the image of Madan 
Mohan is brought to the tfala-betli or swinging plat form outride the 
north-eastern comer of the temple. The festival ia at its height 
on the full-moon day, Dola Filnurm, The day before this is 
known as Mendhi*p5di and the day after it as Dhulandi; on the 
latter day there is general merrymaking, which finds expression in 
squirting red powder through syringe* 

Bititdkba (A pril-M ay).—The chief festival is the Chandana 
jAtrfi, which lasts for 21 days. On this occasion Madan Mohan 
comes forth from the temple every day and is escorted in proces¬ 
sion to the Nareodra tank j the idol is then placed on a boat and 
carried round the tank with music and dancing, 
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Jt/nMtha (May*June}.—This month witnesses a local festival, 
railed the Narsingha Jan&ma, at wlilch JagannAth is covered over 
with flowers, and appear* with a lion's lace made of sola [ or 
rather a large piece Off sola with pieces of cotton stuck on it is put 
in front of Jagann&th'a face, with a huge slit in it to represent a 
mouth. It commemorates the appearance of Jagannitli os a 
man-lion to kill the a turn or demon . liirtmy&k&sipu, who was 
oppressing the gods, 

AnAflfifia (June*July).—The Snina Jatra or bathing ceremony 
in Jyidehtha ushers in the great festival of the year, the Hath 
Jatra* which occurs 17 days later. On the Bnfrna Jitrft day, ijt. f 
the full moon of Jyaifihtha, the images of JagannMh, Balabhndra 
and Subhadra are taken out of the sanctuary and placed on a 
lofty platform near the outer wall, where they can be seen from 
the street below. Here they are bathed with I OB pitchers 
containing water taken from a well near the northern gateway, 
which is used only once in the year. In consequence, the 
paint is m much damaged that they have to be removed to 
a side room in order to be renovated for tho Car Festival, 
when they nest make their public appearance. They are placed 
behind a screen, in front of which are hung three painted scrolls 
that represent the gods for the time being. None are allowed 
to go behind the screen except the Daitas r whose duty it is 
to renovate the images. This period is called ttnabamm (literally, 
not at leisure). 

Tho process of renovation and decoration is usually complotcd 
two or three days before tho Car Festival, when tho gods are again 
fit to he scon* This occasion is celebrated as the Jfabayauvana, 
literally fresh youth, and is eagerly looked forward to by the 
crowd that have been assembling from the time of the Bnana JfitrS* 
On the first day of the Nabayauvuna, t&hdna mtM is. allowed for 
the first time since the Snina JalrA * on the second day the 
finishing tenches are given to the eyes of the gods by the Daitas, 
the ceremony being called Notrotahava. On the third day, known 
as Sri Gundkba day, the gods are brought out and put on the cars 
by the Daitas_ The Hath festival now commences, and ends 
when the gods return to their shrine, this being known ns btihudd. 
The crowds of pilgrims who have begun to collect during the Burma 
JjttrS begin to disperse directly Jagannlth 5 * car has been pulled 
a few yards. New pilgrims also continue to come throughout 
tho festival, as they do not seem to cai? at what stage they 
see it, or to attach importance to the paisndi, or installation 
of the idols on the ears, A more detailed account of the Hath 
J&tr& will bo given later* 
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Sr<tta»a (July-August).—Tho Jhiiiana JfttrS is held_frftm the 
11th day of the month to the full-moon day- A swing is erected 
on the platform between the Mukti Mandapa and the Jaga- 
mohana, on which Jagsnnath is represented by Hadau Mohan. 
The festival is celebrated with greater pomp in the mat As, specially 
the Gnngamita. 

Blidtfrtt f August-September).—The Krishna J&uama or festival 
in honour of the birth of Krishna ia held in this month. An 
extra itoffa is offered before the image of Krishna during the 
night, and neat day the imago ia exposed to public Mow in a 
swinging cradle. Kallya-damimft Besha is another local festival 
hold in this month. JagarmSth is dressed with great splendour, 
and & snake b placed in front of his image to commemorate his 
victory, in the waters of the Jamunft, over the snake that troubled 
Lis friends, the QopTa. 

Asm* (September'October)An important festival is held 
in As win, via., the Dasahara, which commemorates the 
conquest of Southern India, by Ramachandra, the husband of 
Stta. 

Kdritika (October^Novembcrh—The Rfisa Piimimi, also 
known as the Panohaka festival, is held during the last five dayB 
before the full moon. Largo numbers ol visitors come to Pur! 
from different parts of Orissa to join in it. 

A special festival is that known as the Jfinf katdara (.literally 
the new body) which takes its name from the fact that, on the 
occasion of its celebration, tho rJw-wood bodies oF Jagannath, 
Subliadra and Balabhadia are renewed. "Its celebration Is said 
to depend on certain ustvonomietil conditions, viz., the occurrence 
of two months of Ashidha in the same year, ■>., when there la 
an intercalary mouth owing to the lunar month of Ashfidha not 
coinciding with tho solar month. This accounts for the rarity of 
the festival. Within tho last GO years it has been celebrated in 
1S03 and in 1877. It was expected again in 1893, but was 
not celebrated, according to one account, because of a popular 
tradition that the carpenter, a Brahman priest and one of the 
Raja’s household would dio witliin the year. There should also 
have been a Bukhara in 1900 according to the Bengali calendar, 
but not according to tbe Qriya almanacs, and the latter were 
followed. The popular belief is that the festival depends on the 
durability of the wood of which the images are made. If the 
festival takes place at an interval of one j/uga (13 years) or more, 
the images are entirely renewed, and the old ones buried. in 
great secrecy; but if there is a smaller interval of time, only a 
partial renovation Is necessary. 
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Cai 01 (ill the f&tivsb of the tho greatest h the Kalb Jit or 

ftifiTH, 0 M Festival, which commemorates the journey of Krishna from 
Gokul to MAthmi. According to Hin du mythology, Krishna 
tie ninth Incarnation of Vishnu* was the eighth son of Basudeva 
wid his wife Bevaki. It had been predicted that a eon of theirs 
would kill Kfltisa. the demon ting of Mathura t who typifies 
the principle of evil, Sanaa, therefore* imprisoned Basudeva and 
his wife, and slew their first sis sons ; Babirilina, the seventh, 
wm abstracted from Devakl’fl womb, transferred to that of 
Buhini, another wile of Basudeva, and so saved* On the birth 
of Krishna, tbe lather escaped from Mathura with the child and, 
creasing the Jamuni* entrusted the infant Krishna to the rare of 
the henUmaq king* Nanda of Yraja. In Gokul or Yraja Krishna 
grew up to manhood. At length, Kansu heard of him and sent 
a messenger to bring him and his brother to MalhurS. The 
brothers drove in their chariot victoriously to Mathura, where 
Krishna killed Kan hi and ruled in kb stead. 

This episode in the life of Krishna is commemorated by the 
Hath Jatra, which takes place m June or July every year. On 
this, occasion the images of Jngnim&tb* Babtbbudru and Subhadru 
are removed from the temple and taken m great chariots to the 
garden house (Gundiehi-bari) along the Bara Dan da road, which 
is about a mile and a half long. Here the gods remain in the 
cat at night* and are taken out next morning and placed in the 
shrine* They remain there for a w eek and are then again put 
into the cars and taken back to the temple* thus commemora¬ 
ting the return jonm&J of Krishna. The rule is that the whole 
festival should last 9 days, allowing a day for the journey to the 
Gnndinbi-bin* a day for the return journey, and 7 days for the 
stay there; but in practice it lasts much longer, the return journey 
sometimes taking many days. 

The cars am Urge structures of considerable height, resem¬ 
bling lofty towers, bedecked with tinsel* paint rage and wooden 
statuary + The Largest Is the car of Jag&nnath* which b 45 feet 
in hdght and 35 feet square, and is supported on 16 wheels 
with a diameter of 7 feet* The brother and sister of Jagann&tk 
have separate cars a few feet smaller- The Images are brought 
out from the temple through the lion Gate and placed on the 
cars, this being known aa the pahxmti t a sacred moment when 
the assembled pilgrims fall on their knees and bow their fore* 
beads in the dust. They then &eb& the ropea, and drag the cars 
down the Bara 1)4 nda read to the garden house of Jsgaimith* 
The distance b only about I| mile, but as the heavy structures 
have no contrivance to guide them,, and the wheels »a«k deep into 
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the iandf wUicth In some placed covers the joad, the journey hu 
been known to take several days, Once arrived at the garden 
house* the diithusiafiTn subsides, By the third day most of the 
pilgrims have left, and but lor professional rsi-pullers, JagannSth 
would often be left there. The cars aw dragged from the temple 
by the assembled pilgrims and by a number of villagers, who 
hold revenue-free lands granted to them as remuneration for the 
work; when the pilgrims are insufficient to drag the ears back, 
coolies are engaged from the neighbouring villages. In 1004, 
tbe pilgrims alone pulled the cars to the country house in 
4 hours and brought them back again to the temple without such 
assistance; in 19U7, when 73,000 pilgrims attended the ceremony, 
the journey was performed intj hours. 

Jfo crowd is more amenable then that which gathers 
during the Hath Jatri, hut a very large proportion consists of 
women; and this constitutes a danger, as their eagerness to press 
forward and see Jsg&nnfith is very great, and if one falls down, 
a fatal accident may easily occur. Tim greatest care is token 
to prevent accidents, but this is not always an easy task, for 
the more zealous devotees rush in frout of the cam. especially 
that containing Jagann&th, before which they prostrate them¬ 
selves with the object of touching it and so obtaining merit. 
This is not unnatural, for it is behoved that he who obtains a 
sight of Jagannftth at this time is saved from the misery of future 
rebirths. The accidents which have occurred in this way have 
given rise to the belief that self-immolation is practised at the 
festival. 

Early European writers unanimously gave voice to this belief. 
Bruton, the first Englishman to visit Purl (1633), wrote in his 
description of the temple“Unto this Paged or house of 
Sat hen doe belong 9,000 Brammincs or Priests, which doe daily 
offer sacrifice unto their great God Jaggarnat, from which Idol! 
tbe City is so called. And when it (the chariot of Jaggarnat) is 
going along the city, there are many that will offer themselves * 
sacrifice to this I doll, and dcsyorately lye downe on the ground, 
that the Charictt wheeles may mnne over them, whereby they 
ore killed outright; some get broken □ tines, some broken teggw, so 
that many of them are destroyed, and by this means they thinks 
to merit Heaven. 

Bernier elsn wrote (HRlTji;—“In the town of Jagaunat, situ¬ 
ated on the Gulf of Beagsle, and containing the famous temple 
of the idol of that name, a certain annual festival is held, which 
continues, if my memory fail not, for the space of eight or nine 
days. At this festival is collet-led an incredible concourse 
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people. The number, I riel told, sometimes exceeds one hundred 
nad fifty thousand. A superb wooden machine is constricted, such 
ns I hate seen in several other parte of the Indies, with I know 
not how many grotesque figures This machine is set on fourteen 
or sixteen wheels like those ot a gun-carringe/^aud drawn or 
pushed along by the united exertions of fifty or sixty persons. 
The idol, Jagann&t. placed conspicuously in the middle* viably 
attired, and gorgeously adorned, is thus conveyed from one temple 
to another. The first day on which this idol is formally 
exhibited in the temple, the crowd is so immense, and the press so 
violent, that some of the pilgrims, fatigued and worn out in 
consequence of their long journey, arc squeezed to death: the 
surrounding throng give them a thousand benedictions, and 
consider them highly favoured to dio on such a holy occasion 
after travelling so great a distance. And while tho chariot of 
hellbh triumph pursues ita solemn march, persons are found {it 
is no fiction which I recount) so hllisdly credulous and so full of 
wild notions as to throw themselves upon the ground in the way 
of its ponderous wheels* which pass over and crush to atoms the 
bodies of the wretched fanatics without exciting the horror or 
surprise of the spectators. No deed* according to their estimation p 
j 6 go heroic or meritorious as this self devotion: the victims believe 
that Jagsnnat will receive them as children* and recall them to 
life in a state of happiness and dignity/ 1 

Alexander Hamilton, writing in 1727* gave a similar account, 
14 Jagarynat's effigy is carried abroad in procession* mounted 
on a coach four stories high. They fasten small ropes to the 
cable, two or three fathoms long T so that upwards of 2*000 people 
have room enough to draw the coach, and some old zealots* as it 
passes through the street, fall flat on the ground, to have the 
honour to he crushed to pieces by the coach wheels, ” 

These travellers' ted m began to be discredited when there 
were actually British residents at Puri, Aa early as 1818 
Stirling wrote : That exoees of fanaticism which formerly 

prompted the pilgrims to court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the whceU of the car of Jagannath has happily 
long ceased to actuate ihe worshippere of the present day. 
During four years that I have w itnessed the eetemony, three cases 
only ot this revolting species of immolation have occurred, one 
of which I may observe U doubtful, and should probably be 
ascribed to accident; in tho other the victims had long been 
angering from some excruciating complaints, and chose this 
method of ridding themselves of the burthen of life in preference 
to ether modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower orders under 
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similar circumstances," Mr. Fergusaon, who visited Puri in 
1838, saw “ the pilgrims Lurrying to the spot talking and 
laughing, like people going to a fair in England, which in fact 
it is;’" Lut he mw no victims crushed under t be wheels, and 
none had been heard of for many years before. 

This fallacy was finally exposed by Sir William Hunter, 
who carefully examined the whole evidence on the subject, from 
1580, when Abul Fad wrote, through a long series of travellers, 
down to the police reports of 1870, and came to the conclusion 
that the deaths at the Car Festival were almost always accidental 
11 In a closely-packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand men 
and women, many of them unaccustomed to expOfcilrt or hard 
labour, and all of them tugging and attaining to the utmost 
under the blazing tropical sun, deaths, must occasionally occur. 

There have, doubtless, been instances of pilgrims throwing them¬ 
selves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious excitement; 
but such instances have always been ram, and are now unknown. 

At one lime, several unhappy people were killed or injured 
every year, but they were almost invariably cases of accidental 
trampling. The few suicides tlmt did occur were for the most 
part eases of diseased and miserable objects, who took this 
means to pul themselves out of pain. The official returns now 
place this beyond doubt. 

L - Nothing, indeed, could bo more opposed to the spirit of 
Vishnu worship than self-immolation. Accidental deaths within 
the temple renders the whole place unclean. The ritual suddenly 
stops, and tho polluted offerings are hurried away from the sight 
of the offended god. According to Chaitanya, the apostle of 
Jftgnpn&th, the destruction of the least of God’s creatures is a sin 
against, the Creator, Solf-immolation he would have regarded 
with horror. The copious religious literature of his sect frequently 
describes the Car Festival, but makes no mention of self- 
sacrifice, nor does it contain any passage that could be twisted 
into a sanction for it. Abul Fax!, the keen Musalmnn observer, 
is equally silent, although from the context it is almost certain 
that, had he beard of the practice, he would have mentioned it," 

For the due observance of the daily ritual and the celebration Tkxilr 
of the festivals there is an elaborate organization of stbditi, ■>., 
the priests, attendants and servants of Jagannath. They aie 
divided into thirty*six orders, known as ekhatthd myojo, under a 
bead officer called the natjaka; hut they may i>e broadly grouped 
under two heads:—(1) the guards of the temple, such as Brahman 
Farihfiris (Hans. PrutiMri) and Gochliikars, and non-Brsdimans 
Dwaris, Lenkas, Paika, etc,); aud (2) the Pandas tBeng. 
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Pdndd) or priests of ihs god* Both ParihSria and Fandls are 
regarded with the greatest reverence by the pilgrims, so much so 
that if they are struck by their eaoe% they regard it os a sign of 
the grace of God nod believe that their sins are washed away. 
Of the other orders, the most noticeable are the Soars [Sana, 
S&ptikAra) or cooks, the Mel lips in charge of the wardrobe, and 
the Badtis, who osrist in the worship by handling water-pots, brass 
vessels, lamps* etc,, the Klmniitis, who call the priests and di&fri- 
buto the sacrificial flowers, the mneical players, and the dancing 
girls or Devadials.. 

Ordinarily, only two orders of priests can touch the Images of 
the god*, vis 5 „ the Fnshupalnka and the Piija Panda*; hnt this rule 
is relaxed during the Car Festival and the Snana Jatsril or bathing 
festival, when the services of all classes of priests are required to 
carry the images to and from the Snttnavedi and the cars, 
During these two festivals the Daitls are supposed to be specially 
in charge of the persons of the gods, but they have to go away 
before any bh&gn can he ottered or any rite performed* It lias 
been suggested that the position of the Dmtia points' to a 
compromise between Brahmanism and the older religion, whatever 
it was, According to tradition, the Daises are the descendants 
of the fowler Vbwabasn, and possess the privilege of touching 
the body of J agannath in virtue of their deso&nt* This tradition, 
their claims to be the guardian a of the god, their present duties 
and habits, all point to the fact that they aro the descendant* 
of the old people w ho worshipped the god, whom the Brahman* 
absorbed in their system* 

Another class about whoso position there has been some mis¬ 
conception is that ol the dancing girls. For example, Sir William 
Hunter writes H Indecent ceremonies disgrace the ritual* and 
dancing girls with rolling eye* put the modest female worshipper 
to the blush tr * * . “ The baser features of a worship which dims 
at a sensuous realisation of God appears in a hand of prostitutes 
who ring before the image n , , * “ In the Pillared Hall a choii of 
dancing girls enliven the idol"* repast by their airy gyrations ” „. 
14 The indecent rites which have crept into Yisbnnvkm aro 
represented by the Birth Festival (Jkmn i) T m wMA a priest 
takes the part of the father and a dancing girl that of the mother 
of Jagsnnlth* and the ceremony of his nativity is performed to the 
life." It is reported that there is no indecency in any of tho¬ 
rites, and no dnuriug girl has part in the ritual* One girl* it is 
true, performs an antiquated dance to the accompaniment of a 
small drum during Jaganp-Uh’s morning meal (aak&itidfifipa) ; bat 
this ii not regarded as an essential part of the ceremony, and her 
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absence does not interfere with its performance Again, at night* 
*h«n all the eorcmordte are over* one of the dancing girls cornea 
(after a bath whatever the tour may be) and sings a song in the 
presence of the deity. But* should any of the dancing girls enter 
the inner sanctuary except on these two occasions* the whole shrine 
is considered dcfibd and ttt<ihn&rtd T ttt r or a ceremony of purification, 
has to be performed before the rites can continue. 

Another statement which may be corrected is that H As the 
pilgrims posses the lion Gate, a man of the sweeper cast* strikes 
them with his broom to purify them of their sins, and forces 
them to promise on pain of luting all the benefits of pilgrimago 
not to disclose the events oE the journey and the secrete of the 
shrine* 1 * Sweepers as a eka* are prohibited from entering, no 
pilgrim is struck by their brooms, and no promise of secrecy 
is exadftL 

The temple, with its full establishment, is under the Rija fUji 
of KbnxdAp now known generally us the Bljl of Piiri* because 1 LTfcJ 
he lives at Puii* The EftjA has to perform some nominal 
services in the temple, vk.. sweeping the cars and strewing flowers 
over the idols doling the Car Festival, hut as he rarely comes 
out, this work is done by a proxy, the Afudiratha* Formerly the 
duties of superintendence vested in the Raj A were carried out by 
FaricteJthd* or inspectors* but under the system now in force Ike 
work of supervision is entrusted to the Manager, at present &u 
Oriyi Deputy Magistrate^ 

The connection of the Raja of Khurda with the temple 
dates hack to the time of Man Singh, who in 1590 conquered 
Orissa* and selected the then Raju of Khurda, llSmthandradeva^ 
u Superintendent of the temple, probably because he was 
related to the Bhoi kings of Orissa. Ruirichandru^fl descendants 
continued to manage the temple till the iSth century, when the 
Musaltnan Deputy Governors ousted the TUjftj levied a pilgrim 
tax* and generally interfered so much with the internal manage¬ 
ment of the temple, that the priests fled with the idols ami kept 
them hid in a hill on the Chilka lake. The loss of revenue 
which resulted forced the Deputy Governor to induce the 
priests to bring back the idols under a promise that tho 
worship of Jagannftth would not be interfered with* When All 
Ynrdi Khan ceded Orissa to tho Maritlifts, the latter kept the 
management in their own hands, had tho ceremonies and festivals 
properly conducted, and mads good any deficits due to an excess 
of expenditure. On the conquest of Orissa in 1S03- P the British 
authorities managed the temple for tho first lew years* and 
then, desirous of withdrawing from tho direct management of 
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a heathen temple* entrusted the superintendent to the lUji of 
Khurdi* who had been released from imprisonment in 1807, and 
ordered him to live in Purl town. The subsequent history of the 
connection of tho Eijl with the temple will be found In 
the section dealing with Administration at the end of this 
chapter. 

No account of Jag&nnath worship would be complete with¬ 
out some account of the mtfihs in Puri. J lath 9 are monastic 
houses originally founded with the object of feeding travel* 
lera* beggars and ascetics, of giving religious instruction to 
cftttes or disciples* and generally of encouraging u religious 
life, (The heads of these religious houses, who are called 
Mnhaut* or Math-dh&nX are elected from among the ch'f& r and 
are assisted In the management of their properties by Ad/tikdn\ 
who may bo described as their bn sines a managers. They are 
generally celibates, but in certain math?, married men may hold 
the otEeS' Muhanii are the *jumt or spiritual guides of many 
people, who present the math* with presents of money and endow* 
menta in laud. Thus, the Sriramad&sa or Dakhiimparsvu math 
received rich endowments from the Marti this, its abbot having 
been tho guru oi the MarMhfi Governor ; while the Mahttnl of 
the Emir Math in the 18th century, who had the reputation 
of being a very holy ascetic* similarly got large offerings from 
his followers. -Both Saiva and Vaishuava tn$th$ exist in Purl. 
The Isnds oi the latter are known as amritia-mauahi (literally 
nectar-food), because they were given with the intention that 
the proceeds thereof should he spent in offering 6ft opa before 
Jagnnnith, and that the maMprattid thus obtained should bo 
distributed among pilgrims, beggars and ascetics; they are 
distinct from the amfuta~mafhoki lands of the temple itself* wliioh 
arc under the superintendence of the Baja, In 1848, Balm Brij 
EGshore Gho&o roughly estimated the annual income of 29 math* 
from land alone at Its, 1,46,400** and this income must have 
increased largely during the last 60 years. 

There arc over 70 matki in Purl town. The chief Saiva math* 
arc located in the sandy tract near Sw&rga-dwur* viz H * Sankara 
cksrya, with a fine library of old manuscripts* and Sonk&rjuiiinda, 
which bos a branch at Bhubaneswar Near the Sankara-chary a 
math is a small math o! the Kabirpanthis or followers of Kablr 
and the Sikh Guru Nan at. Most of the maths are naturally 
\ aishnava, The richest of the latter are Emir, Srirlm&dAsa and 
Eagltavadasa, the inmates of which are liimata or followetn of 
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Rlminanda. The Gauriyls or followers o! Chaitsnya have two 
M3f&% ro., Ridb&kAnta, with a celibate abbot, and Kothbhoga 
with a married abbot ; while (be Maikvioharis have the Aeh&ri 
math with a Telngu married abbot, and the local sub-sects have 
two OriyA mat ha. The UttarapArsva math is one of the oldest 
and most highly esteemed,, being permitted to supply a special 
Wo jo of Jagann&tb,. the mohaiia-h/wga. Another math with a fair 
income is located in the Jaganniith- vallabha garden, which is 
frequently mentioned in the biographies of Chaitsnya. 

The Jagannath pilgrimage appears to be at least eight PlLomr ‘ 
centuries old, for in an inscription dating back to 1137 A. D» we 
find mention of a pilgrim who u went to the sacred Ptirushottam 
Kshetra and gave away his wealth in charity on the noisy shore 
of the sea."* Throughout these centuries the magnificence of 
the temple, with its elaborate ritual, the liberal royal patronage 
it enjoyed, the development of YaiehnaYLsm, the catholicity of 
worship it inculcated, have combined in attracting attention to 
JflgannMh; and year after year a steady stream of pilgrims has 
flowed to the temple by the sea in spite of the great difficulties 
of the journey. Nothing, however, has stimulated pilgrimage 
so much os the organized system of pilgrim guides. The 
Fand&s and Pari barb of the tenfple have divided among them* 
selves the whole of India, each having their'allotted circle, in 
which they claim to possess a monopoly of pilgrims. Two or 
three months before the beginning of the principal festivals, the 
Dola and Rath J Atria, they engage agents, mostly Brahmans and 
sometimes barbers and Gourds, and depute them to different parts 
of India in order to recruit pilgrims. These agents, who are 
often erroneously called PandAs, are known as hdtuds (journey¬ 
men) in GriyA and at hat !u Bengali. 

They travel among the chief towns end villages of their circle, piiyn n 
carrying with them ninudlga, i.r., rice half boiled and offered voided 
to Jagannath, and DiahdpraaM, i.«. t folly boiled rice, sweet¬ 
meats, pulses, etc., which have been similarly placed before the 
god. This sacred food they offer to the townsfolk and villagers 
whom they visit, and at the same time persuasively appeal to 
their pious feelings and their longing for new sights by telling 
them— and especially the women and old men—of the miraculous 
power of the god, his groat temple and holy service, of the 
wonderful eights to be seen on the way and at Puri itself, 
of the beatific virions to be enjoyed in tbe temple,, and of the 
certain salvation to be obtained from a glimpse of the god. 

* ttoamolLtD Ch.»kr*rarli L Tht dalt of tit JayanuiiA Ttmflt F*r\, J-A.S.B., 
firt 1,1198. 
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Hurried oonsulfarioits follow in the family and with the neigh¬ 
bours, and money is got together for the journey. A short time 
before the festival, the pilgrims leave home, on an auspicious 
day, under the guidance of the Panda’s agent, generally in a 
party of five to twenty persons. Females predominate, and 
among females, widows; instancies ore not wanting of young 
women running away from tbeir homes and joining the little 


body of pilgrims. 

The perils of the journey fifty years ago hare been vividly 
described by Sir W. W. Hunter;— 11 The' great spiritual army 
marched its hundreds, and sometimes its thousands of miles along 
burnin g roads, across unbridged rivers, and through pestilent 
regions of jungle and swamps. * Those who kept to tb* road had 
spent their strength long before the holy city was reached. The 
sturdy women of Hindustan braved it out and atrng songs till they 
dropped; hut the weaker females of lien gal limped piteously 
along with bleeding feet in silence, broken only by deep sighs 
and an occasional sob. Many a sickly girl died upon the road; 
and by the time they reached Puri, the whole party had their 
feet bound up in rags, plastered with dirt and blood.” At that 
time the Bengal pilgrinis had to tramp all the way from Ulu- 
beria to Puri on the Jagunnsth Trunk Road, only the wealthier 
classes travelling id bullock carts or palanquins, while pilgrims 
from the south used to come by road along the strip of land 
between the Gbilki lake and the Bay, or in a few cases by boats 
across tho Chilka. During the last UO years of the i&th century 
the difficulties of the journey were much decreased, as it was 
possible to go from Calcutta by sea-going steamers to Cbandball in 
the Balasore district, thence by river in barges towed by steam 
launches to Cuttack, and lastly by road to Puri. Now-a-dayu 


moat pilgrims travel by rail direct to the sacred town. 

The earliest known account of the pilgrimage in detail is 
recorded in the biographies of Ckaitanya, Btnh os the Kadchi of 
Goviuda Dia, the ChaiUmtfti-bh&jacttta, and the CfiaitQnyn~Ctiaftt4* 
mrita. That great apostle of Yoishnaviaa first came to Puri early 
in lb 10 A. D. During his pilgrimage through Orissa he visited 
tho Saiva temple In J ales war, the shrmos of Kshirachora Gopi* 
n athu at Reiimn&, of YarihamUha and BirajR at J&jpur, of Sikshi- 
gop&la GopIaMha at Cuttack (since removed to Sstyabfcdi, I'd 
miles north of Puri) and tho Lingarij at Bhubaneswar. Modem 
pilgrims omit Jalcswur and Rernuni, and only a few visit JajpttT 
end Satyabadj. PaRsiu g onwards through Cuttack, the neat fit at ion 
reached is Bhubaneswar, which though inferior to Puri in religious 
‘nudity surpasses it in its wealth of artistic and archaeological 
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remains. Hero the pilgrims bathe in the sacred tank of Viudu- 
afigara, pay their respects to B&sudeva on its east bank, visiL 
the great temple of Lingari j, and next circumambulate the 
other great temples in the neighbourhood, Siddheswar and 
Kcdareswar, BraHmeswar, Yameswar and LUmeswar, The 
offerings of boiled rice at lingari] and Basudcva, it may be 
added, are considered nearly as sacqped os the mak&prat&l of 
Jagannath in their power to obliterate caste distinction. 

Pursuing their journey from. Bhubaneswar, the weary 
pilgrims at last catch sight of the blue wheel topping the tower of 
the Jagannath temple. liaising a loud shout of " Ju> JagannAlh 
hi ja> t ” they change their dress. Those who hare come by road 
burry on over the old bridge of 18 openings, the AtAOradft 
bridge, while those who alight at the railway station hurry 
on over the sand, all eager to arrive quickly at the Lion 
Gate, The pains and miseries of the journey are forgotten, 
when the devotees reverently enter inside and catch a glimpse of 
the idols seated in their full glory on the Ltatnavedi. This first 
visit is known as dhvh p&ge dorian , i,s., H paying homage to the 
gods with the dust on the feet. " The pilgrim guide now makes 
over his little flock to his employer. Those who have none are 
eagerly questioned by the priests or their servants, khttda are 
brought forward, and in most cases an ancestor or a relation is 
traced ont ss a client, 'lhe thdlds, it may be explained, are the 
Pandas* books, in which the names of their pilgrims and their 
ancestors are entered. When no ancestor or relation can be 
traced, and the pilgrims hesitate to select a Panda, there is 
often a brawl, and occasionally a fight, between the agents of 
the different priests. The priests then lodge the pilgrims in the 
licensed lodging-houses, arrange for a supply of daily food from 
the temple, and depute men to Bhow them the sacred places. 

The pilgrims naturally first visit the shrine of Jagann&th, 
Belabhadfu and Sabhadri; and offer jewels, ornaments, money, 
cloths and other valuable articles at their throne. These 
become the property of the temple. Then they visit the other 
shrines within the enclosure, of which the most important 
are Bltnali (a form of DorgS), Lakahmi, Saraswati and Sfirya. 
Barren women especially worahip the Aksh&ya-bata {Fitut 
BengaUwi*) and Its presiding deity, Bata-Gauesha, in order that 
they may be blessed with offspring. Outside the temple, the 
principal sacred places visited by the pilgrims arc (l) (J imdicLl- 
b&ri, to which the three deities are driven in cars during the Car 
Festival; {2} the panchu-tirtha or five sacred sites, via., the alone* 
embanked tanks of indradyumua, Mflrbandn and Swet-Gangi 
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Tfitb temples T-jpnng from their edgo, the Ghakn-ttrtka ami t he 
Sxvarpad’ft'ax or door of heaven, hoth on the sea side; and (3) 
the temple of Loknfith on the ^eet, the water of which is so 
sacrnd that an oath taken by it is regarded by the people of 
as more awful than an oath on the holy offerings of Jagannifch 
or any other deity* The GauriyA Vaishnavas, the follow era of the 
Chaitanya cult, also ™t the mutA* hallowed by association with 
ChaitauYU* viz., EAdh&kinta. where he lived end where his cell 
and qmlt are shown* AuliA t where bis wooden shoes are kept, 
end Toil Gopin&tb near the sea shore, ^here he is said to have 
disappeared* 

The pilgrims are enjoined to stop at Puri at least throe 
nights, but moat atop longer during the Hath and Dola fee* 
rivals/ During the former Bengalis predominate; during the 
latter, the proportion of up-country people is larger ^ and 
during the Pencbaka or EAsa festival, the local people prevail* 
Former!y the largest number came during the Car Festival, and 
nest during the Ifoli; but now-a-days* on account of easy 
communication by rail, the number o! pilgrims is more equally 
distributed over the whole year* and the crowd lias also increased 
on other holidays, such as the Fuji and Christmas holidays. 
Special occasions, snob aa the Kakbara or Gobind DwSdasi, which 
occur at rare intervals, attract enormous crowds numbering hun¬ 
dreds ol thousands* Accurate statistics of the number of pilgrims 
who visit Pun every year are not available, but a very fair idea 
of their number may be gathered from the figures showing the 
number of passengers booked by railway every year, viz., 
300,000 in 1901 * the same number in 1902 , 281,000 in 1903 * 
331,000 in 1904 and 245,000 in 1905 ; over a half of these * 
came from places 100 miles distant* The greatest rash 
is at the time of the Rath Jitra. In 1907 this festival was 
attended by 70,000 persons, while It is on record that in 
1892 there was an influx of over 200 s 000 pilgrims, this large 
crowd being attracted by the fact that the year was oonai- 
derad an highly auspicious one, and that it was intended 
to renew the images (urea kakbani] — *n intention which Was 
subsequently given up* or even mote would have flocked to the 
sacred city* 

The pilgrims include Bengalis, Griyls, Gujaratis* Marwaiis, 
Punjabis, Harfttkis and Telugus, and the majority are people 
of the poorer ctara-s, sudr as indigent widows, religious mendi¬ 
cants, and needy peasants, A very large proportion are widows, 
who make great sacrifices to undertake the pilgrimage; instances 
me known of poor widow's saving a little month after month 
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for yearn together, by foregoing some of the necessities of life, 
until they have enough for the expenses of the journey and 
of the offerings required. The difficulties of housing and feeding 
these multitudes can easily be imagined. The lodging-houses 
only provide accommodation for 20,00(1 pilgrims, and many 
have to camp out in the open, so that in the dry weather the 
place looks like a great encampment. Unfortunately the Car 
Festival, the great ceremony of the year, takes place in the 
rainy weather, and at this time the pilgrims who cannot find 
room in the lodging-houses or shelter elsewhere arc exposed to 
the inclemency of tho season. Conditions have now improved 
owing to the opening of the railway, the increase in. the 
number of licensed lodging-houses, tho improved sanitation 
of the town, and the greater facilities afforded for getting 
non-rice food. Pilgrims also observe less rigidly the custom 
of not cooking their food, exceptions being made in the case 
of the rick and the young. With all these changes for the 
better, however, Puri town and district still form a focus of 
cholera. 

Inside the temple the greatest rush takes place on the nova- 
guv can a day, when the images, repainted and fully dressed, after 
15 days’ rest, are brought out for public view. The pilgrims who 
had been eagerly w'aiting for this day crowd inside to see tho 
gods, and special arrangements have to bo nude by the temple 
authorities to prevent accidents. The pilgrims aro allowed to 
enter the temple in batches by the north door of the Jagamohsns. 
taken by a tortuous way to the sandal-wood barrier in the Mukh- 
st&li, allowed a minute or two to have a look at the idols, and 
then hurried out through the south gate of the Jagamohana. 

The services of the Pandas are of much value at this time, their 
men forming a cordon round the pilgrims by interlocking hands, 
and then slowly taking them by the tortuous passage inside, 
thus bearing on themselves the fall brunt of the crash. Never¬ 
theless, the frantio struggles of men and women, many old and 
sick, are often a pitiable sight, and several swoon away in the 
heat and the crush. 

The Pandas have frequently been charged, and in many oases Pnadi** 
not without reason, with fleecing their pilgrims ; but it is undem- to™**- 
able that they labour hard to secure the personal comfort of the 
latter, and to show them the tlrtfias and have the due ceremonies 
performed with the least inconvenience possible. Apart from 
small commissions on the purchase of. ina/idpmtdd and knick- 
knacks, the chief income of these spiritual guides is obtained 
when the ceremony called dtikd-ban^hd is performed. This takes 
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okijo in a building known as Vaikuniha, situated outside tbe 
inner enclosure to the north of the tempi®. Hero nu)r»l 
pro^uro is put on the pilgrims to pay a round sum for periodical 
WWfM of food to be distributed among Brahmans, Ws^ “ d 
nscetice. Sums varying from Rb. 5 to Rs. 1,000 are reahz^ m 
this way from eachJiend of the family, and are appropriate y 
the priests. In case the pilgrim has no ready cash in hand, ho 
executes a note of baud to pay the balance on reaching homo j 
and these debts are almost always repaid. Big landholders ami 
RBiHb, also grant the Pandhs endowments of land and even enure 
villages. But the Pandas, though often well paid, quickly spend 
the money, partly in spendthrift habits, partly in ©mploj ing 'p° 1 tL 
for recruiting pilgrims. Most pilgrims are able to paj eir 
FondSs for the services rendered by them, including accommo¬ 
dation in the lodging-houses; but numbers are m a state of 
destitution before the time comes for them to turn their backs 
upon the holy.city and set their faces once more homewards. 
Since 1902 there has been a fund for the relief of destitute 
pilgrims, the object of which is to furnish them with sufficient 
money for travelling and diet, and thus enable them to return o 

their homes in safety. l!C , , , ■ 

i E/uya (S&ns. bhvnja, to eat) means food sanctified by being 
offered to a god, while food made holy by presentation to agun 
nath goes under the name of makipffttSft* The latter erm 
properly means any food offered to JagannAtb, whether coo c 
or uncooked, rice or other food, bnt popularly it is used on y 
for cooled rice, pulses, vegetables, tamarind, preparations o 
the same. and sweetmeats, but not for edible fruit. The ' 1 -'tt™ 
are of two kinds, the kotkbkaya or offerings made from the 
temple funds and the RAjA** house, and chhuUrabhoga, or offerings 
made by mot fit or private persons. About half of the fotkbhttyi 
wnMvfatA'i is given as remuneration to the officiating priest», 
and the rest is sold, the sale proceeds being credited to the 
account of the E&jA of Puri. It is reported by the Manager 
that the whole o! the koihbhogtt is regarded as part of the s 
perquisites, from which be allows a portion to the priests. The 
food is cooked in the temple kitchens (rota-gbaro) by the »,uArs, 
and it thence removed by a covered passage to the inner sanctuary 
in the case of ordinary tiottMoga*, and to the Bhogamandapa 
in the case of larger kAhbhogan and tbhrtrabbogas. When the 
food is being presented to the gods, the priests on duty utter 
tiuintrat, fans and fly-flaps (cAdumn?) are waved, and morio 
is played. Except the Snare and the priests, none can touch 
the pots ; otherwise they become unfit for presentation before tho 
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god and have k> bg thrown away- But on the completion of 
worship, tho food becomes aad thou can be touched 

by anybody and offered even by aiea of low caste to BrAhmans 
aad others of high caste- The thus prepared (minus 

the quantity retained by the Rajs and the priests on duty) is 
offered for ante at Sa rghsm, a place outside the inner enclosure on 
the way to the Safina vedL Here the pd grinds or their Ban das' 
employes bay aad take tho pots to the lodging-houses. Tlio 
coo ting to generally well done t but i£ kept for more than a day* 
as is usually the case duriag the Car Festival, tho food putrefies 
and becomes unfit for consumption, 

Tho eating of mak&pm*&d or tho holy food is perhaps tho most 
distinctive feature of a pilgrimage to Puri. In' tho presence of 
Jagfljinfith all men, whether priest, noble or peasant, are regarded 
as equal, and the sign of this equality is that all may join 
together in eating the i mthdprmdiL Popular belief, indeed, lias it 
that, if a low caste man offers it to one of a higher caste, and the 
latter turns away bis head in contemptuous refusal* his neck 
becomes rigid and bis head remains in that position- Another 
legend is that a proud pilgrim from Northern India once 
swore that ho would eat tha leavings of no mortal or immortal 
being. But as ha crossed the bridge outside the sacred city* 
hie arms and logs fell off T and thera he toy oa the roadside 
for two months, till a dog came out of the town eating a frag- 
meat of the holy food* aad dropped some as ha passed. The 
proud man crawled forward on his stomach, and ate the leavings 
all slavered from the jaws of the unclean animal. Thereupon, 
the meroy of Jagann&th visited him; new limbs wore given to 
him T aad he entered the holy city as a humble disciple. It 
should be added, however, that the doctrine of equality of all 
mm in the sacrament of the holy food to not always realized 
in practice, as a high caste man will sometimes take cam to avoid 
the chance of being offered rice touched by a man of low caste, 
Tho mokdprvz&d to unfortunately a fruitful source of disease. 
No pious pilgrims in good healt h would dream of Booking their 
food at Fun", aad they eat the holy rice in whatever state it may 
fee, for every groin is holy. It is too sacred for the least frag¬ 
ment to be thrown away, and the result is that large quantities 
are eaten in a state dangerous uvea to a man in robust 
health, while some to taken away to the pilgrims' homes and 
there distributed among their relatives. The state of boiled 
rice kept lor such a long time can bo better imagined than 
described, but its effects are sufficiently apparent from tho number 
of deaths caused by cholera and bowel comptoinU* 
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asm! sis- Under the Muhammadan mle 0 lakhs of rupee# are said to 

TiATtmf- befln realized by Government from the tax levied on pilgrims 
coming to Jagamiith.* The MaiitMa, being Hindus, encouraged 
the worship and sanctioned regular payments for the support of 
the temple. In epite of this, their misrule must hare greatly 
diminished the number of pilgrims. The Merit hi officials levied 

1 oppressive dues along the route; at each ford and pass t e 

unhappy pilgrims had to pay toll; and every- myrmidon extorted 
all that he could. The Jaganirith road was a mere foot-path, 
marked by the dead bodies of victims of cholera; and in 1806 
the Revd, Claudius Buchanan describe* the neighbourhood of 
Jagamrith as “ a valley of skulls,” and tells ns that tigers 
roared every night near the outskirts and made havoo of tlie 
unhappy pilgrims, whose bones strewed the highways. ^ 

When the British marched to occupy the Province in 191M, 
Lord Wellesley expressly enjoined the troops to respect the temple 
and the religious prejudices of the Brahmans and pilgrims ; and 
a deputation of Brahmans accordingly came into the camp, and 
placed the temple under their protection, without a blow being 
struck. For the first few years the East India Company followed 
the same system as the Msrsth&s, who had annually made 
up the difference between the receipts and the expenditure oi 
the temple. The result was that there was a deficit every year, 
which the Company had to make good. In 1806 Ihe Govern¬ 
ment endeavoured to get rid of the minute supervision of idoJ£ 
Irons rites which this system involved, and by Regulation IV 
of 180® the superintendence of the temple was vested in an 
auembly of three pandit* nominated by the Collector of the 
Pilgrims' Tax and appointed by Government. By Regulation 
IV of 1809 the assembly of paxdk* was abolished, and the 
management was transferred to the KajS of Kkuid& (now known 
as the Riji of Puri), who was appointed hereditary Superin¬ 
tendent. He was not granted, however, supreme authority ; for 
in order to prevent any abuse of power on his part, three 
of the principal servants of the temple wore appointed to 
assist hitn. ’They were not to be removed from their office 
except with the sanction of Government , and were required to 
report to Government any cases in which the Raj* issued order® 
inconsistent with "the recorded roles and institutions of the 
temple. The Raj 4 received a fixed allowance on the under¬ 
standing that the sum allotted was to be spent wholly ia the 
maintenance of the temple. 
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Government reimbursed itself by "a pilgrim tax similar to 
that which had been levied by the native governments, but of 
a much lighter character. This tax formed srn important item in 
our revenue from Orissa; but it was felt that the money received 
was to a certain extent the price of a State sanction to idolatry. 
Accordingly, in 1840 the Company abolished the pilgrim tax, gave 
up all connection with the temple, and by Act X of that year 
vested the B*j* with full and absolute authority in regard to the 
management of the temple and Its property. No provision, how* 
ever, was made for his removal from the office of Superintendent 
of the temple on account of misconduct, or for carrying on his 
duties m the event of his being incapacitated. Act X of 1*40 
marked a new and important departure in the policy of Gov¬ 
ernment. It not only repealed the pilgrim tax, but also forbade 
the temple authorities to impose taxes of any kind upon the 
pilgrims for admission into the temple and performing ceremonies 
there. The right of free admission and free worship thus became 
& recognised privilege of the general body of pilgrim*. 

At the same time, Government scrupulously maintained the 
pledges on the strength of which tho temple had been placed 
under our protection by the priests. It declined to interfere with 
its ancient giants, and continued to make au annual payment 
to meet the expenses of the temple, which are said to have 
averaged Rs. o3,UUQ per annum- In 1843, the estate of Satais 
Haifa! Mahal, yielding an annual rental of Rs. 17,420, was 
made over to the IUja, and the annual money payment made 
by Government was thenceforth reduced to Rs. 35,738. In 
1846, it was ascertained that out of this sum Re, 23,321 repre¬ 
sented partly certain assignments of revenue granted by the 
former lUjfis of BerSr, and partly certain dues (called aflir) 
formerly collected on behalf of the temple, on account of which 
compensation was due i and it was therefore decided that the 
annual payment should be reduced to fis. 23,321, being the 
amount of the resumed endowment and compensation for tha sflir 

referred to. . . , x . _ .. . , * 

In 1856, owing to the neglect of the Superintendent of the 

temple, it was found necessary, for the protection of the pilgrims, 
to appoint a police establishment at au annual expense of 
Rs 6 304, which was accordingly deducted from the annual 
payment made by' Government. In 1858 the Government 
decided to make no more of these payments, but to transfer to the 
temple certain lands yielding an income of Rh. 16,517, tha aum 
then being paid by it. Subsequently, it was decided, in 1859, 
that in future the Superintendent should be held responsible for 
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the preservation o! peace inside the fciuplc, that lie should him- 
self maintain such extra police as might be necessary outride the 
temple on the occasion ol the great festivals, and that the sum of 
Re. 6,^04 hitherto paid direct to the police should he made over 
to the Superintendent, until a transfix of laud yielding an equiva¬ 
lent sum could be effected. The Superintendent, for bis pari, 
executed an agreement, by winch he bound lumMrlf to maintain 
a body of barkand&m to assist in preserving order outride the 
temple during the Car Festival, and to keep up barriers at the 
temple gates to prevent a tush of pilgrims. 

In 1669 the IUj'A of Khttrdft died, and his widow was 
empowered by bis will to conduct the affairs of the temple during 
the minority of his adopted, heir. The management of the temple 
went from bad to worse, nor was there any improvement when 
the lift j a ranie of age. Matters came to a crisis in 1878, when the 
Raji was tried for murder, convicted, and sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life. This sentence brought about a very anomalous 
utato of things, inasmuch as, under Act X of 18*10, the superin¬ 
tendence of the temple remained with the Rfija even after his 
transportation. Eventually, in 188-5, Government instituted a 
suit under Act XIV of 1882 (one section of which bad repealed 
the provision in Act X of 1840 vesting the ItSj& of Puri with 
the superintendents) for the purpose of declaring vacant the office 
of Superintendent, which waa nominally held by the convict Raja, 
and of obtaining a decree to appoint new trustees under the trust 
and to settle a scheme for its nianageracnt. This suit was hotly 
contested ; the cry that religion was in danger w as raised in the 
vernacular press; and in the end the case was abandoned in 
1888 under a deed of compromise. This deed stipulated that 
during the minority of tho young UAjfl, Mukunda Deva, his 
grandmother and guardian should exercise on his behalf the rights 
of superintendence over the temple till he came of age ; and 
that she should appoint a competent Manager to manage tho 
^flairs of the temple during his minority, 'fids arrangement 
continued till 1897, when the RftjS having attained his majority, 
the decree ceased to have any force- Complaints of negligence 
and mismanagement continued even after the lift j ft came of age, 
and eventually a Deputy Magistrate was appointed os Manager, 
with his consent, in 1002. 

One other point caLIs fot eped&I mention in connection with 
the templo administmfion, viE* t the preBcrvaHop of peace and 
maintenance of order in the shrine and its precincts — n matter of 
considerable importance, as the records shew that without proper 
police arrangements many pilgrims may be crushed to death 
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at tlie great festivals- It i* probable that the ParibAtie or here¬ 
ditary temple guards were originally charged with the maintenance 
of order within the temple; but in 1855 we find a body of ierAaa- 
ddies working apparently under the orders of the .Superintendent 
In consequence of several accidents which had taken place, this 
force was reorganized and augmented in 1856, under the direct 
control of the Magistrate, at an annual cost of R*.‘ 6,804, which 
was deducted from the sum paid by Government annually to the 
Superintendent. This arrangement remained in force till 1859, 
when the responsibility for keeping up an adequate force rf guard* 
inside the temple, and for supplying extra police outside it during 
the great festivals, was entrusted to the Superintendent, who 
received an assignment of land yielding a yearly income of 
E*. 6,804, to defray the expenses thereby incurred- Beyond 
occasional help, the arrangements for policing the interior of the 
temple remained in his charge till 190 L when a body of regular 
police was posted within it, at the Superintendent’a expense, in 
consequence of some serious accidents which had occurred. This 
fores has been withdrawn since the appointment of a Manager, 
thu task of controlling the crowds of pilgrims inside the temple 
being left to the temple staff. Under the present system. 
Government supplies the police stationed at the gates of the 
temple and the principal tanks, and the Superintendent paj's 
Rb. 24ft on account of a temporary force of 6ft bnrhmddMet during 
the Rath Jatra. Inside the temple, the only force consists of the 
rarihiris or hereditary guards, who are remunerated by grants 
of lands or paid from the temple funds, and of salaried guards 
paid monthly, such as dftfaddr*, larktinddzes, ffrfd™, etc. 

The landed endowments of the temple consist of the Ekrajfit lacow*. 
mahals in the Khurda subdivision and of the Satais Haz&ri Mahal, 
mainly in the headquarters subdivision, an account of w*hich will 
be found in Chapter XII. 

Besides the income obtained from landed endowment*, there 
are a number of miscellaneous sources of revenue, of w hich a few 
may he mentioned, viz., (1) the piixiikd or offering* made on the 
throne of the gods by the pilgrims. These include jewels, gold 
and silver ornaments, coins, silk and cotton clothe, shawls, plate*, 
eupe, umbrellas and faiiB. The money is spent, and the rest aw 
removed to the wardrobe or treasury. Ranjit Singh, it may be 
mentioned, when on his death.bed in 1839, expressed a wish that 
the famous Koh-i-Nur diamond (then valued at one million sterling) 
should bo sent to Jagannatb, but his wish was not given effect to. 

(2) The sale of koth'bhoga mkdpraiM, or the daily offerings paid 
for from temple funds. (3) Miscellaneous payment* made by the 
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iebtili at the time of first appointment, or for taking leases of fire¬ 
place* in the temple kitchen, or for placing bkoga before the 
stone throne. (4) The sale of the wood and doth used in the 
construction of the ear*, which are considered especially holy. 
(5\ Miscellaneous receipt* from pilgrims, #.y., for the privilege of 
having a private view of the gods, for permission to use fans, 
fly-flaps or lighted torches before the gods, for haring flags 
and strips* of coloured doth hung from the temple tower, for 
haring their names inscribed on the stones of SstpShAoh and 
Baiepfthach, »•*<, the flight* of 7 and 22 step*. (6) Various sums 
obtained by leasee of various rights, e.g., the right to sell sweet* 
meats, mahSpraiid or airmtljfa inside the temple, or the right to 
collect pice from pilgrims at the Rohiiu-kund, Gnndicha-biri or 
the cook-room {rota-ghara) when the gods aro absent from the 
temple. 

The Manager of the temple report* that in the three years 
1903-04 to 1906*07 the average annual income 'from all sources 
was B*. 1,39,586, the average annual expenditure being 
Bs. 62,569, and estimates that with careful management there 
should be a surplus of Es. 20,000 or Its. 46,000 per annum 
av ailab le for the repairs of the temple or any other work that may 
bo necessary. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PUBLIC health. 

The dimate o! the diet rid is* on the whole* healthy, and except in ctrMAta. 
certain swampy ar&as neat the CMLka lake, its inhabitant! are 
coinparatitely free from malaria. The healthiest part of the plains 
portion o! the district is the north of the headquarters aubdiviiim, 
which is free from water-logging in the rains ; the souths whore the 
land is often flooded and remains submerged for over a month at a 
time, is considered unhealthy, when the water drama off or driea up* 

The belt along the coast is always cool* but is often unpleasantly 
moist and is apt to be enervating after long residence; while the 
Chilta and its neighbourhood are damp during the rains, and 
the atmosphere is disagreeably saline in the hot weather. The 
climate of the Khuidl subdivision, on the other hand, h dry f 
and mast parts are healthy, the only feverish tracts being the 
M&ls* a wild hilly country lying to the west, and the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Chilti lake. In years of deficient rainfall, however* 
many parts of the subdivision suffer from want of a sufficient 
supply el drinking water, for the wells* tanks, springs and nullahs 
dry up or provide a scanty amount of bad water; in such 
years outbreaks of disease are almost inevitable. The railway 
is also a common source of infection. The stream of pilgrims 
coming to Purl by rail is a constant one, averaging about 20,000 
a month acid increasing at the time of the great festivals ; 
and the possibility of the introduction of cholera and other epidemic 
diseases is obvious. It is believed that, but for deaths among 
pilgrims and the effect that pilgrims have on the resident papula¬ 
tion, both directly and indirectly. Pari would compare favourably 
with the healthiest towns in Bengal. 

Previous to 1892, there were several changes in the system of vital 
registering births and deaths. In 1809 the duty of reporting math- 
deaths was imposed on the village cAawA _ kAlra, and in 1876 the TIM * 
system was extended to births | but the returns received were 
so incomplete that they were soon discontinued, and, except in 
towns, deaths alone were registered until 1892, when the ocllec* 
tion of statistics oE births as well as of deaths was ordered, 
and the system now in vogue was introduced. Under this system 
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-vital occurrences ate reported by the ckattkldfr* to the polio®, and 
tb® latteT submit monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon, by whom 
statistics tor the whole district are prepared. Tho statistics thus 
obtained are sufficiently accurate for tho purpose of calculating 
the approximate growth of the population and of showing the 
* relative healthiness or unhealthily of different yean ; hut little 
reliance can be placed on the classification of diseases to which 
deaths are attributed* owing to want of medical knowledge on the 
part of the reporting agency, which causes the chaukUtOr to 
regard fever os a general cause of death. In the case of Puri, 
moreover, a large number of deaths take place amnng the 
thousands of pilgrims who visit the shrine of Jagannatb every 
year, and those deaths cannot be distinguished in the returns 
from those occurring among the residents of the district. 

The most noticeable feature of the returns in recent years hos 
been the rise in the birth-rate, which has steadily increased from 
29-57 per milte in 1901 to 40-47 per mille in 1906. Only onoa 
tiEis there bo*a a lower birth-rate than that of 19Q1 P vk.* in 1* b . 
when it was 29*31 per mille; and only once has there been a higher 
birth-rate than in 1900, viz., in 1899, when it was 43*19 per mill®. 
The maximum mortality returned sinco tho present system of 
vital statistics was introduced was in 1901, when the death-rate rose 
to 41*32 per mille, and the lowest dcath-rato returned was ‘ 
per milte In 1896, Another feature brought out by the returns is 
that the death-rate in Pari town has been steadily dinuuishiag, 
apparently as the result, in part at least, of the Bara Daiida 
drainage scheme, completed in 1895. The average annual death- 
rate in the Puri town during the five years preceding its intro¬ 
duction was 49'OS per mille, but it has been Bteadily decreasing, 
falling in 1900 to 25*82, while the mean of the previous D years 
was only 34*62 per mille- But although the scheme referred 
. to baa been valuable, it is by no meauB complete, and the real 
cause of the diminishing death-rate in Puri must be sought in 
the generally improved sanitary conditions brought about by 
constant and assiduous site at ion to conservancy on the part of 
the local authorities, and in the advent of tho railway, which has 
tended largely to remove the congestion of tho popolaliou not 
only on the occasion of great festivals, hut throughout the year. 
1*0111 ex. The following account of the fevers of Puri has been prepared 
rot with die help of a note communicated by Major E. E. TV stem, 
mousse, } M jgtc Civil Surgeon qf Pari. 

There are two sources from which information may be drawn 
regarding the prevalence of different diseases, vil., the death 
returns supplied by the polios, and the attendance returns furnished 
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by the dispensaries. The first of these is unreliable, is the 
diagnosis of the cause of death is made by the village cha*ktifa- t 
and”his medical training is not exhaustive. The tendency is to 

exaggerate the number of deaths 
from fever (using the term to 
denote malarial fever), and to 
group under that heading all 
diseases in which the temperature 
is raised; «.g., pneumonia, pul¬ 
monary phthisis, and inflammatory conditions are aU apt to be 
included under the vague heading of fever. Even accepting this 
classification, Puri district is prominent as being the least feverish 
m Bengal As aliawn in the marginal statement, the de&th-r&te 
from fever is lew than half what it !s in the Province as a whole T 
it has never been as high as 10 per mill* since the present system 
of mortuary returns was introduced; and it has been known to 
fall as low as &'31 per mille. 

The second method of estimating the fever rate is by examin¬ 
ing the attendance of out-patients at the dispensaries Tins too 
must be necessarily incomplete, ns it depends entirely on the 
number of persons who use the dispensaries; but it is noticeable 
that in tbe district as a whole tbs total number of patient® ui 1905 
wag 93,370 and the number of cases of malarial fever was only 
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The marginal table giving the doath-rato per miUe in 1905 

and the preceding 5 years will bo 
sufficient to show the incidence 
of the death-rate in different 
lhanaft. With reference to 
these figures it may bo observed 
that the incidence of fever 
appears to depend largely on the 
physical conformation of the 
different circles. Puri town lies 
on flat ground, and is yearly surrounded by a Urge area of 
flood-water during the rainy season; as would be expected, the 
deaths from fever are more numerous when this water begins to 
subside, »>., in October, November and December. The areas 
of thePIpli, Gopacd Puri (rural) circles are also somewhat flat, 
and caps rial ly in parts of the Uop circle the land is much Hooded. 
Puri (rural), however, includes a large sandy tract in which 
drainage towards the sea and the Cbilka lake is fairly rapid, and 
this reduces the death-rate iu that area. The two circles cwu- 
prised in tho Khurda subdivision, viz., Khurda and Binpuv, ar$ 
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composed of high loud with hills of porous latent* and metamor- 
pfcc rook*, and are most favourably situated with regard a rapid 
natural drainage. Kanpur consists almost entirely of hills from 
which storm-water flows rapidly, and the people are particularly 
free from malarial fever, Khurda has also a capital natural 
drainage through the l&terite t indeed, this circle m not infre¬ 
quently visited by drought, , , 

Malarial fever is not a common disease m the district os a whole; 
hut only in certain parte, notably the areas round the Chiika lake, 
where the people have the typical abdomens, yellow conjimeUvae 
and unhealthy appearance characteristic .of a fever district in 
Bengal. The reason for this is not far to seek. The sonth-weetom 
part of the district is practically a Tarai country a fow-ljmgtiact 
with dense jungle, sloping to the sea from the hills of the Tribu¬ 
tary States. Mosquitoes abound, and they are of a peculiarly 
pertinacious variety. Their infective power appears to be high, 
and the malarial fever that new-comers or visitors suffer from 
is of a very severe type. Apart from the malaria in this region, 
the disease is not a prominent one in Puri district, and 
appears to cause little interference with the ordinary avocations 
of the people. The number of cases varies from year to year, 
and some seasons ere more malarious than others; bat Major 
Waters remarks:— 1 “ I have at no time seen anything to corres¬ 
pond with the malaria of Bengal, or that in any way taLlic, 
with Hunter's description of Pori at the time his edition of the 


Gazetteer was published.’ ’ 

Regarding other fevers. Major Waters, wnteB as o owe •— 
“Trypanosomiasis is, as far as I know, unknown in Puri. 
No cases have come under my notice, though it is probable that 
near the ChilkS lake some cases may exist. It ie also probable 
that cases may be brought in hy pilgrims. Filariasis is an 
extremely common affection in Pnri, as in Orissa generally. 
Numerous casee occur in all areas, hut it ia particularly common 
to tiie north and east. The disease, as is well known, is caused 
hy the filar ia tanguiai* Aowtnf*, which is inoculated with the 
bite of a coles mosquito. Sufferers from filariasia are attacked 
with fever (Adi-jar) at cyclical intervals, locally supposed to be 
influenced hy toe moon. The fever ie usually accompanied by an 
inflammation or irritation of the affected part. The dependent 
ports of toe body, scrotum, and lower limbs are most affected ; 
and so far as my personal observation goes, toe legs are meet 
affected in Puri town, and the scrotum in Khurda. The disease 
is not fatal, but causes much dieoomfort and some debility. Puri 
town swarms with foul cesspools and tanks, and these are the 
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breeding grounds for myriads of cute* mtaquitoes. It will be 
interesting to see what will be the effect in future yeare of the 
new drainage scheme on the number of filarial cases. 

‘‘Typhoid or enteric fever probably exists in Puri as In other 
towns, but I have never seen a ease. Native practitioners tall me 
that it does occur, bat it evidently is not common. Chicken-pox 
oeotire occasionally in the jail and probably elsewhere. Pneumonia 
occurs, hut is not very common; It is mostly seen amongst 
pilgrims, or rather debilitated persons, exposed to sudden and 
unexpected rain. Plague Is unknown.” An account of small-pox 
will bo given later. 

For many years Pori has bad the evil reputation of being a ctioler*. 
focus o! cholera, and a centre from which the disease spreads to 
other parts of India. “ Puri oily, ” Sir W. W. Hunter wrote 
30 years ago, “is a hot bed of the disease. It only requires 
tbs annually recurring conditions of overcrowding, of filth, of 
great heat, of dampness, and sudden atmospheric changes, to 
turn the pilgrim city into a pest house. • - . Tho Car 
Festival annually stays its thousand! It occurs at the most 
unfavourable and inclement season of tho year. Before its oloso 
tho rains are pretty well advanced, the roads are cut upi tho 
rivere are full, the roadside lodging-houses are does and steamy; 
and often the sole shelter for travellers is under trees dripping 
with rain." 

The chief force of tho epidemics was concentrated in the town, 
but thence they spread into the district, especially to the villages 
along the Trunk Hoad. Hero there were no proper arrange¬ 
ments for the accommodation of cholera-stricken patients, for 
water-supply, for latrine accommodation, or for the disposal o! 
refuse. During the rainy season tho roadsides were converted 
into huge sewage drains by the pilgrims, who encamped in 
swarms under the trees, or wherever they could find anything 
tike a dry pieoe of ground, where they slept, cooked, ate, drank, 
and attended to tho coils of nature openly and indiscriminately. 
Pilgrims entered the district enfeebled by exposure, by great heat 
«ad by exhausting marches, The unwholesome, uncooked and 
indigestible articles of food, on which .they had to subsist during 
their long march predisposed to disease, the conditions of the 
town fostered it, and the deplorable ignoiaaoe and carelessness 
of the people themselves helped its ravages. They could not, or 
would not, understand how easily cholera may be pa@ed on. 

WKh a Ugfat heart the pilgrim washed the stained clothing of 
a dead relative in the first convenient tank or well, and congra¬ 
tulated himself on Ids economy. Even as late as 1892 an oliieai 
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of Government, travelling on the Orissa Coast Canal after the 
festival at Pori, saw for days together the corpses of pilgrims, 
who had died from cholera, floating in the canals, into 
which apparently they bad been thrown by their friendB and 

relatives* , , 

With the improvement of the sanitation and drainage of me 
town, which has been carried out in the last 30 years, the 
mortality caused by cholera hoe diminished, hut epidemics stiU 
occur every year. A vicious circle has been formed in which 
the pilgrims infect Purl, ami Puri in ita turn affects the district 
Tear after year cholera commences up the pilgrim route or 
along the railway line, generally infects Pnxi town, takes held 
among the pilgrims, and then spreads over the district. Ihe 
insanitary condition of the village*, the polluted source of water- 
supply, which is often a foetid tank, the use of unsuitable food, 
the domestic and personal hygienic habits of the people, are 
in every wav favourable for propagating the disease ; and enure 
persons are so backward that they prefer dying to availing 
themselves of medical assistance. When they hear that a di*tor 
lias come, they shut their doors against him, and refuse to take 
medicine, as they believe that if they do eo, the g» d will lie 

angry with them. , 

Smr*h. The district ia also notorious for the frequency with which 
epidemics of small-pox ooour. In spite of the efforts made to 
popularize vaccination, the disease is very rife, especially in 
more inaccessible parts; but the town of Puri » well protected, 
owing to vaccination being compulsory in the municipal area, 
and here only sporadic cases occur. In 190U the death-rate 
from small-pox reached the high figure of 4‘85 per mill®. 

D t In Tori, as in other districts of Orissa, the mortality due to 
■2d dysentery and diarehma is unusually great; in fact, the death-rate 
* U " b, ~ in recent years has been lugher than in any other district in 
Bengal except Patna and Howrah. The prevalence of diarrhoea 
and dysentery in Orissa has recently been made the subject of 
a special enquiry, the object being to ascertain whether their 
prevalence was as great as would appear from the high death-rate 
persistently returned or whether it was duo to error on the part of 
thn reporting agency. The conclusions arrived at are that the 
high reported death-rate does more or less. represent the state of 
affaire, and that diarrhoea and dysentery, particularly the former, 
are a frequent cause of death in this part of the country, their 
greatest incidence being in February end March. Dysentery is 
fairly common, but does not reuse so many deaths as acute 
diurthcoa. The death-rate ia, however, undoubtedly increased by 
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the (ad that typical and lingering eases of cholera aw reported a* 
diarrhma. Infantile diarrhoea is extraordinarily common* and is 
Uto chief cause of the high death-rate* Generally speaking, the 
causes of these diseases are the hid water-supply, the eating of 
new rice as soon as it is reaped, and the general ignorance of 

the people. . ' 

Vaccination is unpopular in Orissa, where the people are more **«*»■ 
conservative, lees enlightened, and more wedded to superstitious 1 
beliefs than in Bengal Inoculation has, on the other hand, been 
metises! for ages past, and the people believe in it. They see 
that ita efieotfl ars BarioUfi t &nd they think that I ho powers of iho 
goddess of small-pox are manifested by the eruption ; while, os its 
substitute is not followed by an eruption or, as a rule, by foyer, 
they distrust its powers of protection. This prejudice against 
vaccination is slowly dying out, but exists in an obstinate form 
in the villages of Sflsani Brahmans ; and inoculation is said 
still to bo practised on the borders of Cuttack and the Tributary 
States, In spite of this, good progress baa been made in intro¬ 
ducing vaccination j and in 1906-07 the total number of persons 
successfully vaccinated was 38,662, representing 39‘i»4 per mills 
of the population, while the average annual number in the 
preceding 5 years wss 39,911 or 4l'36pet mills. 

I’liri is visited yearly by thousands of pilgrims from all parts Sisni. 
of India. To deal with the immense crowds gathered together ™*- 
in a few days, has always been a grave sanitary problem, and it 
lias therefore always been the aim of Government and the local 
authorities to ameliorate, os far os possible, the condition of the 
pilgrims, and to prevent the outbreak of disease, due care being 
taken at the same time not to offend the religious prejudices of the 
people. 

To enable a proper estimate to ho formed of tho sanitary Dnimp, 
improvements carried out in Pun town in recent years, it will 
not be out of place to quote from a sanitary inspection report 
written by Dr- D. Smith, Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, to 
the year 1868, and to compare his description with the slate of 
affaire now existing. First, with regard to dwellings, he stated:- 
u The houses are very faulty from a sanitary point of view. 

Noxious ooze is continually trickling from the opening in over/ 
ijlintb, down its front, to a sink or cess pit below. Sometimes 
even within the plinth itself a dark, deep, open cess-pool exists/ 1 
A marked and most gratifying improvement in the coalition 
of the houses may now he observed. In the plinth of newly 
every masonry house in the town may be seen the sites of 
the former oeaa-pools which have been filled op, a pipe now 
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1 tiding through the centre of each* and conveying the domestic 
water into suitable receptacles This work is one of the most 
important sanitary improvement s that have been carried out in 
Puri. It is difficult to imagine a graver menace to the public 
health* or a more complete defiance of sanitary laws than these 
cess-pools, situated as they were, in the floor of the verandah 
of the house* holding large quantities of bouse water* urine, 
and foecsl matter* end poisoning the air with the foul gaeo* 
emanating from the fostering sewage contained in them* To 
complicate and intensify this evil, it was the custom of the 
owners to allow the contents of the t-ese-pook to How into the 
main streets, One would have thought that they would have 
been only too glad to be relieved from the noxious smells arising 
from these ecsa-pook ■ but, as a matter of fact, they were almost 
unanimous in desiring to iotas n them, and did all in their 
power to frustrate efforts to do away with the evil. It may ho 
added that a complete surface drainage scheme for the removal 
berth of rain and soilage water throughout the town is now 

contemplated* * 

o fer . Another grave difficulty in connection with the sanitation 

mwdmg 1 , Pml is how to provide good and sufficient accommodation 

for the vast numbers of pilgrims. In former years no supervi¬ 
sion was exercised, and the aim of every house-owner was to 
crowd ns many persons as possible into each room, in order 
to reap a rich harvest thereby,, regardless of ventilation or 
overcrowding. The Sanitary Commissioner, describing this state 
of affairs in 18G8, Bald:—^In the lodging-houses they (the 
pilgrims) are crowded to such an extent that I wm shown one 
apartment in the best pilgrim hotel of the place, in which 
80 people were said to have passed the night. It was 13 feet 
long, 10 feet o inches broad, with walls G§ feet in height, and 
n low pent-roof over it It had but ono entrance* and no escape 
lor the effete sir/* Again* the District Superintendent of Police, 
Puri, remarked in his dk ty dated the 4th June 1867 i— H I went 
into a house in the town this afternoon, where about 45 
pilgrims were putting up—men and women. The place had only 
two doors, no windows; and one of the doors was locked. 
This place measured 12 by 20 feet—certainly not more—and 
in it no less than 45 people were crammed*" These two 
descriptions read more like an account of the historical ELack 
Hole of Calcutta than of lodgings provided by Hindus for their 
co-religionists. 

A notable advance has been made eLnoe those days* There 
arc now a krge number oi lodging-houses in the heart of 
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the town, in which pilgrims End shelter. Every lodging- 
house-keeper has to take out a license; all the rooms in the 
lodging-houses have been measured, nnd their cubic capacity 
estimated; in each room there is a notice stating the exact 
number of people that may bo accommodated in it; and the 
lodging-house-keeper is prosecuted for any excess which may 
be detected- Special efforts have also Wen made to provide 
accommodation for excess pilgrims by the erection of fen sheds 
at the side of the Bara D&nda rood, and also of large rest- 
houses raised from the benefactions of pious Hindus, But, 
notwithstanding this, overcrowding still sometimes occurs, and 
thousands of pilgrims, rich and poor alike, for want of accommo¬ 
dation, have to sleep out in the open, under trees or in any 
temporary shods they may themselves W able to erect, suffering 
no slight inconvenience and discomfort, which are not conducive 
to health. 

In addition to overcrowding and insufficient ventilation, there 
wsE in former years another serious sanitary evil in connection ™ CJ ' 
with the lodging-houses, viz., the want of proper latrine accom¬ 
modation. Writing in 186&, tho then Sanitary Commissioner 
said:—" For centuries every variety of nuisance has Wen 
committed throughout the precincts of the place, and it is 
now, in many parts, loathsome from the concentrated and 
persistent odonr of foecal matter in a state of decomposition. The 
closeal abominations discoverable in the gardens, intensified by 
heat and moisture, are almost unapproachable. The gutters are 
equally offensive. On all sides the air is foul to suffocation with 
emanations from garbage and putrescent debris.” In the 40 years 
which have elapsed since these remarks were made, sanitation has 
mode groat strides. Though it has not yet been found possible 
to provide complete latrine accommodation for the multitudes 
vifilling Purl during the principal festivals, every lodging-house 
has now a latrine attached to it, and there are a number of 
permanent public latrines, besides temporary latrine® to meet 
jnottmeA requirements during the festivals. 

The most important sanitary needs of the town are a good 
drainage system and an improved water-supply. At present, *' 
drinking water is obtained mainly from wells and tanka; tho 
latter are often insanitary, white the inferior quality of the water 
which the former contain, as well as their faulty construction, 
ia now, as it has been for years past, a grave sanitary evil. 

There are a considerable number of tanks in tho town, of which 
four are of particular importance, since they are the only ones 
resorted to by tho pilgrima for purposes of religious purification. 
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ThesR are the tanks called Bwet G&ngk, Narendra, M&rksnda, 
ludiadyumoa. The Swet Gang* tank » of >P«m 1 sanitur 
importance. It h Eiluatod in the heart of the town, it ls 
B urrounded by houses, and its water-level is about 4fl. feet below 
the surface. This tank is said to have been used by pilgrims 
lor Ablution and purification for 700 years, and until recently was 
never dewatered. It used also formerly to receive the drainage 
of a part of the town; and its state after these centuries of 
neglect may be gathered from the description given by t o 
tiauitajy Commissioner in 1868. “I examined,” he wrote, “the 
water from the Swet Ganga tank and found that it evolved a 
strong odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, and became of a deep 
chocolate colour on the addition of a solution of bad. In Iff" 
the Civil Surgeon described it as “a disgrace tociTilbation ; to 
walk round it makes one turn sick from the stench; hot in 
spite of this and of efforts to put a atop to the use of its water, 
the tank was still used by pilgrims. The water was of a neb 
green colour, giving off a most offensive smell, and in lMd the 
Chemical Examiner, who analysed it, staled that it 11 resembles 
liquid sewage, which is not surprising, considering tho vanoua 
forms of tho worst pollution to which the water has been 
subjected for seven centuries.” Since that time, the discharge of 
drainage into the tank has been stopped ; it is replenished 
by rain water and some springs said to exist in its bed; and, 
what is of even greater importance, since 1904 a scheme has 
been La operation, by which it is cleansed daily by means of a 
pulse meter pump, and the water pumped out is used to flush the 
drains by the side of the Barn. Dinda road. 

The last mutter which need be noticed is the disposal of the 
dead, which is now effected at a properly constructed burning 
Contrast this with the slate of affairs in 1868, when the 
Batutary Commissioner wrote i—The corpses are, in many 
instances, but imperfectly consumed; the reeult is a spectacle 
frightful to behold. In no single case, however, con this last 
long, as jackal, vultures, and other beasts of prey soon come, 
iftn-rt leave but whitened skulls and crumbling bon&i. Places 
such as these are usually termed Golgethaa by the European 
residents in Orissa. During cue of my eveniog walks with 
Ur. Kuban, towards the northern part of the sands, we came 
upon a spot marking the former site of several sheds erected for 
the reception of those who were famine stricken in 1866 : close 
to this was a Golgotha indeed : within a radius of 2U feet I 
counted 60 skulls, and a little further en, in a radius of 4 feet, 
34 skulls.” 
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This is a gtuesome picture, but an account of Fur! written in 
1841 is even more ghastly. u Corpse Mda W the town, 
in one of which the traveller counted between 46 and 50 bodies* 
besides many skeletons which had been picked by vultures Tho 
birds were sitting in numbers on the neighbouring sand-hills and 
trees, h olding carnivorous festivity on tha dead; and the wild 
dogs loungod about full of the flesh of man. But tho streets and 
l&noa of the town, as well as the large rood, presented many 
Boenes of tho moat appalling misery and humiliation. In several 
in st a n c es poor deserted women, quite naked, formed a dam to tho 
insufferable filthiness of a thousand bodies washed down tho 
narrow streets by the sudden showers. Hero they lay, throwing 
about their arms in agony, imploring a little water of the heedless 
passers-by, who formed a half-circle around them for a moment 
and passed on. They had rolled about till they had lost their 
ftWliinff , which was discernible at a small distance, beaten by 
tf*a battering rain till it had mired with the sand and mud. 
Others lay quiet enough, covered overby their cloth, except 
perhaps their feet and hands, having apparently died without 
much struggling- Others again, in their last extremity, with 
their clothing soaked, and their skin white with the soddeniag 
rain, h n 1 ^ crawled under the partial shelter of come house or shed, 
in apparent insoasibility their lost moment. 

On the other hand, we have tho testimony of Mr. Ferguseon, 
who visited Pori in 1838, that ho found nothing to justify the 
highly wrought picture of “ hundreds of dead and dying pilgrims 
that strew the road and of their bones that whiten the plains." 

No account of the sanitation of Puri would bo complete 
without a reference to the Lodging-House Act. As already 
one of tho greatest difficulties in the administration of the 
town is to check overcrowding in the lodging-houses for pilgrims. 
In I8ti6 a Bill was introduced into the Bengal Council for the 
bettor regulation of such establishments, and was finally passed 
with amendments in 1&68. It received the ament of the Governor 
General in 1871 and is called the Port Lodging-House 
Act {Act IV B. C. of 1871). It provides for the appointment 
of a Health Officer to inspect the lodging-houses and report on 
them to the Magistrate. Under this Act no house may bo 
opened without a license, and licenses are granted only upon a 
certificate from the Civil Surgeon, elating the suitability of the 
tenement for the purpose, and the number of persons which it can 

* Letter to Lari Fitig»r*W nod Tad m J*ginnitli, IS 43, ‘*1 in Sir 

W. W. HanW* Oriw, VdU t, pp-. 1S3-1&3- 
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properly accommodate, Except iu cases where the lodgiog-house* 
keepera are persona of known respectability, their establishments 
continue under the surveillance of the Health Officer ; and penal'* 
ties are provided for wilful overcrowding and similar breaches 
of the license. Much good has resulted from the operation of 
this Act, the primary object of which is to prevent the outbreak 
and spread of disease, particularly disease of an epidemic 
character, and to provide a source of revenue for improving the 
sanitation of the town and xls approaches. 

An Act, called the Puri Lodging-House {Amendment) Act, 
1908, Las recently been passed by the Bengal Legislative Council, 
the diief objects of which arc to provide further safe-guards 
against overcrowding in lodging-houses, to give Government 
power to increase the fees for licensee for the reception of lodgers 
with a view to securing the funds necessary for proper sanitation, 
to render the inspection of lodging-houses more practicable, and to 
remove a few minor defects in the existing Act which the practical 
working of the law has disclosed. 

The receipts constitute what is known as the Pori Lodging- 
House Fund, and are obtained mainly from the fees for licensing 
lodging-houses ; other minor sources of income are fees for the 
Health Officer's certificate, the rent of roadside lands, fines, ate. 
After making contributions to the Puri Municipality, the income 
is applied to the following purposesthe Health Officer's pay and 
allowances, office establishment and contingencies, dispensaries 
and other medical expenditure, conservancy, construction and 
repairs, and miscellaneous charges. From this fund the Furl 
Cholera Hospital and the dispensaries at Bhubaneswar and 
SatyabsdT are maintained, and a conservancy staff is entertained, 
besides servants at rest-houses (ototfit) along the pilgrim routes. 

According to the returns for 1905-06, there are 730 licensed 
lodging-houses, which have accommodation for 20,098 persona, 
and there are also two rest-houses {dhannt&l&t) under the control 
of the Fund. One of these, by the aide of the Narendra tank, 
is railed the Pandit rest-house after Its founder B&ba Kauai 
Lsl Fandlt - the other, by the side of the Bara Bands, is 
known as the Bogin rest-house, having been erected by Bsbu 
Kanat Lsl BogU. In these rest-houses the pilgrims are charged 
no rent. 

prirty years ago there were only two charitable medical 
institutions ^ in the district, vis., the Puri Pilgrim Hospital, 
established in 1836, and the Khurdft dispensary, established in 
1864. There are now no lesa than ten general hospitals or 
dispensaries. In the town of Puri there is, in addition to the hugs 
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tci TT^JUl a Cholera Hospital and a diepen&My at the 
LicmGate and in the interior there are charitable &?*"”*** 
C , Bhubaneswar. Oop, Khoidi, P.pl!, Silp«* wd 

fL.b5dI.Tbo p “ 1%*“ n “» iUl *■“ K ' 

gttSAM «=££ 

“pipll hi^ U bods, and thoaa .1 S4tp«* md SatyabSdi ha« 

8b Tbm*i 0» » (tk «P M I‘ l ”' l . ai ““‘“f“ra 

„ rtom Of treatment, European medtetMa “ d . 

£L” l. coming into £»">« i “* Kl T”' »-^tl3S 

awny that in (h- "A » ^"“" 4Sa X^ 
„„ rera jftilv attendance ia a* much ns 60 to by paueuia, 

indudmg 8 even high class Hindu women. Proportionately to the 
arc.oUhe dietriet, however, Ihe numbar oi dfagMU. cannot bo 
to bo large, for it ia climated thot tho am. wood by ccoh 
Ir a mrfcle trith fl mediae of 5 or 6 

Thlro is oleo a Leper Asylum in Puri town, at which fcpe« 
.JfaTon JaMprJS free by different ««**« hi the town. 
Three charitable Hindu aunlndam of Balasore bave ala) cndowcd 

S£Lt^rty in tho Punish ottompnr eeU to in this dietn^or 

Sr^oT of providing food for lepers, tho endowment being 
tnoin as the IUj Narzan D* Endowment. * 

Ra. 2,0 QU has recently been made by Knm&r Bimeswar 
for the construction of a hospital for the leper colony. 
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CHAPTER YI 


FOKESTS. 

Ths Purl Forest Division is situated entirely within the KhurtU 
subdivision and consists of reserved and protected forest* 
extending over an area ol 4So square miles. The reserved 
forests contain 20 separate demarcated block a having an area of 
113 square miles, while the protected forests comprise all 
unsettled waste lands in the subdivision. The latter are scattered 
all over the subdivision and have not been demarcated; their 
area is estimated to be 37^ equate miles, while that of the 
whole subdivision is 1,013 square mites. With the exception 
of a few email blocks on level ground, the forests are situated 
on hills varying in elevation from 300 feet in the north to 
nearly 3,000 feet in the south. 

They lie within what is technically known as the dry ever* 
green forest aone, and for general purposes may bo classified under 
two main divisions, vis., »al forests, in which idi (Shore* robust*) 
predominates, and mixed forests, in which tdl is not the pre¬ 
vailing species. In forests of the first class sal forms practically 
pore forest, while in others the following species are found 
dtftn (Terminalia tomentosa), rat (Dillenia pentagyna), tendu 
(Diospyroa melanosylon), fas* (Bridelta retina), kwgra (Xylia 
dolabrif orrnis) and auto ft (Lagerst rcomia parviflora). 

The sd! forest is seen at its best in the metamorphie region to 
the south-west of the Division, where trees 3 to 5 feet in girth 
and 00 to SO feet high are found. The chief companions of 
«W, besides these already mentioned, are kumli (Careya arfeorea) 
and cfare (Buchaannia latifotia), while snob species as pi&i&l 
(Pterocarpua Harsupiurn) and jdat (Eugenia Jambolana) are 
occasionally met with. The species of bamboo known as ka»td~ 
b&uwHi (Bambusa aruudmacea) and Deodrocalamus strictos both 
occur,^ tbo former being foond more frequently in low-lying 
localities. Climbers are numerous, tbe mod noticeable being 
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Bauhinia Vahlii, which grows to an immense MilleUi* 

^ Tories considerably Iiom pi** 
to nlace being nothing more than a low serub-jnnglo to some 
pl^oa, while in others it Is a good high forest The ^ 

LVnlho south Wot tho Division, whore trees of 4 to 5 leet 

in rirth and 60 to SO feet high are found, tbj chief epec^Uj^ 
ST^Anogekms lalifolia), ** (Odina Wodicr) *£»<**£. 
eherm triinga) and ri.i (DWenia pcntagyna). In the north-west 
of the Vision kwjra (Xylift dolabrifonnis), the iron-wood tree 
f p-jm mid Aruban, is extremely common, being groganoiM m 
Wher commons^ are (Modi. M 
fSfcyclmua Naxtomioa),^ , Lagorstrmm.a 
til (Adia cordi folia) t the Indian laburnum hown M j . 

**3n i Cassia Fistula),*!^ (Pterypus ilarsupium), 

(Gindina arboreal, mMtm (Ailanthns e^eabah < J“®£ 

nalia belerica), itor« (Chlorosylon Swietema), jam ^Lugema 
Tamholan.) MU» (Eugenia ddbergioidcs), the banyan {Fi«a 
£23*1 -S(tXU Chebuls) Ctore (Bdasos 
Kffi w fSoymida febrifuge), *«»<• (Oareya arborea), 

miUgla Sbsoo), It* (AJfcima Lctkk ) and *• of 

^ (l Sfe» in dice). There are also numerous kinds o 

thorny shrubs and three kinds of bamboo; a small vane* of 
llambusa anindiuaceu is found in the north-west, and a large 
2£ t y b the south-west, while Dondnxwlnmua stndua and 
SJSmnthem mgrocilista (which is rare) are also »* 

Snotic.ablo climbers are Combretum decendrum, Millettm 
nimculata and Bauhinia Yahlii. . 

The chief timber trees am toy*, (im* and 1 

.-wood ai chuoonl » obhunedfce» » l“go ™dy •( twos. 

SET™ M mnor praia*. «i “ ritt 'y i ™ 1 ”“i ; 1 

jdiblo fruita, web aa mengo and jack. The ™d.nl» 
ITtoiouth-^tof theDieiflionobtain£■** ,K> ” 

?L llaitof trios* I Mallows phiffiprn.n*s> eu <barr >«■“-» 

)!(, a nd'*|I it cither to the Fore* Depattmcot.or to (tad™ 
wllM , it u ueed lot dying purpoM. Isui vomioo 
‘^VhicU is used medidnelly, i. collected ^ tbe D»parl™nt, 

"fj generally purtbaaed by trader, front CutUek. Whet 
Sor products are <«*«■ ."■* talerd seed and ■««*" h»k, 

whidt rto iised for tantimg. 

Before 1670 no r^ridions were placed on the eu ting of Hj.wit, 
a *Vs main idea seems to have been to extend cultivation 
possible. But to IW ‘he Subdiviri uMl OH« 
attention to the iael that the loresla sseie being denrcyed by the 
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rjots and others, and effort® were made to stop this destruction, 
restrictions being placed on felling, the removal of certain kinds 
of forest produce, and the practice of temporary cultivation. In 
spite o£ this, the Conservator of Forests reported in 1081 that the 
foFMta were in a deplorable condition. The unsettled lands in 
the Khurd* estate were declared protected forests in 1080, and 
this area was taken over by the Forest Department in 1883, 
reserved blacks being notified during 1803* 1886 and 1891* 
From 1883 to 1805 forest conservancy, including protection 
from fire in the reserves, was established, and from 1896 to 
1903 ineliurive the reserves were managed in accordance with 
Mr. IIatt p s working plan. In 1903 experimental coppice fellings 
were made. These were extended in 1901, when the improve- 
men* fellings proscribed for the better forests of the northern 
and central ranges were discontinued, the coppice system having 
been decided on for these ranges. Mr, Halt's working plan has 
since been revised by Mr. Monteath, and the revised proscriptions 
for working came into force from the 1st July 1906. 

The following account of the past history, present working 
and future prospects of the forests is quoted from a note by 
Hr* A. Lr. Holntire, Conservator of Forests, Bengal:— 

*Ma 1863 the forests were placed under the management of the 
Forest Department, a forest settlement being carried out at about 
the same tuna* Under the latter a total area of 110 square miles 
of forest was declared reserved forest, free of rights, and the rest of 
the forest and waste, with an estimated area of 356 square miles, 
was declared to be protected forest, in which revenue-paying ryots 
were allowed to exercise a number of privileges, such as grazing 
thflir cattle and cutting bamboos and trees, of kinds which were 
not reserved, for making their houses, agricultural implements, 
cte. s and for firewood. The most important timber and fruit 
treee were reserved, and they were not allowed to cut or damage 
them, nor were they allowed to cultivate any parts of the pro tooted 
forests before suoh parts were properly leased to them j and they 
were required to pay grazing fees for cattle in excess of the 
numbers supposed to be necessary for ploughing and manuring 
their fields, and cesses for permission to remove unreserved 
roes for firewood, etc* Sines 1883 the 110 square miles of 
reserved forest have been carefully protected from fire, grazing 
and unauthorized felling; and efforts have been made to Increase 
the pmductiven™ of th™ forest* by planting teak in small parts 
of the am. Lnder this management the growth of tree* has 
stoaddy improved^; and though it i* now believed probable that in 
the northern half of the area, on account of the poorness of the 
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toll, few of tie trees will grow to much over 3 feet in girth, it hue 
become evident that In the southern hell of the am fine treee o£ 
many kinds can be grown. Consequently, though during the 
period 1883 to 1904 very few trees were cut, as it was desirable 
to give the forests rest that they might recover from the former 
excessive cutting and fins, since 1905 the following method of 

working them has been followed. , T 

“The northern half of the forests has been divided into 30 3* 
equal parts or coupes, each part or coupe consisting of a number of 
separate areaa sit oated in different parte of the estate f and the® ** 
parts or coupes are opened for felling in rotation at a rale of one 
coupe a year. In the year in which a part or coupe is open for 
fallings, every tree and shrub it contains, with the exception of a 
few very promising trees which are marked before the fellings 
begin that they may bo left atanding for seed, is cut down level 
with the ground. Experience has shown that when such forests 
are cut in this way, shoots from the roots of the trees which 

have been cut (called ooppioe shooU) and seedlings rapidly spring 

up and, if the ground is protected from fire and grazing, soon 
cover it with a new growth of trees. As only <me-th.rtieth of 
the total area of the northern half of the reserves is cut every 
year, the whole of that arm will be cut in 30 years, by which 
time the part or coupe cut in 1905 wiU be again ready for 
cutting. In this way there will be a permanent supply of poles, 
such as ryots require for their buildings, and firewood, and also, 
in time, a small supply of larger sized timber. This method of 
cutting forests (called coppice foiling) ia unsuitable when the 
soil is good, and it is worth the wliile of the owner of the forest 
to keep all or most of the trees standing till they attain large 
size, such as a girth of 5 fo 6 feet or over. 

“In the southern h slf of the reserved forests, as the aou is 
generally good, and as most of the area ia very distant from 
vdlages and towns which require poire and firewood, it ha* been 
decided to grow large trees, those over 6 feet in girth, which 
ore generally 100 to 150 yean eld. Sdi i» the most valuable tree, 
and at present, though there are many seedlings and small poire, 
and a fair number (viz., 115,000) of til trees 3 to 4| feet in 
girth there are only 30,000 t&l trees over 4 feet 6 mehea in girth. 
It baa been supposed that the 115,000 s&i trees now 3 to 4 £ feet 
in girth will be ready for cutting CO to 70 years hence, and that 
in the next CO years only the £0,000 treee winch are now over 4 
feet 6 inches in girth can bo cut. Hence from 1905 the numUr 
oE large trees to be cut is fixed at 300 a year, the fellings being 
celled “selection fellings.” This rate of cutting will bo kept 
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up for 13 yearn, till tha year 1919* after which it should he 
possible to cut a larger Qiimber of trees. In short:, It gboald 
be possible to increase the rate of felling at intervals of about 15 
years, and in 100 years* time the forests should yield 4,000 or 
mom large rdt trees a year. Other kinds of trees are also 
becoming saleable i And w* a part of tiro area which does mot 
contain Adi is suitable for teak, teak is being planted in that part 
at the rate of 100 acres a year* If these teak plantations are 
successful they should eventually produce a large additional 
revenue. 

14 To regulate the cutting of bamboos in the reserves the whole 
area of these forests has been divided into two parts which are 
opened for the cutting of bamboos in alternate years. In most 
other districts Government forests are divided, for the cutting of 
bamboos, Into three porta, so that each part may be dosed for 2 
years after it la cut. It may become necessary to adopt this 
arrangement in Khurdfi. Bamboos have greatly benefited from 
fire protection. 

“ In the large area of protected forest, management has only 
consisted of the prevention of fires, of unauthorized cultivation, 
and of the cutting of reserved trees * and ryots have grazed their 
oat tie and cut unreserved trees and bamboos as they required 
them. In many places, mring mainly to the heavy grazing, the 
unreserved trees which have been cut have not been replaced by 
coppice shoots or seedling*. Hence on extensive areas, whore 
reserved trees were scarce, there is now hardly any tree growth, 
and on still more extensive areas there is only a poor crop of 
reserved trees. Dense forest growth only remains in remote 
places, which are bo distant from villages that the ryots have not 
yet thought it worth their while to remove poles or firewood. 
The conversion of some of the beet remaining pa ri a of the protec¬ 
ted foreala into reserved forests, that grazing and cutting may be 
regulated to provide for the catting of the poles ami firewood 
required by the ryots without allowing the forests to be destroyed, 
is under consideration* 

41 From 1883 till 1890 all the forests in the iChimhl estate 
formed part of the charge of a Forest Officer, who also held 
charge of the Angul forces * and it b not poanMo to give the 
exact financial results of their management during that period. 
During it very little produce or revenue was obtained from the 
reserved, but the loss on account of the cost of protecting the 
reserve* appears to have been about covered by the revenue of the 
protected forests, which almost entirely consisted of cesses and 
giMing fees paid by the ryda, Since 1890 the Khurda foretfa 
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liftTO formed a separate forest charge, and there has been a 
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M There is no reason to expert »ut ■*««« 
in the revenue of the protected forests. But the outturn and *«™ 
revenue obtained from the reserved forests will, for the reasons 
given above, continue to increase for many years to ™me. It iA 
most probable that 30 years hence the yearly surplus from the 
reserved and protected forests wfll be over Its. 30,000. Of the 
expenditure now incurred, Rs. 10,000, or about a third of the 
total, is paid for improvements, such as Bre protection, toads, 
building?, creeper cutting and the cutting of inferior kinds of 
trees which are covering up young *tf/, teak plantations, etc. 

The object of auch expenditure is to increase the value and 
usefulness of the forests to future generations. The last remark 
especially applies to expenditure on teak plantations, which 
cannot produce any revenue till they are 40 or 50 years old, and 
will not give a full return till they are 80 or 100 yews old- 
They are to eorae extent experimental, ns, till large teak trees 
are produced, it cannot be said for certain that the locality is 
really suitable for teak. Though the profit obtained from the 
Khu'riU forests will in lime become considerable, it » perhaps 
a less important oonsid.-mtion than the maintenance of supplies 
of timber and firewood for the Khindi ryots and neighbouring 
towns, which depends on the careful management of these 

f0r< For the purposes of management the reserved forests are Anami.- 
divided into three working circles, which, with the surrounding ra*™*. 
protected forests, are included in three ranges or units of manage¬ 
ment, The three circles are the Chandka circle in the norttem 
ranee the Khunlii circle in the central range, and the Banpur 
efrdein the southern range. The UhandkA and Khurda circles 
are being worked under the coppice system with a rotation ol 
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30 jean, while the Bilnpur working circle is 'being worked under 
the selection methods For convenience of working, and to meet 
demands in the Khurdl estate, the Chaudki and Ehurdi circles 
have been subdivided Into a number of felling series scattered over 
the whole area, and an annual coupe in each of the felling scries 
or blocks is opened each year. Each of these annual coupes is 
sold by Auction to a single purchaser, who is responsible fdr the 
working of the coupe and for the removal of its produce under 
bond, the actual execution of the work being supervised by the 
Forest staff. In the Banpuc working circle an annual coupe is 
also opened each year, and the boos to bo removed are marked by 
the Divisional Forest Officer, It Is intended that these shall 
eventually be sold by auction while still standing iu the forest, 
hut at present this system has not been introduced, and exploita¬ 
tion is carried on deparfmeutally, the outturn of logs being finally 
sold by auction at the nearest railway station* 

The output of the coupes of the Ch&ndkft and Klnudtl circles 
consists of small timber, firewood and charcoal, which ore mostly 
exported to Cuttack and Furl. Largo timber is obtained from 
the B&npur circle only, the $dl wood extracted being sold by 
auction at the B Plugin railway station and exported to Cuttack 
and Furl for use iu buddings. The right to collect and remove 
minor produce of all kinds is leased out by ranges* The moat 
important of these leases confer the right to collect mndri bark 
for tanning and Nux vomica seed for medicinal purposes. A 
certain quantity of stone, chiefly iaterite, is also removed on 
permit for building and rood metalling* 

The protected forests are worked under liberal rules framed 
under sections 29 and 31 of the Indian Forest Act, which provide 
for the removal of all kinds of produce required by the local popu* 
lotion and allow grazing for their cattle* A ocas of G piee per 
rupee of loud revenue assessed is levied on oil landholders, in 
return for the forest produce used, while a fee of 4 annas per 
aflfflpiP per head of cattle is levied for all cattle over and above 
the number allowed free to each landholder for the purposes of 
cultivation and household requirements! 

No special arrangements are made to protect the scattered, 
undeimrcatcd protected forests from fire, the only protection 
afforded being such os is provided by the rules mentioned above. In 
the reserved blocks special protective measures are undertaken and 
these insist of burning clean all outer boundary lines and several 
interior fire lines at the commencement of the dry season, which 
lasts from February to June. A staff of special fire patrols is also 
retained during the season* These measures have been carried out 
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f ?nw 1885, and about 98 per cent, ol the area undertaken bus . 
been successfully protected since then. In the referred forests 
the majority of offenoes are petty, consisting either of cattle 
trespass or iUioit fellings and removal of trees. For purposes of 
protection each range, comprising both reserved and protected 
forest» divided into bests, and each beat is in the charge of a 
Forest Guard assisted by one or more forest paikt. 

Tho people are almost exclusively agricultural. Their wants mu- 
in the way of forest produce are chiefly bamboos, fuel and small 
♦imKflF for house posts and agricultural implements. No rights of inrn. 
any sort have been admitted in any of the reserved forests; but 
the protected forests have been specially set aside to supply their 
wants nodfli 1 the rules above mentioned, which include the pay¬ 
ment of a forest cess to Government. The privileges enjoyed by 
the people under those rules have, however, been much abused, so 
that they are now more or less dependent on tho reserves for both 
tim Vr and bamboos. There are no a pedal fuel and fodder 
reserves, and, as dated above, all local requirements ore met from 
the protected forests. The latter are also used during September, 
October and November by outside graders on payment of a fee 
for each head of cattle. No grazing is permitted in the reserved 
forests. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


AGRICULTT B E* 

For practical purposes, the district of Puri may be regarded ns 
consisting of two sharply defined divisions—the plains and the billy 
tracts, the former occupying the south-east and the latter the 
north-west of the district. The two are separated by the river 
Dayl, which forms a natural boundary. The country to the 
north-west is studded with hills, and a large portion of the area 
is covered with jungle. The soil is mostly latentir, but in places 
where the soil is suitable, as in some of the valleys, a large area is 
cropped with tirad or winter rioe. Almost the whole of this hilly 
tract is included in the EhiirdS subdivision and is under the direct 
management of Government. The country to the south-west 
of the Haytt is marked by an almost entire absence of hills , there 
being only a few detached outliers, such as the Dhauli hills and 
the hills dose to the Delang railway station, which rise some¬ 
what abruptly from the alluvial plains. In this portion of the 
district there is practically no laterite or jungle, and almost the 
whole of the cultivable land is under the plough. The hig h 
lauds, for which no means of irrigation have yet been devised, are 
cultivated with bi&li or autumn rice, pulses, etc, while idrad oi 
winter rice is grown in the marshy depressions known as p&ti 
and in other low-lying lands. This portion of the district is 
comprised almost entirely in the headquarters subdivision, and 
a portion of it is under the direct management of Government. 

Another marked difference between the two tracts is that the 
headquarters subdivision is liable to have its crops destroyed by 
inundations, while the hburifi subdivision is practically immune, 
for no part except Bakbhadrupur on the Cbilkft lake ie visited by 
heavy floods. Cultivation in the latter subdivision £$, more¬ 
over, favoured by the deposit of vegetable matter washed down 
from the bills on the western border. On the other hand, the 
crops suffer to some extent from drought in places where the 
water runs off rapidly or where there is only a thin covering of 
soil above the laterite. The majority of the fields Lora are laid 
out m terraces, and in order to retain water, are surrounded with 
small raised banks of earth called him. It is the immemorial 
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custom for ills ryot to repair only the ridges separating his field 
from one on & lower level ; and any attempt to repair or to reduco 
the size of the Airq between his field and one on & higher level 
loads to disputes and, not infrequently to fights. In this tract too 
th© people are still in the habit of utilizing th© uplands for hoe 
cultivation, locally known afl to aVd, which Is mainly carried on 
upon newly cleared portions of scrub jungle. 

Puri has in ordinary years abundant rain T the normal annual Rule fill* 
rainfall being 55'66 inches. It has been known to be as high 
as 136 inches (In 1862), but on the other hand, deficiency is more 
frequent than in the other sea-board districts of Orissa, anil 
Pun is th© only district where the fall is occasionally less than 
40 inches. Unfortunately, too, the rainfall is precarious* and an 
untimely or unequal distribution i& Liable to Cause serious damage 
to the crops, even if the actual fall does not fall short of the 
quantity required* A heavy shower in February or March is 
necessary to enable the land to be ploughed, but the most critical 
months are May, September and October. If the May showers, 
which are the precursors of the monsoon rains, do not fall, mowing 
maybe prejudicially delayed; but deficiency in the rainfall in 
September and October is even more dangerous, aa it affect© 
th© maturing of tho staple rice crop. The most tcmble famine 
the district has aver known was caused by the failure of th© 
September and October raiiiH in 1865; and in 1896, with a 
rainfall vary little below the normal, serious lew was caused by 
the cessation of the rains early in September. On tho whole, it 
may b& said that a well distributed rainfall of 40 inches fa 
sufficient to secure the crop, provided that not less than 4 inches 
fall in October; but in order to obtain a bumper crop, st least 
50 inches are required, of which 8 inches should fall in September 
and 6 inches in October* 

Besides this, the district is liable to inundation from the Flood*, 
rivers overflowing their banks when swollen by heavy rainfall in 
the h i l ls. When they are of great height and of long duration, 
or when they occur so lat© as to render resowing impossible, very 
serious damage is done by such floods* Provided, however, that 
they are not high, subside rapidly, and come early in the 
season, they are productive of good, as the fertilizing silt they 
Leave behind renews the productive powers of the soil and assures 
good harvests. Much damage is also done along tho littoral by 
salt Hoods sweeping up from the sea. This subject will be dealt 
with more fully in the next chapter* 

In the he*dquart©ra subdivision the soil is of the usual alLsmal s^ 1 - 8 
type found in deltaic country, ©leapt in the west, where the 
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subdivision encroaches on the laterite uplands of Khnrdil, and on 
the south and east, where the sandy littoral forms a belt of varying 
width. There is every variety of admixture from almost pure 
sand to almost pure mud, hut generally speaking, the lighter 
soils, such as sandy loams, are most abundant in the north, where 
there is much diversity of level, and the black soils are found 
more widely in the lower levels of the southern parganat, The 
cultivators themselves recognize a large number of different 
classes of soil, the namee of which vary according to their 
situation, elevation and composition. 

In an ordinary village the lands fall primarily under throe 
main divisions according to their situation, viz., ([') the low lands 
retaining rain water and hence called jafa or wet lands, on which 
winter rice is grown. These lands predominate in the district and 
comprise the greater part, of the whole cultivated area. (2) The 
high lands round the village homesteads, which being enriched by 
manure and household refuse, have a blackish colour and are 
therefore called kald; they are devoted to vegetables, cotton, and 
other valuable crops. (3) The riverside lands (paid), which being 
periodically fertilised by deposits of silt are suitable for growing 
tobacco, sugarcane, kuttfii, etc. Other common names are Jirii, 
r,r., homestead land, gord or light-coloured land, nadiputu or 
riverside land and a&rpatu or watery land. There ore numerous 
names again given to different varieties of hud according to its 
composition, colour, etc. Among these may be mentioned btilid 
motat, a sandy loam, cfidntia rnatdi, a friable soil of u brownish 
colour, mdh matdl, a muddy soil, kali mntdl, a Block fertile soil 
found in low levels, and uunid mated , a soil of a bluish-white 
colour, found near the ChilkS, lake, which becomes saltish in the 
hot weather. 

The main portion of the Khurda subdivision Is hilly, but 
it includes a narrow alluvial strip varying in width from one 
to three miles, and til As Balnbhadrapiir and Mugludbandi are 
entirely deltaic. In zilda Khurdi and ItSmeswar, and in part of 
Dfindimfil, there are extensive beds of laterite; but the valleys 
of tiVd* Dandimul, Klmjda, Tapang, ESmeswar and Kuhuri, 
and those in the northern portion of Bfinpur, are c-hiolly composed 
of recent alluvium, consisting of red and brown clays, white, 
brown and red loams,, with more or less sand, detritus and 
vegetable moulds; hero and there ridges or beds of old alluvium, 
containing nodukr limestone (gmgutf), form the sab-soil, and 
this alluvium is found in large areas in silda Panehgarh and 
Kuspalla, as ako in parts of zild BSnpur. A portion of the 
Chilka lake is comprised within the subdivision, and along its 
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shores (ire large tracts composed of recent daposits, while the 
valley of E&npur, extending down to the late, is composed 
principally of black Chilkfi sod. The soil of this volley has been 
enriched end modified by the silt brought down by the Sails, 
a am all river w hich flows through n densely-wooded and hilly 
country- Wherever the waters of the Sulil can bo laten for 
irrigation, the soil baa become extremely fertile, and yields rich 
crops of every description. Speaking generally, the soils of 
KhuidS formed of detritus of melamorphic rocks, sandstone and 
vegetable mould, are for tho most part fertile. 1 be greet 
desideratum, however, is water, and if there is a sufficient 
supply of the latter, even a few inches of soil on the beds 
of laterite, which cover an extensive area at varying depths, 
can produce a fino crop of paddy. If, however, the rainfall 
is insufficient or unseasonable, the poddy rapidly withers and 
dies. 

Artificial irrigation is carried on from several sources, viz,, I Biro*. 
(1) from the large rivers through embankment sluices ; (2) from Tl0 *’ 
rivers by means of water-lifts [ (3) by damming up natural 
streams; (4) from tanks; (5) from natural springs ; and (6) from 
wolls. * Of these sources, irrigation from natural streams is the 
most important, but unfortunately tho streams, with one or two 
exceptions, are not perennial, and cannot be of much use for 
irrigation, unless tho surplus water is stored in suitable reservoirs 
during the rains. Wells form tho least important source of 
supply ; they are but little used, only a few fiolds of sugarcane or 
country potatoes (sdru) being watered from wells dug yearly for 
the purpose. Properly speaking, there is no perfect system of 
irrigation in the whole district, A system of irrigation to ho of 
real value should afford means of irrigating tho fields whenever 
water is needed for the crops, i.e tho source of supply should 
be perennial, or the supply should be drawn from some reservoirs 
where water can be stored up to meet tho emergency of a 
drought. But, with the present system of irrigation, them is 
no command over tho source of supply. 

In the hilly tracts which form tho Khurda subdivision the 
natural sources of water-supply are tho rainfall and the perennial 
springe taring from tho jungle-dad hills. These natural souroea 
are inadequate for the requirements of cultivation and aro sup¬ 
plemented by tanks, and by ut Hiring the water of the numerous 
nullahs and streams. When the laltcr method of irrigation is 
employed, dams {Idadht) are put across natural streams, and the 
water bring thus headed up either flows over the cultivated 
area or is led to tho fields by means of small natural or artificial 


channels, locally known as paftanh* Tanks are of two kinds, 
goma are tanks of the ordinary kind made by excavation, which 
are occasionally fed by natural springs- Others are formed 
by constructing embankments wsrofl® sloping land, so afi to 
intercept the drainage of the land above. Sometime* they are 
artificially deepened by excavation to increase their capacity , and 
sometimes they are fed by natural springs; they are known 
locally as garh I'df, Perhaps the most valuable tract in the Khurdil 
estate is the area irrigated from the SalLi river in mid B&npur, 
but even there, if the rain Mia in the basin of the river during 
the ttfuian season s the harvest is lost. This remark, however, 
does not apply to irrigation from, some perennial springs, such as 
the lipring feeding the Kajla Gauds bdndh in M&h&l Uujna near 
Khurdl and the springs near the Bannuu hills. 

In the headquarters subdivision tho chief sources of irrigation 
are the rivers, from which in times of flood water is let out into 
the cultivated land through embankment sluices. The defect of 
this system of irrigation, is that the crops suffer from drought, if 
there are no Hoods in the rivers. In the minor drainage channels 
also earthen dams are thrown across the stream so as to head up 
the water, which thus irrigates the fields lying close to them ; 
but this ia done to a very limited extent. Some irrigation is 
carried oa by means of water Jlftfi, mainly in the case of ddlua 
crops, but there are also some hot-weather crops irrigated in 
this way along tho hanks of the rivers Day4 and Bhlrgatf, and 
some sugarcane cultivation on the banks of the Gnugui near 
Bhubaneswar. 

The throe commonest contrivances for raising water from a 
lower to a higher level are tho feudd, mid and jantd, The tend A 
consists of two upright posts with a cross bar, which serves as a 
fulcrum on which a bamboo pole works ; the latter is weighted 
at one end by a stone or mass of mud, and at the other a thin 
bamboo is fastened, with an earthen pot or bucket attached. 
When water is required the cultivator pulls down the bamboo pole 
till the bucket ia immersed : as soon aa the tension is relaxed, 
the weight attached to the lever raises the bucket of itself t and 
the water is then emptied into a nodltd or pipe, which is generally 
the hoUow&A trunk of a palm-tree, and is directed into the 
fields. When the field is any considerable height above the 
water, a platform ia built on four stout bamboos on which a man 
standi to work the lever. 

Where the water has only to be raised a few feet, it may he 
scooped up in a if»tf, a sort of basket made of split bamboo which 
two men use. Holding the ropes attached to either side, they 
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^wilsg it backwards, tnd bringing it down sharply into the water 
cany the forward motion of the swing through, until the w*dj 
now full of water, is raised to tho level of the water-channel, 
when the contents are poured out. 

Another way of lifting water a short distance is with a scoops 
called the junta, whioh is made of a single piece of wood about 
6 feet long, hollowed out and shaped like one-half of a canoe, 
the broad open end of which rests on the head of the wafer- 
channel. The pointed dosed end dips into the water, and when 
thin u raised, the water potirs naturally into the channel. It 
may he worked by one man either directly or with the help of a 
bamboo crane and counterpoise, as is done with the tenrfd, but it 
cannot lift more than a couple of feet. It is not uncommon for 
two of these methods to be combined, the water being lifted by 
the tend ft into a reservoir, and from that into the water-channel 
by a send oi jantd. 

The following table shews the normal acreage of the crops Fuacr- 
grown in Purl and their percentage on the normal net cropped “£ ra 
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These figures will sufficiently shew how greatly rice pre¬ 
dominates to the exclusion of other miscellaneous crops known 
as b&ttfmal. 
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fyirtul rice consists broadly of three oUsees, imw, mt\}hd& and 
laijlm, the distinction between the three depending mainly on the 
amount of water that each variety requires, Bara dhdn is sown 
on land whore most water is obtainable, each as low lands 
and old river beds, and is reaped in December and January. 

MajAild is grown on land where there is loss depth of water, 
and comes to maturity earlier than the lara variety, being 
reaped in November or December, Lajhu requires less water 
again than majhili, and is therefore sown on higher lands \ it is 
reaped in September or October. In some cases laghu is sown 
on Wdfi land after that crop has been out, if the tenants see that 
there is sufficient water on the land. 

Stfrad rice is, lor the most part, aown broadcast, but is Irene* 
planted if the seedlings have been destroyed by flood or early 
drought. Plough Log begins as soon as the first shower of tain 
falls after the harvesting of the previous winter crop and is 
continued until the end of May. The land is ploughed as often 
as the weather and the resources of the cultivator permit , but as 
a rule four or five ploughings are considered sufficient. The 
soil, after being turned, up, is exposed to the action of the sun and 
wind, and lands lying beyond the teach of the fertilizing river 
silt receive a dressing of manure, mainly cow-dong and mud. 

Tbo peasant then waits for the showers which usher in the 
monsoon, and starts sowing' as soon as they appear in May or 
June. The plants germinate in 15 flays, and consequently the 
earlier the seed can be sown, and the stronger the young plants 
are when the rains set in, the better is the chance of a good crop. 

During the latter half of Juno and the first half of July, the 
growth of the rice is helped by the monsoon rains, and the cultiva¬ 
tors have little to do but watch the young plants growing up, 
mend the small ridges round the fields, and do similar odd jobs. 

During the rest of July, when the plants have attained a Bmtan 
height of about 15 inches, the important operation called leman 
(literally changing of place) is performed. This consists of 
driving the plough through tho youn g rice in order to thoroughly 
loosen the soil at their roots; the rice plants are then (irmly 
replanted by hand, and a sort of blunt harrow is drawn over 
the field to level and consolidate it. Beusan is performed about a 
month after sowing, when there has been enough rain to soak 
the land thoroughly and leave some water on tho top. It is 
considered of great Importance that this operation should ba 
performed as soon as possible after the plants are well above 
ground, and it is regarded as a sign of a bad season if it 
cannot take place by tho ond of July. 
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Alter beutan Is over, the ridges enclosing the fields are 
strengthened, the grass cleared away from them, and the weeds 
Fernowl. For these operations an ample supply of water is 
necessary, and If this is available and there is sufficient rainfall 
in September and October, a good harvest is secured in the cold 
weather months. 

£id!i rice is sown broadcast on high lands, the richest yield 
being obtained from the fertile soil called kaJdw&ti in the vicinity 
of village sites. It is also raiaed on riverside land, but is precarious 
there, as it is liable to he destroyed or damaged by floods. 
Ploughing begins with the advent of the rains, and sowing 
should be finished early in June. Abundant rainfall within 8 
to 15 days after sowing is essential, as otherwise the crop is 
materially injured or entirely lost. It is ready for cutting in 
August or September, leaving the land free for rabt crop, such as 
£irAi, ktiUh}, etc, Bi&fi rice is also known os sMAikd from it* 
taking 60 days to come to maturity. 

£%?■*. Da fact or spring rice is grown mainly in the marshy in 

the south of the headquarters subdivision, Some villages in 
pargaiia Bahiing are almost entirely under this crop, as they 
are annually Inundated; it is also raised in a few villages 
to the north, where the land is lowdving or advantage is taken 
of a small marsh or shallow tank. In the Khurdft subdivision 
its cultivation is restricted to a few swampy tracts. This paddy 
requires msreby lands which can retain water or are capable of 
being irrigated till the monsoon showers begin. It is occasionally 
transplanted, but, as a rule, is sown broadcast. It is sown as 
soon as the water leaves the land sufficiently to allow of its 
being puddled, and the date of sowing therefore varies with 
the level of the ground and the rainfall or flood of the preceding 
season. Generally speaking, however, sowing takes place in 
January, and the crop is reaped in April. 

rice the most important cereal is mAndlA lEleuside 

pafa, * W m hw I, which is grown on a normal area of 24,800 acres. It 
is a valuable grain, as it is largely consumed by the poorer culti¬ 
vators in years of scarcity, and not infrequently also in ordinary 
yews when their food stocks run short. Other cereals and pulses, 
such as china, knit hi, iJrAi and wiftys, account for 0 per cent, of the 
normal cultivated area. China (Panicum miliaceum) is a cereal 
grown, as a rale, on low-lying »Arad land; it is sown in Decem¬ 
ber and harvested in March. KhIIM (OoLiohoa hiflorus) is a 
cheap pulse sown in October or November and reaped in Feb¬ 
ruary or March. It is raised on land from which a crop of 
early rice has been removed, on riverside lands, and round 
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village site*. Blrhi or falai (Phaseolus radiatui) is another puke 
grown during the same period on high lands. Muj<* (Fhaaeohis 
mtingo) is a cheap priba sown in January or February and cut 
in Mamh and April; it ia grown in large quantities on paddy 
lands of a medium level. 

Oil floods ara unimportant crops in Puri, rape and mustard Oil- 1 ^ 
being grown on b + normal area oi only 2,900 acres and other aEld 
oil-seeds on 4,000 acres. linseed, mustard and the castor oil 
plant are grown mainly on rivet banks and round village 

aitea* Cotton is raised on an even smaller area, the normal acre¬ 
age of early cotton being only 2,3u0 acres and of late cotton 
400 acres. 

Sugarcane, with a normal area of 3,100 uores, is grown 
practically all over the district. It is a crop requiring high land 
with good soil and facilities for irrigation „ and is frequently found 
on riverside lands, in the vicinity of village sites, and near tanks. 

It is an exhausting crop and is consequently rotated with other 
crops. The cane is pressed by a press called kh&i 7 a primitive 
contrivance consisting of two wooden rollers revolving round 
another central roller. 

Indigo is grown in small patches in the headquarters sub- jw 
division, being found chiefly In Kotdesh, Antrodb, 

Kotrah&ng and Damarkh&nd \ the normal area is only 700 acres* fcBd 
Tobacco is raised on riverside lands, which periodically receive 
a deposit of silt. The tobacco grown is for the most part con* 
smned locally. Pdn is grown in small quantities on the high 
lands of a few villages. The chief centre of p&n cultivation is 
Narsmghpnr, which has given its name to a variety called 
Narsinghpun jwSu, which has gained some P popularity in the 
Calcutta and Cuttack markets. Other pdu gardens are found in 
zilA Daniltmal and in the headquarters subdivision dose to the 
Jagaunlth road, the pdn being sold to pilgrims and exported to 
PurL 

The principal fruits of Puri are the mango, jack, papaya, Faoift 
custard-apple, pine-apple and plantain. Of those fruits the most 
important is the mango, which forms an important part of the ^li* 
food supply of the people. The Khtirdi subdivision is specially 
noled for iU numerous mango and jack groves, which have 
been estimated to extend over nearly 30 square miles; borides 
these regularly planted trees, there ore a large number of wild 
trees scattered through the jungle or growing on the hills. 

The l&torite soils common in this trad seem to be specially 
suited to the growth of mango trees, which on inch soil* 
often attain a remarkable sms The Emit they yield is of every 
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variety and colour, varying from a largo street and fibreless fruit 
to a email berry-like fruit with stringy flesh, a large atone, and 
a strong flavour of turpentine. In the Mftls there is a variety of 
wild mango, yielding a small but often sweet and tasty fruit. The 
jack fruit is generally of the common stringy variety, though swoet 
and often of large size. The tamarind tree replaoes the mango 
in tracts where the old undulating alluvium predominates; and on 
that soil, which is uusuited to the mango, thrives and grows to 
a great size. The common custard-apple, bef t iQuItd-dmln, 

limes, and citrons are cultivated to a limited extent. The orange 
tree, which succeeds in Ganjam, will only yield fruit in the 
lli&pur Mftls. Coconut and date palms thrive in Binpor, and 
the latter also do well iir Pfindigarh, Mftnikagori and other 
places. Among other fruit-bearing trees may be mentioned 
the paiditg tree, which is grown extensively for the sake of 
the oil from its berries. Many vegetables are grown on riverside 
lands and on the land adjoining the village homesteads, including 
brinjals, cucumbers, radishes, gourds of several kinds, sweet 
potatoes, yams and beans. 
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According to the agricultural statistics at 1906-07, altogether 
1,132 square miles are under cultivation, forests account - for 485 
Bquare miles, while 493 square miles are unculturable, and the 
area of culturable waste other than fallow is 194 square mil™ , 
The information available shows that there has been a very great 
extension of cultivation within the last half century. Sinco the 
settlement of 1837 the area under cultivation in the headquarters 
subdivision has increased by 23*4 per cent, owing to the reclamation 
of waste land; and in the Khnrds Government estate there has 
been an increase of 24,816 acres, or 39 square miles since the 
settlement of 1882. 

In the headquarters subdivision the advance of the plough has 
been steady, except in its north-wester a extremity, where the 
physical features of the country have proved an effectual obstacle 
to such extension. There are also a few tracts in which a consider, 
able area has been thrown out of cultivation owing to floods. 
In Khurdft the jungle is being cleared steadily in places where 
the sod is suitable, and it is believed that, if proper means of 
irrigation could be provided, still larger areas might be reclaimed. 
A noticeable example of such reclamation may be observed in 
the case of some villages near Nllftdripresid. Once a rich and 
thnviog estate, it was devastated during the ware between the 
Rftjfts of khurda and Pftriknd; the land relapsed into jungle, and 

°v WBB ^ uodor cultivation. But 

about 20 years ago three villages were given out in lease with the 
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object of reclaiming the laud; means of irrigation were provided; 
and the result baa been that more than half of the area leased 
has been hrought under cultivation. 

The most marked improvement in agricultural practice I nr set*, 
daring the last half ooDtuiy has been the gradual decline of the 
shifting system of cultivation, known as toil*, which was formerly 
practised on a large scale by the aboriginal inhabitants of the ^“i- 
Ebtuda subdivision. This consists of a rough method of eulti- 
voting newly cleared patches of land in upland tracts. The 
jungle is cut down and burnt upon the spot; and the soil, 
thus enriched with sails, yields abundant crops of early rice, oil¬ 
seeds and cotton. At the end of four or five yean such clearings 
are abandoned for new ones, and the land relapses into jungle. 

"When a fresh growth has sprung up, the trees and scrub-wood are 
again cut down and burnt on the spot, the whole process of clear¬ 
ing and cultivating being renewed. Of late years the extension of 
cultivation bos considerably reduced the area of forest and waste * 
land, which in former days tm Looked upon as only fit for iotld 
cultivation, but has now been brought under the plough. In 
other respects, however, there has not been much advance. In 
spite of the efforts made in the KbuniS Government estate 
to introduce new crops and new varieties of seed, the cultivator 
still remains constant to the ways of his forefathers. 

Manure, consisting chiefly of cow-dung, is used to a largo uttnurM. 
extent in the headquarters subdivision; this is eked out by mud 
from the bottom of tanks and river deposits, and the refuse of oil¬ 
seeds and sugarcane is also used. In the Xhuidtl subdivision the 
artificial manure almost delusively used is dried and powdered 
cow-dung. The droppings are collected from the cow-sheds and 
kept in pits. The urine, os a rule, is allowed to escape, but a 
portion is collected with the scrapings of the mud floor, which are 
added to the manure pit. The manure is kept for seven or eight 
months until quite decomposed; it is then placed in heaps on the 
field just before the May ploughing*. Other artificial manures are 
but little used, but for some miscellaneous crops, such os sugarcane, 
a certain quantity of oilcake is employed. Green crops or jungle 
growth are not used os vegetable manure, although there are 
Large quantities of suitable plants, such os the smaller cassias and 
wild indigo. A certain manurial value is obtained, however, from 
the weeds ploughed into the soil, and from the rice stubble, which 
is ploughed in immediately after reaping. One of the finest 
manures which the KhurdS rice lands now enjoy is the water, 
impregnated with salts anil loaded with vegetable detritus, which 
flows into them from the adjoining hills. 
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The cattle ot the district are similar to those found in the 
south of Bengal, and no description of them is required. Cows, 
buffaloes and oxen are kept by the pastoral caste of Gaums 
and by cultivators generally, sheep and goats by low castes, and 
pigs by the degraded caste of Uhusurias. A few oc tin try-bred 
ponies are kept by the well-to-do for riding. 

In the headquarters subdivision an area of 21,-100 acres, repre¬ 
senting from 3 to 5 per cent, of the total area of the villages, was 
set apart at the last settlement for grazing grounds. The proce¬ 
dure adopted is described as follows by Ur. Maddox:— 44 With two 
objects in view, the establishment of fuel and fodder reserves, and 
the setting apart of specific places for sanitary purposes, the 
Settlement Officer caused all waste lands and tanks, to the use of 
which the villagers appeared to have a customary right, to he 
recorded os the property of the community [tor fa t&ih&ran}. 
Such lands were found in most villages, though the right was, fay 
no means, always admitted by the xamlndKie. . . In the rules' 
of 1898 provision was mode for the reservation of lands for grazing 
grounds with the consent of the zamlndllr, and the Assistant 
Settlement Officers were directed to select in each village a few 
large fields, not more than 15 to 20 acres in an average village of 
400 acres, suitable for grazing, and to enter them in a separate 
khatiin, to which they were required to get the signatures of some 
of the leading ryots and of the zemindar, or sub-proprietor, or hie 
agent. A note was then made in the kfalUn that the’ village 
community were entitled to graze them cattle without charge on 
this land, and that it was on this ground exempted from assess¬ 
ment. To safeguard these lands against subsequent encroachment, 
a danse bos been inserted m the form of kahaliyat to be executed by 
all zemindars and sub-proprietors entering into engagements for 
the payment of revenue, binding them to preserve as grazing 
grounds, cremation grounds, and reserved tanks, the plots specified, 
to take no rent or grazing charge, and to take action in the Courts 
to eject trespassers, if required by the Collector to do so,” These 
areas were set apart after calculating the approximate number of 
cattle in a village, and if the lands ore maintained intact, no 
difficulty should he experienced by the villagers in obtaining 
sufficient pasturage for their cattle ; but unfortunately this has not 
proved to be as efficient a safeguard as was expected. 

In ihe Khurdft subdivision the cultivators depend mainly on the 
protected forests for pasturage, »>., on the lands not included in 
tlifl forest® or in ths holdings of tli? ijota. ElB@whoro in 

Orissa the rice fields form a valuable pasture ground, the stubble, 
weeds, and grass being intentionally left for fodder; but in 
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Khnidil, ia order to convert the stubble and other vegetable 
growth into manure, the fields are ploughed immediately after 
reaping from November to January, so that, with the exception of 
a scanty herbage on the nil*, next to nothing springs up in the 
fields before ploughing recommences in May for the new crop. 
Under the rules laid down, the tenants are allowed to graze free 
of charge one pair of bullocks and 5 cows for every 4 acres which 
they hold in the Government estate. Cattle in excess of the 
prescribed number are charged for at the rate of S annas for each 
buffalo, 4 annas for each bullock, cow and yearling calf, and of 
2 annas for each goat and sheep per annum. From enquiries 
mode at the last settlement it appears that the area available for 
grazing, even if it could be equally distributed over the whole 
estate, is not sufficient for the number of cattle. As a matter 
of foot, the distribution is unequal, and in many villages the 
pasturage is probably leas than is actually required. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

XATtJlUL CALAMITIES. 

Thr district of Pur! is liable to suffer both from floods and 
droughts. The former are due to the sudden rising of the 
rivers, which have one common characteristic. In the hot 
weather they are nearly dry, and their beds consists of stretches of 
sand, through which small streams meander from bank to bank. 
But in the rainy season they rise to a great height with wonderful 
rapidity and bring down a large volume of water, which the lower 
channels are unable to discharge. The result is that the water 
spreads over the country cicept where it is checked by embank¬ 
ments, Droughts are due to the deficiency of the rainfall. In 
most years the rainfall is sufficient for the needs of the district, 
but it Is precarious, and its early cessation is fatal to the rice crop, 
on which the people depend. Practically the whole of the 
cultivated area is under rice, and other crops axe scarcely grown 
at all. By far the greater part, moreover, of the rice crop 
consists of Sdrad or winter rice, and the autumn and spring rice 
are comparatively small crops; they are not grown at all in some 
parts, and can nowhere make up for the loss of the winter 
rice. 

The greatest famine within the memory of the inhabitants of 
Puri was that of 1806, which was felt with even greater intensity 
iu Puri than in either Cuttack or Balasore, The outturn of the 
rice crop of 1364 had been short, and, thia was followed by an 
uttor failure owing to the scanty rainfall in 1805, when only 36'3 
inches fell, of which not more than 5*2 inches fell in September, 
and none at all subsequently. In October IB65, prices were 
about two and a half times their ordinary rates, and distress 
began to appear, the people in many places anbeisting oa fruits 
a ad roots, while rice was selling at famine rates. The Collector 
applied early in the season for permission to make enquiries 
into the losses on the ramiad&ri estates, but his request was 
summarily refused by the Board of Revenue. A more pressing 
application to the same effect was made at the end of November 
but was again negatived, and the Collector was informed that 
no remiaaions were to be granted, and that no hopes of receiving 
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Any aid should be held out to the /-ftmfndifs. On the &5tii 
Nov ember be telegraphed that starvation wae occurring in 
Parikud and MAlud, that the number of deaths was increasing, 
and that general destitution prevailed. Relief works for the 
employment of the distressed were sanctioned; and a definite 
scheme for road-making on a largo eoale was submitted by the 
Collector, who recommended that wages should be given in food, 
insetad of in money, and that groin should be imported and 
stored for this purpose. Grants were made for works on the 
Cut took-Madras road and the Cuttack-Puri road, but Govern¬ 
ment rejected the proposal that wages should be paid in kind. 

In January I860 it became dear that rice was not procurable 
in any quantity, and the Collector called attention to the 
necessity of providing a supply of food for tho labourers; but his 
request for an advance with which to purchase rice was 
refused- The Commissioner then telegraphed:—“Famine relief 
is at a stand-still. Puri must get rice from somewhere. May 
I uuthori&e advent for this purpose P n The reply sent was:— 
Government declines to import rice into Purl, If the market 
favours importers, rioe will find its way to Purl without Govern¬ 
ment interference, which can only do harms All payment* for 
labour employed to relieve the present distress are to be in cash/* 
The result of lias telegram seems to have been to put an 
end to the disctiMLon regarding the importation of rice till a 
period when the weather and the state of the people rendered 
it too kta to import it with successful effect. No further orders 
were issued on tho subject till June, In the meantime, the 
Collector did all that ho possibly could, hut there can be no doubt 
that the relief works wore rendered to a great degree inoperative 
from want of rice to feed the labourers. 

Matters grew rapidly worse, aud in tho early part of May the 
distress in tho towui ol Pori had become so great that it was no 
longer possible to leave it to the unorganized charity of the 
Mfltairffl or head* of religious houses. On tho 9th May the 
Collector, as Secretary to the Famine Belief Committee, made an 
appeal to public charity through the Calcutta Press. A sum of 
Its* 1,000 was sent in answer to Ins appeal, and this enabled him to 
open a relief house in the town, at w hich cooked rice was supplied* 
At tho end of May a grout of Us* 10*000 was mods by Govern¬ 
ment to the Committee, and an officer w as appointed to superin¬ 
tend the distribution of gratuitous relief iu the interior. By this 
time some private trade had sprung up with the south, rice being 
imported by way of the Chilka lake from Gopilpur ; but the supply 
was dependent on the imports from porta still further south, 
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In tho middle* of Juab there was n cessation in the imports, in 
oonseqneiico of the non-arrival of a ship, which had been expected 
hL Gopalptir, and the Collector reported that rice was scareely 
[procurable even for the prisonem, ami called on the Commissioner 
to Bond Mm a supply from the rice which hud been sent hy 
Government to False Point in order to avert a crisis. 

The selling price in Puri at this time was below 6 standard 
at*re to the rupee ; but hy the end of June there was a renewal 
of the supply from the south, and the price then fell to 7J seera 
for the rupee. Government had, meanwhile, abandoned its 
resolution not to imjjort rite, and imported 3,540 bags, which 
reached Puri on tho 30th June. Thu Collector began to make 
sales of rioe to the public in the town at the rate of 6 local 
fleers (7£ standard fleets), and then was forced to raise the 
price to 5 seers for the mpee, which had the effect of stopping 
the sales for ft time, Ou tho Till July another steamer arrived 
in the roadstead with a cargo of 12,47G bags, hut tho bod weather 
hud now set in, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the grain could ha got on shore at tho rate of a few boat-loads 
a day. At times it was absolutely impossible to go oif to the 
ship at all, and altogether 7 weeks passed before the whole 
of tho 12,476 bags were landed. Moreover a brig, which hud 
brought up 1,500 bags of rice from Gopftlpur on private account, 
was eventually obliged to leave the j»ort without disiliarging 
her cargo. 


This period was one of very great distress throughout the 
district. The quantities of grain which the authorities were able 
to land at Purl from day to day were bo small, that there 
appeared to he no hope of carrying on the relief operations with- 
out a break. On the 20th July rice was selling in the market at 
less than G seers for the rupee, and tho Collector was compelled 
to restrict his salts at market rates to one rupee’s worth to each 
applicant in the town, and on the 13th August it was found 
necessary to stop the sales altogether for a time. The Relief 
Committee were still able to keep their relief centres m 
operation, hut the distress was aggravated hy the disastrous 
inundation described later in tldB chapter. 

On the 31st August, another vessel arrived with 7,45d bags 
of nee, and during September operations w ere rapidly extended 
the shopkeepers being employed as agents for the sale of tho 
Government noe throughout the district. Rice from GopAlpur also 
began to come into the district on private account, but on the 10th 
September tho Committee recorded that the class whom they had 
hitherto allowed to purchase rice at 16 Mere for the rupee, had 
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merged into the pauper population* having sold all that they 
possessed. They therefore discontinued sales altogether, aupplying 
the destitute gratuitously, ami having those who could pay to 
purchase at the Government shops. In October another dearth 
of the rice stock took place, which compelled the Collector at 
first to reduce Ids sales at market rates by only allowing 
purchasers to take 8 annas’ worth instead of one rupee's worth at 
. a time, and afterwards to put a slop to sales altogether, The 
Kg Lief Committee, however, had stocks in hand, and were enabled 
to carry on operations at all their centres, with the asridance 
of 1^000 maunds of old unhnsked rice supplied to them by 
the raah&nt o! one o£ the mafia, Further stores of rice were 
imported in November and the reopening of Government sales, 
together with the appearance of the new T rice in the market, had a 
marked effect on prices* Coarse rice, which on the 1st November 
had been selling at 7-*^ floors per rupee, rapidly fell in price, till 
on tlia 23rd the rata stood at 21 seers for the rupee- The 
condition of the people had much improved by ibis time, and 
it was decided to close the centres gradually, bnt in certain 
tracts which had suffered more severely than others, it was 
found necessary to continue gratuitous relief for several months 
longer. 

The previous failure of the crop of 18G4, the drought of 
1BG5 S ami the terrible inundations in August ! SGG„ all combined 
to make the famine more severely felt in Puri than in any 
other district. In the south and north-east scarcity bad 
become famine some months earlier than either m Cuttack or 
Balasore; but unfortunately no rice was imported till a mouth 
later than to Cuttack. Certainly, private trade was importing 
something from the south, but not to anything lake the extent 
of adequately supplying the wants of the people in the interior. 
By June the famine had reached its height, and it continued 
unabated throughout July and August. The mortality reached 
its culminating point at the beginning of the second week 
of August during the heavy rain and storms which preceded 
and caused the Hoods. The people were then in the lowest 
stage of exhaustion; the emaciated crowds collected at the 
feeding stations had no sufficient shelter* and the cold and wet 
killed many. A ntunber of deaths were also due to lbs fact 
that, at the centres in the interior* relief was given in the 
shape of uncooked ricj till the end of July. But, as in other 
districts, it was found that the paupers, having no facilities 
for cooking it, and famishing w ith hunger, devoured the rice raw p 
which brought on fatal bowel complaints. The raw rice was 
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ftlso forcibly t&ken away from the w^&k by the strong ami 
this led to the distribution of ration* of cooked rice* Regarding 
the mortality, it is impossible to form any estimate which can 
be confidently pronounced even to approximate to the truth j 
but in October 1866 it was reported that 210,866 deaths had - 
occurred in the year, and of these a large proportion must have 
been directly due to the famine. 


Scartities have since occurred in 1877*78, 1885-86 and 
1888-80, serious distr&i® bf-ing caused in the year last named by 
floods, which injured or destroyed the autumn rice crop and 
a^riouflly diminished the outturn of winter rice Ln the JDmrda 
subdivision and a small tract of country between the GhilkJi lake 
and the sea. Famine once more visited the district in 1397 aa the 
combined result of floods am! drought. All the great rivers 
rose almost Kmultaueously to nearly the highest point on reeord, 
overflowing their banks or breaching the embankmerits. Tho 

low lands were submerged and owing to the imprecedented 
duration of the flood, remained w r ater*logged for more than a 
month* Not only w r as the crop ruincdi but much land was 
permanent [y thrown out of cultivation by deponts of sand. The 
cultivators, on the subsidence of the floods, replanted as soon as 
possible, but the new' sowings were sacrificed to drought, as the 
old ones hsd been to flood. The drought was also of long 
-duration, the rains having ceased at the end of September. 
The result was that in some places the rice crop failed entirely! 
and in others the outturn w r aa not good, while the winter rice 
crop T which is the mainstay of the people, suffered most from 
both flood and drought. 

Relief measures w'erj necessary in 363 square miles, contain 1 
lug 102,009 souls, the area and the ]>op illation a fleet ed being 
respectively about one-sevouth and cme*uinth of the total area 
and population of the district. The affected area moreover 
diil not form a compact tract, bat was scattered in both the 
subdivisions 0 f the district; nor did all tile tracts require relief 
to the same extent and at one and the same time. There were 
v en.six.cl 1 tract & Thu first anti most important one was round 
xm.i and wmprised the jmrgamt of Bajrakot, 

n .lii J Andhflri., Mfiuikpatna and parts of p^rgatu* 

ran is m and Sind in the headquarters subdivision and 
CTT? and Balabtiadrapur in the KbaitlS subdivision. 

rom i s geographical position and physical conditions, this tract, 
vrltieb measured 231 square miles and contained 74,000 souls 
i. moat exposed to the calamities of the seasons, ft was here that 
niwusureis were neeesauy in 1877-78, 1885-86 and 1888-Sit 
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subsequent to the great Ortsa famine; and it is no matter of 
wonder tb&t it etUferod severely ironi the unusual floods and 
drought of the year I8UG-97* The second, third and fourth 
tracts were in the Kfaordl subdivision. The second tract 
# comprised iM* Rimes war and Kuhuri on the shore of the Chilkfi 
lake; its area was 20 square milts, and its population 10*000 souls. 

The third t met lay at the foot of the Solari lulls extending from 
the Ganjiim Trunk Road near Bunlkhill to Ailpur - the area of 
this tract was only 9 square miles, and its population 2,000 souls- 
Tho fourth tract extended from the Chilka to the foot of thq 
Soliri hills; it measured 14 square miles, and contained 3,000 
souls. All these three traoh suffered equally with the first 
tract ; but the distress was not bo great in the remaining three 
tracts, which wore also in the lOiurda subdivision. The filth 
tract comprised the Sana Mala nnd Bara Mils in Banpur, 
measuring 58 square miles, with a population of souls; 

it is of a different nature from the others* being covered with 
extensive jungles inhabited by aboriginal tribes. The sixth tract 
was in KtLsp trill, near Rlghmaru with an area of 10 square miles 
Bird a population of 4,UU0 souls. The seventh and last tract 
measured 23 square mites with 7*000 soub* and lay in 
Kburdl and Dlndimal on the right bank of tho DayS river- 

The period of relief was not the same for all the affected 
tracts* It, was called for as early as February 1897 in. the first 
four and the seventh tracts, and was continued till the loth 
September 1897 in the first tract* aud till the end o! July in the 
other four tracts. In the fifth and sixth tracts it was only 
necessary to have relief works from the middle of May and April 
respectively till the PJth June following. The aggregate number 
of persons employed on relief works, reckoned in terms of one 
day* was 519,301* the average daily number being 2*598; the 
corresponding numbers of those receiving gratuitous relief were 
27*853 and 236. 

The floods to which Purl is liable are due to the fact that f tent>s. 
the river channels can only carry off a small portion of the 
flood water w hich enters the district* mainly through the Eoyfe- a«od«- 
khai. Such floods, however* are Limited to certain portions of tho 
district* chiefly In the headquarters subdivision - and only a email 
part of tho Khurdi subdivision b liable to suffer from inunda* 
tion- The latter subdivision is divided by the Gan jam road 
into two portions,, which are entirely distinct in character. The 
western portion b high and undulating* containing tracts of 
jungle alternating with villages and cultivated low lands, and the 
damage done by floods is very alight ; indeed, some ol the higher 
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lands are benefited rather than injured by high floods. The 
portion of the subdivision to the cast of the Ganjam road is in a 
petition .for it is subject to annual inundation from 
the Days river. Tlie headquarters subdivision is also divided into 
two tracts, via:., the western or protected area between the Day a 
f* 1 , * iY ~ Bhfirgavl livers, and the eastern or unprotected urea 
between the BLirgavi and the sea, which Is traversed bv the 
Kushbhadrfi nver. The former is called the protected' area, 
because it 1ms been decidsd to beep up the left embankments of 
tiie Dayu and tho right embankments of the BhSrgavi, so as to 
protect tins area from floods. It is doubtful whether this does 
inueh good id the long run. The country protected from floods 
becomes a sort of a hollow m course of tiniie, white tho country 
outside rises with the deposit of silt, and the time eventually 
cornea when the embankments buret or are abandoned, and the 
low country suffers more than the surrounding higher lands. 

The tracts liable to inundation in ordinary' years have been 
peuped by Mr. H. McPherson, the Settlement Officer, as 
follows:—(1) the West Dayfl tract, including West Lembai, West 
birai, and Balabhadrapur in the Khurdfl- subdivision ; (2) tho 

portion of panjaniu Pnrbadufli, 
Uldhar, MatkatpatDA tmda small portfon of purgmm Kotdeeb and 
liSuing ; (3) the Samaiig Pat, north of Purl; i4) the land along 
the lower reach™ of the Kadufl and tho Prichi rivers ; and (5> 
port ions of pargaHfix KodhSr, Kurilo and Tapp* Kaoman. 

Tho effects of inundation are most disastrous in the DlianuS 
lahid, where the water lodges for a longer period than elsewhere 
on account of the inability of the KushbhndrS to discharge its 
volume quickly. The results of inundations in the tract flrat 
named are also senou*. but the damage caused in the fourtJi 
tract ra alight, and m the Samaug Pat, which is used for the 
cultivation of tfa/ua nco, inundations are not only beneficial but 
necessary for the crops. In years 0 f eiirnordmaiy flood tho only 
Portions not liable to inumlalbn are Xofrihtag,, Paschimduai, 
A,.t Hiking, and Soalh-Ju^t CLaubiskud ; the rest of the hesd- 
subdivision is converted into a lake for the time being 
rr f r '-; kast disastrous in the northern jtargmat, where 

irrcmcdiaLbd^ to oB flood water before 

ui, ia M totally ta s ™’’J r 

•$*££* “t 110 l ° * «* **«. 

nvtrs of the district, whether they enter the Chilis lake 
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Or the mh, ran dry in the hot weather, and are then liable to 
hftvo salt water forced up their channels by tho adton of the 
tides and the strong breeze which blow’s from the south lor several 
months of the year, iVben tho rivers aio emTjimked, the tides 
high, end tho breeze strong, the salt water overflows and dees 
much damage to the cultivated fields, The tracts specially liable 
to this misfortune form a belt of about five miles round the shore 
Of the Chilkfl in pargama Chaubiskud end Simi, and the lands 
situated on tho lower readies of the Kushbhadra, tho FrtlchT, the 
Kadua and the tidal creeks of the Kodh&r block. Fields deeply 
eubniergcd do not recover their fertility for a period of throe or 
four years, and tho crops in these tracts are therefore precarious. 

For such areas river inundation is highly beneficial, as the saline 
impregnation gets washed out of the soil by river flood, and the 
eiiocte of tidal flood are thus counteracted, But for this, many 
largo stretches of country would doubtless lie waste along the 
shores of the ChilhA lake- 

The annals of the district shew how great is the loss sustained 
by the disastrous floods to which it is liable. Of the 32 years* 
ending in 1866, 24 were years of flood so serious as to require 
remissions of revenue ; and during the last 15 years of this period 
there was only a single one in which such remissions were not 
required, this exceptional year being 1865-66, when the Province 
suffered from drought instead. In these 15 years the remission 
of laud revenue duo to flood alone was over 4 laths, while 3\ 
lakhs were expended by Government on embankments and other 
protective works, tho two items representing ail annual charge of 
10 per cent, on tho totaL land revenue of the district. The years 
1872, 1802 and 1896 were also memorable for high floods, that of 
1892 being remarkable for its severity and that of 1896 for its 
duration, 

' But none of these inundations can compare for severity with *£«* "f 
that of 1866, by which 275 square miles were submerged for from 
five to forty-five days. Throughout this area the water was 
nowhere less than three feet deep, in whole villages it was ten feet 
deep, and over thousands of acres it averaged seven feet. The 
rivets came down bursting their banks in every direction and 
leaving fifty-two wide breaches behind them ns they tnro along. 

More than 412,000 people were suddenly driven out of house 
tod home, and found themselves in tho middle of an inland 
iMi In one part of pargamt Simi, cm the north of the Cbilkn, 

1,200 acres were under nine feet of water, and the average depth 
over the entire 7,830 acres reported upon in that prrgatta was 
between seven tod nine feet. There were, therefore, in one single 
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, more ttao twrfve aquawi miles of solid land suddenly 
turned into a sea between seven and nine feet deep; and tins 
sea continued to cover everything for thirty days, Thousands 
of nnserable families floated about in canoes, on bamboo rafts, on 
trunks or trees, or on rice stack b, winch threatened every moment 
to dtaolvemlo fragments beneath them* No lives were lost in 
tho first rush of the waters; for the unhappy inhabitants of those 
regions know but too well, from previous experience, what they 
have to expect, and live In a constant state of preparation. Moat 
of the hamlets have boats tied to the houses; and for miles, the 
ugh thatched roofs are firmly held down by bamboo stakes, so as 
to alrord a refuge in time of flood, Starring colonies might bo 
soon thus lurched above the waters. Every banyan tree had its 
rookery of human beings, while the Brahmans effected settlements 
on the roofs of their brick temples, and looked down in (safety 
as the flood roared psst. The common danger disarmed all 
creatures of their natural antipathies. Snakes glided up to 
the roofs and buirowed harmlessly in the thatch. Others wriggled 
up trees. and whenever a canoe or log of wood passed, slid 
down into the water and swam towards the ark which their 
instinct told them would bear them to dry land. The cattle 
suffered terribly. Sheep and goats were tamed away by herds 
m the torrent, and in a few days their carcases came to the 
Burfsco, and floated about covered with crons and scuffling fcite*^ 
But the moat pitiable sight of all was that of the plough cattle 
landing in shallow parts up to their necks, and hungrily snuffing 
the barren waters for food until they sank exhausted into the 
mmv r Before the flood was over, many a f&mi tiled family hud 
also succumbed, men the waters subrided, the survivor* found 

themselves m a region of desolated homesteadfl, foetid slime, and 
rotting crops. f 

8M ™ ft, flood 1866; md ralut u „ nlembc „j 
that, although of unusually long continuance, it was by no means 
emgular as to its extent or its depth. Indeed, wo find that in 

WaJ d “ I>flr in eW4y ™ e of fwrjwfcM of 
in altogether 2-I8‘87 miles of embankments 

it °1-T Ad These embanSenta 

J l il protocti^n to the area liable to inundation! 
but the problem of providing complete protection is no Cv 
one. In year* of high flood in the Mah&nadi river a largo volume 
of water m poured mto the district by the Kovikhai T v 

ggSr s “■ * i» no £HLS»S 

tWly to the sea, and the grater jwt of the water carried 
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by it Las to pas* to the sea through the Chilhl take. The 
channels by which the water is conveyed to the Ctiilkl can, 
however, in their lower portions cany' only about 45,000 cabin 
feet per second, as compared with 3-14,48:1 cubic feet, tho 
estimated discharge of the Koyakhai near its head in the flood 
of 1872. It is, therefore, obvious that whenever there is a 
high flood, a considerable part of the I’uri district must become 
a lake for the time being. 

Both civil and engineering authorities are agreed as to the 
difficulty of remedying tins state of affairs and of providing 
a system which could afford complete protection. Thus, Mr. 
II. McPherson, who conducted the last settlement of tho 
headquarters subdivision, writes 1 “ The problem of protecting 
tbe district from river inundation is a difficult oue. The 
problem is to conduct a given amount of water from the head of 
the district to the Chilka and the sea by channels that reduce 
to a minimum the chance of danger to the cultivated area. In 
ordinary years the embanked channels of the Koyakh&i distri¬ 
butaries are equal to the task. In extraordinary years they fire 
unequal to it. The object to be aimed at is to conduct the 
excess water in directions by which it will do least harm. At 
present, it is allowed to spill into low-lying areas, where the 
results are most harmful, while on tho other hand complaints 
are made that where flood water is wanted on tho shores of the 
Chilka to neutralize the salt impregnations of the hot weather 
tide*, a sufficient supply of river water is not now obtainable." 

Again, the Hon’blo Mr. W. A. Inglis, Chief Engineer to the 
Government of Bengal, writes“ The chief physical difference 
between the portions of the delta in the Puri and in the Cuttack 
districts is the marked difference in the sizes of the channels 
which have to convey to the sea the flood entering the head 
of the delta. • In the Cuttack district tho channels cannot carry 
the whole of the flood, but they can carry, with the assistance 
of moderate embankments, a very fair proportion of it, and 
they reunite near the coast hi very efficient estuaries. In the 
Puri district, on the other hand, the channels can carry such a very 
email proportion of tho flood that any attempt to confine it 
between embankments is hopeless. Further, the only estuary in 
the district is the small one of the Kushbhadii river and tho 
resf of the flood water has to find its way to the sen through 
the Chilkfc lake, which can hardly be considered as an efficient 
estuary. It seems possible that the existing state of affaire is of 
comparatively recent origin, and that at a period more or less 
remote a large river flowed along the course at present occupied 
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by the Pricbi Nullah, The existent of a high sandy ridee 
ftlong the north side of tills eI ream would appear to indicate that 
formerly there must have Wen cither a large river or that it 
was me shore. 

lliJl Wi 2 U r^^f happens is that with a low or moderate 
*■ ^ '? t lfl protected and part is open to inunda¬ 

tion, while with high flood* the main embankments are overtopped 
ox breached, and only a small portion of the district is protected. 
It) what extout the inundation is, on the average of years, really 
destructive is a point which, I think, can hardly bo said to have 
. n d«™mnod, and in tho absence of continuous records of the 

Jr,*” 6dwt * 1 traotB ;t ™ a 0 q 1 J' guessed at. The Commission 
of l«fi6 arrived at the conclusion that an annual assessment of 8 
anna, per aero would bo a moderate charge for protection, and 
that, supposing such a rate to bo levied, an exjsmditure of 18| 
lakhs nnght be advisable. Unfortunately, it seems doubtful if 
even this sum would suiKco for works which would reduce the 
flood volume of the KoytkhSi to such dimensions that it could 
W controlled within tho channels of the district, and at the name 
tone guard against injury from the water diverted to other 
channels. It is not probable that the Bengal Government will, for 
many years to come, if ever, undertake the construction of reservoirs 
on the tributaries of the MahAnadf to store and moderate floods 
Mid generally it would seem that the existing distribution of flood 
must bo accepted, or that at all events it cannot prudently bo 
greatly altered. * 


"Amimmg tliat any material alteration in I ho distribution of 
the flood volume is not probable, it may l>e as well to consider that 
policy should be adopted to the maintenance of the embankments 
in the Puri district. The general .jiiestien whether embank¬ 
ments one in themselves desirable or otherwise need not be discussed 
here. We Lave to deal with a more or less impeffect system 0 f 
embankments, which, having regard to existing conditions of 
agriculture, land tenure, ole,, cannot easily be altered to any largo 
extent. My personal view is, that we should endeavour to utilize 
he channels for the passage of flood, n&isted by omhank- 

an “ hBlt ilmt tho flood bo much w, but 
not more than 5 or 6 feet above the level of the natural bank 

Nature sets ns the example iuoinbaulii.g T aud I think it is not 

«Lt foi* ^J mp S T *.° R m e ** m P Il b or to go beyond it, to'the 

I t 4 t t ?T mg th ™ as has berm ton 

considerable extent already done in Orissa, the greatest volume of 

fl jd wbch has to be passed, and the approximate capacities of 
discharge of the various channels embanked to a certato extent, it 
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lilts to be considered, how the surplus volume of flood is to ho 
dealt with. It appears to me that the most reasonable method is 
to fix certain places along the Woks of tha channels winch shall 
be left oncmbanked, and from which the necessary volume of flood 
may escape over the country* 

“ In the Cut tack district this result has been fairly attained t 
and little appears to bo required. Jn the Puri district what 
happens now is that on the occasion of every flood oi oven 
moderate height* breathes are caused in the embankments, which 
are filled up again at very considerable cost, while all the time 
it is perfectly understood that the next flood will again cause 
the same or similar breaches. This is s most unsatisfactory 
method oE expending money. The only point I can see in its 
favour is that it otters work to the public who have suffered 
from the brooches* My view is that it would be much better 
to remove permanently ports of the embank meats at suitable 
places* to pave with stone pitching the natural bank at these 
places* go ss to prevent deep channels forming, end in this 
manner to regulate, as far as may bOj the inundation which is 
inevitable, and which baa its good &a well as its bad points/ 1 

It may be added that the policy of providing escapes of this 
kind in the embankments is gradually being given effect to. 
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CHATTER IX. 

KKSTS, WAGES A>'L> I*BICES. 

Cash reefs arc paid for the greater portion of the land under 
cultivation. Tlie rents payable have been recently determined in 
the wane of the settlement operations carried out both in the 
headquarters subdivision and also in the Khurda estate. In both 
areas the settlement toot effect from 18f17, but in the headquarters 
subdivision it hftis been made for a period of 30 years terminating 

in \912 Snd iQ th ° ****** for 15 years terminating 

By the settlement concluded in the KfiunlA estate, the rents 
Of the ryots, which had bsen fixed at Rs. 2,68,212 at the 
settlement of 1882, and had risen to Tin. 2,84,550 during its 
currency, were further raised to Ra. 3,46.427. The rate of rent 
assessed was based on that imposed at the previous settlement, 
an enhancement of 3 annas in the rupee being made in the rents 
paid for old cultivation, while a rate of 14 annas 10 pies per 
fl ;f » cultivation. The enhancement on 

old cultivation was granted solely on account of the increase 
m the pnee of crops; the assessment on the small area of new 
cultivation was based on the unlvcresUy accepted rates of the 
country. Such newly cultivated land is called wtjdbddi or told ■ 
the latter word means literally unauthorised cultivation or 
squatting, and is applied to old lands cultivated after settlc- 
ment and not incorporated in the revenue-roll of the estate. The 
holders of such land have been entered as non-occupancy n ets. 

The net result of the settlement was to increase the rent- 
to\1 of the estate by Rs, 61,871, the greater portion of this 
increase being due to the general enhancement of rents for old 
cultivation The general incidence of ryoti rents per am 
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la the Binptir Mala the rents fixed were specially light, Uiopor 
This tract consists of wild hilly country inhabited by aboriginal Wula ' 
Khonds, who were for the first time assessed to rent at the 
settlement of 1882, The rates fixed were nominal, varying from 
© pies to one anna j>tr wan , L* lf 0 r 4o acre. The rents were 
payable through the mrbw dhkdffl, with whom also were settled 
large nreaa at 7 pies per aero to bo brought under cultivation in the 
course of the settlement* On its conclusion* the Khonds accepts! 
an enhancement of 3 annas in the rupee on the rents hitherto paid, 
the result being that the incidence of the new rent payable from 
1897 is 3 annas 4 pies per acre. In the case of the non-aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Banpur Mats*, a more rigorous policy was 
followed. The former rate of rent was about annas per acre, 
but was enhanced to the full rates paid in the rest of the estate* the 
incidence of the rents thus fixed being II annas 8 pies per acre. 

In the headquarters subdivision 60 years had elapsed since P^i^ub- 
the last settlement. In the resettlement proceedings rents were 111lun ' 

settled for all the tenants, including those who had held at 
privileged rents for the term of the expired settlement. The moat 
important classes of tenants were those known as tMm and p&hi 
ryots t i.c,, resident and non-resident tenants. The rents of the 
latter had not been fixed for the term of the previous settlement t 
hut the zamind&Ts had enhanced them considerably during its cur¬ 
rency, so that they were practically competition rents- The tk&ni 
tenancies embracing the best lands of the Tillages and carrying 
many important privileges, such as h suitability f fixity of rent 
for the term of settlement, etc*, had been assessed at higher rates 
than the holdings of the p&hi tenants* In these circumstances, the 
general principle adopted for the settlement was that existing /aaAj‘ 
rents should generally be assumed to be fair and equitable, and 
should be left unaltered* and that th$m rents should only be 
enhanced when they fell below the ftddi rents by a considerable 
margin. At the same time excess areas, whether held by tMni 
or pdfti tenants, were assessed to rent* The net result of the 
operations wm that the average incidence of rent over the lyuti 
area w T as Re* 1*11-7* A further account of the rents payable 
by different classes oE tenants will be found in Chapter XU* 

Bents in kind are still paid fur a certain proportion of land* Paanaca 
The commonest form of produce rent is that known aa dAntibAtig 
(literally* a sharing of the dust), which implies an equal 
division of the grdn as well as of hye-produets. Under this 
system the entire cost of cultivation is borne by the tenants, and 
when the crop comes to maturity, it is reaped in the presence 
of the landlord's agent and ^ carried by the tenant to the 
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threshing floor, where an equal division is made in the presence 
of both parties. Sometimes, however, instead of the crop being 
«*ua% divided, it is appraised on the ground, and half the 
eHtiinstaJ value in cash is taken by the landlord as his share. It 
« estimated that in the esse of ordinary rice land (he landlord’s 
share is about 8 maunda of paddy, worth Re. 1 to Re. 1-4 per 
niaund at harvest, so that the rent actually paid would he equivalent 
. *** ® ^ a - 08 sh, A leas common form of produce rent 

t uit i osfgnntt .I phafbh&g^ n division of fruit mu] grain only, 
the at raw and other bye-products being retained hy the cultivator. 

Another form of produce rents, which is common in tlis 
distnet, is that known as M^a, a term (literally meaning a 
contract) width is applied to tho payment of a fixed quantity 
of agricultural produce. Tho latter generally amounts to about 
b maunds per acre, which would fetch Rs. 6 in 'a good year and 
IU 9 in a bad year- The quantity feed has to be paid whether 
the season is favourable for the ryot or the reverse, and tho rent 
thus presses most heavily on him when he is least able to atfonl 
it. Such rents appear to be highest where there is meet land 
available for cultivation, as in Kij Kliurda and Binpur 
Another form of the latter system of rent payment found only 
in this district is that called tkfctiaimud, which is also known 
locally as retki and tabau. Under this system a fixed proportion 
of the produce Is given, if the outturn is normal, hut, if the 
crop is scanty, remissions wo allowed. The only other class of 
produce rent caUiug for mention is that called pdtn\if,a», U., an 
arrangement by which a portion of a cosh rent is payable in kind, 
a tenant with a nominal rent of Rs. 4 may have to pay 
Its. 3 in cash and Re, 1 in grain. The landlord fixes the rate, 
so that the tenant generally has to pay something more than he 
would obtain for Lis grain in tbs open market. 

The wages commonly paid in the district for skilled labour are 
low. Masons are paid from 6 to 8 annas per diem according to 
skiU, carpenters and blacksmiths from 5 to 8 annas, while in the 
towns male coolies get 4 aim as, and female coolies and boys 2 annas 
as their .daily wage, In the rural areas, however, artists arc no t 
remunerated in accordance with what might be called the market 
>alue of their services. They are the servants of the village, 
an per orni such services as are necessary to the community 

« 0t htil 'l Lug Mrvic * imd receiving contribu- 
™ch tenant. Thus, tho carpenter, blacksmith, 
wask-man, Urbor and astrologer are maintained by small grants 
of W hud and by contributions levied from the ryots. Where 
. semoe lands are held, the village servants are remunerated 
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entirely in kind* The contributions vary from village to village 
bit it is said that a ehnwkuidr generally receives 2 sheaves of poddy 
per acre, a carpenter and blacksmith 5 gaums per plough* and 
the washerman and barber 3 to 5 gaunt* for each married person or 
customer. The *j{tuni\ it may be explained, is a grain measure 
varying in dilferent places from li to 6 seers of rice. Field 
labourers are usually paid a daily wage of 3 standard seers of grain 
a day* but some agriculturists pay a money wage of lh to 21 annas 
a day, and on rare occasions as much a* 3 annas b A recent Collector 
observes tliat in bis tours he never found a cooly paid 1ft pice a day 
for bis work* and although such a rate may be paid in the harvest 
season, the average rate throughout the year es nearer 10 pica B 

Daily labourera are kuown as wirAtil* and farm servants in Labouring 
permanent employment as kolhid* or Almost every tacit U e ] «*«- 

vator who owns more tlian 5 acres of land employ the latter* 
generally keeping one haUd for every 6 or 10 acres under 
cultivation. As a rule* they sleep on the premises of their masters 
and are paid Its. 12 to Its. 18 per annum* besides their daily food 
and an annual supply of clothing valued at about Its. 2. Some* 
times, however* they do not mesa at ihdr masters* houses, but 
take instead half the wages paid to an ordinary day labourer in 
money or kind. Haiti* are recruited from the poorer cultivator*, 
who have sold all their lands or retain only a few plots, 
and from among the Banns or Savara, It is evident from the 
amount of their remuneration that the existence of a hatid b m 
hard one* and that he is a person standing as dose to the 
margin of subsistence as is well nigh possible. If he has a 
wife aud family, he has to support them on an allowance of 
Re. t to Re. 1-8 a month. The women and children of the family 
eke out this amount by ouch small earnings as they can obtain 
from occasional employment in the fields in busy seasons, and 
from collecting jungle roots* fruits and fuel, Hulia* have nearly 
all taken advances from their employers, and find it difficult to 
free themselves from such bondage when once assumed. They 
ora in fact practically serfs* who may be described as atcripti 
domino rather than Ottripfi gkbae. 

The cost of the necessaries of life has increased even more than Puctt. 

the rate of w ages, and the figure* in 
qf r** in ttm ptr * the margin will show how enormously 
4D , 8 the price of rice* tho staple food of the 
people, has risen during the last cen¬ 
tury in Orissa, It will he seen that 
tho greatest increase took place after 
1805* and it is indeed a common sayin g 
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that the high prices which commenced during the famine 
hava never left the land* This is to a certain extent true, *e 
after that time came a period of great activity in the improvement 
of the toads end harbours, the construction of canals, and the 
giadnal development of foreign trade ; and a steady rise of prices 
set in after this transition period. During the last quinquennium 
prices do not seem to have been much affected by the opening of 
the railway, probably because the country had already been 
opened out to a brisk export trade in rioe by sea ; but the effect of 
the railway on the general trade of the country and its potential 
value sa a means of making prices independent of local demands 
are uncpiesttollable. There has also been a great increase 
in the price of other agricultural produce, of pulses, yAJ and 
tobacco. On the other hand, cotton yarn and' oil have 
cheapened, while there has been but little change in the cost of 
sugar and of betebnut, which every Oriya chews. In recent years 
the average price of salt has shown a gradual fall owing to the 
reduction of the duty and improved facilities of communication ; 
this fall has been very marked since the further reduction 
made in 1905, and consumption is increasing, 

VtBnu Writing a century ago, Mr. Ker described the landlords of 
noBOF as ^Nowb :—“ The landholders are needy and indigent, 

wi especially the smaller proprietors, who constitute at least half 
no rut. of the whole number. Their improvidence of disposition is 
commensurate with their inferiority in the scale of civilization 
and refinement, and. with this is combined a propensity to wanton 
extravagance, which would appear inveterate,” It is said that 
this description La as true to-day as a hundred years ago, and that, 
generally speaking, the zamindars of Puri are uneducated and 
often incompetent, and that they have little or no desire to spend 
a portion of their income for the good of the public. But it 
should be added that with few except ions they are not oppressive 
landlords. 

, They are generally divided among themselves by family 
disputes and involved in debt. The result is that about half 
of the zamindiri interest in the district has now passed from the 
old landlord families to the great religions foundations and 
priestly classes of Puri or into the frauds of the larger mahdjam 
and usurers of this district and Cuttack. Iu the opinion of the 
Settlement Officer, Mr, McPherson, “ the transfer of aamindiri 
rights tothe religious and usuring classes is no great matter of 
regret. The ryots find a better friend in such landlords as the 
Mahant of the EmUr Math than in effete and degenerate 
descendants of old families. The Mahant raises and maintains 
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fidn <Ih* t helps his ryots in time of calamity with loans of seed 
grain, feeds them when starring hi yeara of scarcity* and generally 
seeks to secure his revenue by securing his rents. This can be said 
of few landlords in the district* either past or present. As a role, 
they do absolutely nothing either for the welfare of their ryots 
or the improvement of their estates.* 1 

The priestly class and the writer class form small sections of Frafr*- 
the community. The opening up of tho country has benefited 
both classes* while the latter have also profited by tho greater 
complexity of zamindari ixianagomcnt and of office work generally* 

There is one section of the priestly daaa which calls for special 
notioe—the SAsani BrAhmans, who are dependent on cultivation. 

They form close Biiliman corporations, formerly owning whole 
villages* which were granted to them free of rent or at. quit-rents 
by the Ra}& of KhunlA. They still hold these villages at 
favourable rates, but the natural increase in their numbers, tho 
absence of room for expansion of cultivation, and the gradual 
disintegration of tho *cominunal system have boon sapping their 
prosperity, Though their numbers have increased, they have to 
maintain themselves out of the proceeds of the same amount 
of land. Their caste prevents thorn from cultivating their lands 
themselv^ T and they ana now obliged either to sublet their lands 
or employ tot Aid* and thus incur extra expense, Tho Sas&n 
villages used to belong solely to them, hut most of their property 
lias now passed into tho hands of outsiders, chiefly moA&jonx m 
Pilgrim hunters are now recruited from among the poorer of 
these BrAhmnns, 

Tho prosperity of the trading class has undoubtedly Increased Mercaatila 
with the development of communications and the introduction 
of the railway. But tho chief merchants are not natives of the 
district. The rice merchants are mostly Muhammadan from 
Bombay, the cloth merchants Marw&ris from Jaipur and Marwtlr 
and the hide dealers Kabulis from Af ghSnistSu, The Oriyfi has) 
as a rule* little Idea of trade and little commercial enterprise, 
his horizon being bounded by petty retail trade or by usury* 
which requires the expenditure of little energy. 

The cultivating classes have* on the whole* benefited by the Cultu 
rise in prices and the increase in the area under cultivation. 

Rent, which formerly absorbed at least one-third of tho produce) 
does not now absorb more than one-sixth. Moreover, tho 
general improvement in communications and the development of 
the country not only prevent the possibility of widespread famine* 
but also open up to the inhabitants of the district the ehanoo 
of employment beyond ite borders, and afford them opportunities 
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for dispoemg of their surplus, produce at good prices* On the 
other hand, there is much indebtedness, the cultivator* being in 
debt both to their landlords and professional money-lenders* 
A practice exists in Orissa of zemindars keeping granaries, which 
are filled from the produce of their own farms and also from 
the interest in kind derived from loans to their tenants* These 
loans bear compound interest at 25 per cent* recoverable at 
harvest time, and allowing for bad debts, give a safe return of 20 
per cent. They affect the material condition of the cultivators in 
several ways* The interest h usurious and tends to impoverish 
the people; they form a direct encouragement to unthriftineas 
by affording facilities for borrowing—a practice that It is 
obviously the landlord^ interest to encourage in order that 
Ike may place bis stock out at interest instead of letting it 
lie idle in his storehouse. Loans are sometimes taken so soon 
after the rice harvest as February, even in a good year; the 
Result being that in the ease of the poorer tenantry one year’* 
crop does not carry them over two months of the now year 
without the assistance of advances. There is p in addition, the 
ordinary professional money-lender, who is Certainly not more 
moderate in hb terms than the landlord* 

Generally speaking, however, It may be said that although the 
state of the cultivating classes cannot be described as one of 
plenty, certain sections enjoy a fair measure of prosperity* 
Comparing their present condition with what it was GO years 
ago, the Settbjnxent Officer says *-—While at the last settlement 
there was rude abundance in ordinary years varied by terrible 
suffering in years of calamity, there is now a generally harder 
straggle for existence, but greater immunity from exceptional 
hardship and an access to conveniences which 60 years ago 
would have been considered luxuries. Civilization and improve¬ 
ment* while bringing in their train general security and small 
comforts, have also brought the struggle for a livelihood nearer 
the margin of subsistence, “ 

Artimiu* The artisan class lifts also boon benefited by the development 
of communications and lhe consequent mtert^nimmiieatiQn with 
large centres oi industry, which has enabled them to keep np 
the level of wages and even to raise ft* Tho supply of village 
artisans, blacksmiths, coipgntara, potters, etc., is not in excess, 
and they can afford to exact good terms. Those who are willing 
to go farther afield now have the Calcutta market in which to 
sell their serviefa, and there is beginning to be a levelling up 
to tbe higher standard obtaining in districts from which Orissa 
has hitherto been cut off* 
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Wlille traders and agriculturists have prospered, and the LaEiwet* 
wages of artisans have increased* the wages of labourer* have not 
advanced in proportion to the rise in pices. So long, however* as 
the labourer is paid in kind, as is usually the case when he works 
for an agriculturist, his actual earnings are not affected. This 
class is increasing not only by the natural growth of population, 
but ako by recruitment from, among the smaller peasantry* 

Thk is due to the decrease in the rize of the holdings, which 
makes men who w ere previously peasants supplement their reduced 
incomes by working for others* and also to the smaller tenants 
soiling their holdings. The result is a tendency for the labour¬ 
ing class to increase more rapidly than the local demand for their 
services. There are happily certain safety valves available* Bitch 
os railway worts and service in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 

There is also emigration to the extensive waste lands in the 
Oarhjlt% and to the unoccupied culturabio land iu the hilly 
tracts in the north-west of the district. 
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CHAPTER X. 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

ZT A«orwxo to the statistics obtained at the census of 1901, 60 pot 
cent, of the population am supported by agriculture, 16 - 5 per 
cent, by industries, 0'4 per cent, by commerce, and 4 per 
cent, by various professions. Of the agricultural population, 
34 per cent, are actual workers, and these include 0,000 rent' 
reoeivexe, 183,000 tent-payers and 13,000 labourers. Of the 
industrial population, 53 per cent, are actual workers, among 
whom are 10,000 fishermen and fish-dealers, 5,000 cow-keepere, 
in ilk-sellt-rs, etc,, 13,000 grain parehers, 6,000 rice-pounders, 11,000 
selleta of firewood and charcoal, 0,000 cotton weavere and spinners, 
5,000 basket-weavers and mat-makers, as well as numerous 
goldsmiths, broriere, coppersmiths, potters and carpenters. Of tho 
profession id classes, 30 per cent, ore actual workers, including 
1,000 priests, 8,000 persona engaged in temple service, and 2,000 
teach ere. Among those engaged in other occupations are 9,000 
herdsmen, 5,000 beggars and 53,000 general labourers. 

Tho district contains only one town, Purl, and Puri is only a 

“neats, town of pilgrims and priests, monasteries and lodging-houses. In 
no sense of tho word can it he described as a manufacturing town 
or industrial centra. In the rest of the district the people are 
dependent on agriculture. Practically tho only art is ana are those 
who have from time immemorial supplied the simple needs of a 
JUiul people. The villagers grew their own food, grind their own 
gram and build their own bouses. Their muds are few, brass and 
earthenware utensils, coarse cotton cloth and other articles of 
daily use supplying nearly all their wants, 1’radically nothing is 
manufactured for export, and the craftsmen merely supply tho 
every-day wants of the village communities. The only imjtortant 
industry which appears ever to have been exploited is that 
of salt manufacture, and this has been killed by foreign 
competition. At an early age, however, stone-carving must have 
been an important industry, If we may judge from the exquisite 
memorials still remaining, such as tho great temples of Bhubaneswar 
aud the solitary fane of Konfirak; but this art is now confined 
to a few skilled craftsmen. Cotton-weaving appears never to have 
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had the same pre-eminence as in the adjoining districts of Cuttack 
and Ealasoie, and while the English merchant adventurers 
established factories in those two districts in the 17th century, they 
found no such flourishing trade in cloth aa would promise success 
in this district, and consequently loft it severely alone. Practically 
the only industry which is of importance at present p and is likely 
under present conditions to develop, is that of Ashing. 

The following is a brief account of the principal industries 
of the district. 

Nearly a centuiy ago Stirling said that the flin^fc gait of SbHidaot* 
all India was manufactured in the wild inhospitable tract along 
the sea-board of Orissa, and that the East India Company 
obtained from it, under their monopoly system, a not revenue 
falling a little abort of 18 lakhs of rupees. In the Statistical 
Account of Purl published thirty years ago, salt was described 
as the chief manufacture of Furf, the centres of the industry 
being Pfiniud and the tract to the north of the Chilki lake. Ton 
years ago it was still of some importance, l95 f 0GG maunds of salt 
being manufactured in 1S9G-97, and the Collector reported that 
there were two salt-producing areas, vug*, the tracts at tho mouth 
of tho river Devi and the country lying on the borders of the 
Cbilki lake. But the work of manufacture wag already confined 
to Tua and Garbed in the latter area, and the industry was fast 
declining, owing to the fact that salt could be brought by rail 
from Madras and Sold cheaper than that nionufaeturcd locally, 
which had to ho earned across the Cliilki lake by boats. The 
manufacture was finally stopped in 1899-1900, and with it 
died an indigenous industry which supported a large number of 
people, * 

Fishing is at present one of the most important occupations Fufacrin* 
of the people of Puri. Special attention has recently been drawn 
to this industry by Mr. K. G* Gupta, I.O&* in his valuable report 
on tho fisheries of Bengal, from which the following information 
fa mainly derived. 

There k no deep-sea fishing anywhere in Bengal except in 
run. which alone has got an open coast. Even there such fishing 
fa of the most, limited extent, and is carried on not by local 
Qriya fishermen, but by Telugu settlers from Ganjilm, colled 
NuUylff, who aro found in Furf, Nuigfion, Arakhkutla, Khirfaai, 

Sahadi, TtSmlciika and Manikpalnfi, During the calm months 
they use tho seine net, and at times moke excellent hauls of 
hijrani (Madras s *tr r Cybiinn guttatuiu), pofttfrota, small soles, 
etc.; a kind of herring is also found in abundance. With the 
seine net the fisherman cannot go far out, seldom moro than half a 
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mile, as one end of the rope to which the net is attached is left on 
the beach, where the net is eventually hauled. With small gill 
nets or hooks and lines the Nolly** go to a distance of two or 
three miles in calm weather in catamarans, but their haute are 
small. During the prevalence of the south-west wind, when the 
seine cannot be used, a little fishing is done with gill nets not far 
from the beach; but all deep-sea fishing practically ceases from 
about the middle of March to about the middle of September. 
During the cold weather there is a small export of fresh fish from 
rnrl town to Calcutta ; the Test is either sold locally or dried for 
export. The abundance and variety of sea fish caught with the 
rudest and moat primitive of appliances indicate the wealth of 
marine life that may reasonably be looked for in the deep bos. for 
big shoals seldom come quite close to the beach, and the catches 
merely represent stragglers from schools and younger members of 
the larger kinds. 

The Ghilki lake also forms a most valuable fishery. It 
abounds in fish of all kinds. chiefly mugils and perch, besides 
prawns and crabs, which grow to a large size; there is also a small 
oyster bed at Mi&ikpatnt. The best fishing ground* are situated 
on the south ride of the Uke near the sea, along the numerous 
creeks and channels, and round the low uninhabited island known 
as Kalabana, The fish are caught in the shallow water near the 
banks from October to November by mean* of fixed cruives 
(/<&»), each of which is over a mile long and several hundred 
yards wide. Prawns are caught in abundance from January to 
March in bamboo traps fixed to screens of the same material. They 
are boiled and dried for the Burma market, or are simply dried for 
consumption in Orissa. Nets ate also used in the creeks, a* well 
as in the CkiLka itself throughout the year, and very laTge 
hauls are often made. Shoals of hilti are found in tho rainy 
season near the north-east comer where the Day* falls into the 
lake. Owing to the absence of any large markets in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, most of the fish is dried, hut the larger varieties 
are salted and exported to Cuttack, Puri and the Tributary 
Slates. 

The lake is now largely fished, and the introduction of 
any improved methods of capture, without anything being done 
to increase the supply, would probably lead to the speedy deple¬ 
tion of the waters. It is connected with the sea by a very narrow 
mouth, which is frequently liable to obstruction, and its enormous 
water area is thus imperfectly replenished, bo that overfishing 
would soon exhaust it. On the other hand, it affords an ideal 
ground for the artificial propagation of various kinds of estuarine 
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fish, especially perch, sliarls and grey mullets, whose favourite 
haunt it is ; and it is believed that its supply of fish could bo 
very largely increased by the establishment of hatcheries. At 
present, tho lower classes inhabiting the banks of the Chilka 
collect the frothy spawn and eggs (vridhar) that float near the 
edge during the monsoon, and fry them or put them in their 
curries. A morsel of this stuff means the destruction of thousands 
of fish* Even so, however, there is ample scope for supplying, 
from the present hauls, Calcutta and other important places with 
fresh fish, prawns and crabs from October to April. 

Dry salting is the method most commonly employed for 
preserving fish. The fiah are ripped up in two from the snout 
to the tail, tho entrails arc taken out, and tho inside washed and 
cleaned. Salt is rubbed both inside and outride, and the fish 
placed in small rows under some pressure, as that of a plank, and 
the juice allowed to exude for a little time. They are next spread 
ent in the sun for a low days until they arc quite dry* Dry 
salt is then put inride* the quantity varying according to the rise 
of tho fish, and the halm which remain, joined at the back 
are thou folded, and the fish is ready for despatch. The fish 
keeps good for several months and is sent to different parts 
of Orissa* including Sambalpur. This is a very clean process 
and there is no particularly offensive smell. Hikd, bbdki 
and all other large kinds, as well as the roes of certain 
varieties of mugils, are treated in this way. Boiling and 
drying in the sun is followed only in the ease of prawns 
intended for the Burma market, This process is employed during 
the season* i* tp from January to March, by a Muhammadan 
trader from Gan jam* who also exports to Burma. The prawns 
are merely boiled and dried in the sun* no artificial hearing 
being practised* This form of preserving* though very effective* 
Is unacceptable to tho Hindus, as the fish being boiled cannot bo 
eaten by them without loss of caste. 

The most common method of catching fish in inland waters is 
by means of tho jfrj, This is an extensive bamboo eaclosuiep by 
which the fish that come for shelter and food in the eh allow water 
near a bank are cut off from the rest of the w ater and are kept 
confined for daily capture, until the enclosure dries up and the 
whole of the fiah is caught* This method is much in vogue on 
tho Ghilki, a single Jdit often covering more ihsu a square mile. 
Another common method of catching fish is tie erection of a baj& 
or paitd, a screen of split bamboo is set up in shallow water* 
with a small space loft in the middle where a bamboo trap la 
placed, in which tho fish are caught as they go through. 
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The cast net with iron weights is in common use for smalls 
catches. It. can bo worked by one man either from a boat or on 
foot. It is dexterously whirled over the head and then oast, 
when it falls in the form of a circle. Drag nets are often used 
with boats, and a good many of them aro provided with a 
puiso; ono of these nets, the bara j&l, though a drag not, has as its 
main portion a targe pocket, and may, therefore, also he termed 
a purse net. Foe deep-sea fishing the fishermen use a largo 
not called a catamaran j&t. Ono comer of the latter is held by a 
rope from the catamaran, tho opposite comer is heavily weighted, 
and tho rest of the net is kept stretched by means of floats 
and weights carefully arranged. When a shoal of kn»h (dupes, 
fimbriata) pass through, a good many get entangled in the 
meshes, the floats sink, and the net is drawn up with the fish 
all hanging by their gills. Among other contrivances are 
baited hooks. There is a spot close to the Puri beach, which is 
named Pedraya by local fishermen, where ballast used to bo 
thrown in the days when ships came in ballast. At this place 
lines, 64 feet long, are cast from catamarans to catch big bottom 
fish, two men with four hooks fishing from each catamaran, and 
using cuttlefish as bait. 

Another ingenious device is the pMnd or noose used at the 
Nalabona island in the ClulkA lake. This is a cord made of 
fibre extracted from tho stalks of palm leaves. A series of 
loops of gradually diminishing diameter aro made of the 
twisted fibre, which arc joined at equal intervals by a thin 
string of tho same material. The loops look like tapering bags, 
which aro attached to the reeds just a little below the surface of 
the water. Fish come to Nolabana through the shallow channels 
to feed, but having entered the thick reeds, lose their way and 
make for any openings they eon find. Once a fish puts its head 
inside a ptend t it is unable to recede, and in its mad straggles gets 
more entangled and is often killed at onoe. 

In concluding this sketch of the fisheries of Puri, mention 
may be made of those in the Khun la estate. These are:— 
(1) Tillage tanks and reservoirs, for which no rent is paid; tho 
fish are divided among the villagers and mrbardhktirs in tho 
proportion of $ jths and ^-tha respectively. (2) Small nullahs 
and streams, which are leased annually to the highest bidder- (3) 
The extensive deep-water and foreshore fisheries of TnS and 
SatparS on the south-eastern shore of tho Chilka, which aro leased 
by auction for periods varying from on© to five years. (4) The 
fisheries, called the B arpui'CMlki fisheries, along tho north¬ 
western shore of the Chilka from Bhu&andpur to the GanjBm 
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frontier. The fisheries test named, extending along the foreshore 
of sil&t Rimes war, Euhuii and B&npux, include a certain area of 
deep water, but exclude «U rreeka and channels. They have been 
frum time immemorial in the possession of the Khtudft fishermen 
tenants of the villages adjoining the lake, who paid no rent for 
the privilege of fishing until the settlement of 1896-97, when 
a rent of 8 annas a house in each fishing village was assessed. 

The most valuable of these fisheries are those round the islands of 
TuS and S&tpara on the eastern shore of the t'lrilka lake, where 
mixed Mi and prawns are caught in large numbers. 

Puri is one of the few districts in Bengal in which stone- Stone, 
carving of any merit can ho found. The present state of tho CWTin S* 
industry has been described ns follows by Mr. E. B. Havell in 
a monograph, Simt^aning in Sengal, published in 1906 :— 

« Within the area in Bengal which may bo described as a stono- 
building country, it is practically only in Orissa, under the 
flourishing native dynasties first established in tho early centuries 
of the Christian era, that a great style of stone architecture 
and stone-carving bos developed. The splendid antiquities 
of Orissa have often been described. In the ornamentation 
of tho hundreds of temples, monasteries, and other works of 
stone which were built in tho course of many centuries in tbo 
districts of Cuttack nnd Puri, tho Orissu carvers acquired the most 
extraordinary technical skill in architectural decoration Hind u art 
has known. There is n pitiable remnant of Ibis splendid art still 
struggling for existence all over the Orissa Division, but unless 
Government adopts some more effective measures for preserving 
it than those hitherto employed, it is not likely to survive many 
years. 

“ T V™ are carvers still to be found whose work, in spite 
of all the discouraging conditions which surround them, is 
hardly inferior in artistic perception and technical skill to that of 
their predecessors. A few of them have been lately employed by 
the Archaeological Department in restoring ancient carvings at 
Konfirak and elsewhere; and the Director-General, in his report 
for 1902-03, says that * the work of the modern stone mason, a 
native of Bhubaneswar, does not fall much behind the old work, 
except that modem restorations of human and animal figures are 
laea graceful than their old models/ If this employment were 
of a permanent kind, no better means could be found for reviving 
Indian stone-carvers’ art, but unfortunately there is no prospect 
that it will afford them anything but temporary existence. 

“I am able to endorse fully Mr. Marshall's appreciation of 
modem Orissa carving. It ifi often not very inferior to the old 
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work. In style it is much mote interesting than the bettor known 
sand-stone earring of Eijpuiin* and the Pirn jib, which is often 
monotonous and more suggestive of furniture than of architectural 
decoration. While the Orissa carvers arc in no wav inferior to 
those of North-West India in delicate surface ornamentation, 
they have not hampered themselves by the limitations of a wood 
carver’s technique, but have fully realized the technical possibilities 
of their material for producing bold effects of light and shade 
suitable for architectural work. 

“I will take the work of a carver named Chintamoui HahSpStra, 
of Pathurias&hi in Puri town, to illustrate the present condition of 
the craftsmen and the stylo of their ait. I found him and Lia eons 
employed in making small soapstone-carving by the sale of which 
they now earn a living. They generally work in soapstone 
obtained from Dcmpara near Cuttack, because it is the easiest 
material to work with, and because the prices their work obtains in 
the War are generally very small. Occasionally, however, they 
work in a potstono obtained from the Nilgai hills near Baiasore, 
which is much more difficult to carve, The soapstone-carvings are 
generally coloured black to make them resemble the more expensive 
work in sandstone, a process which depreciates the real artistic 
merit which many of them possess. I purchased from bim for a 
rupee and a half a charming little sculptured group of Krishna 
and the Gopla, which he had just finished in soapstone. Fortu¬ 
nately the blacking process had not been applied. The carving 
only represents two or three days' work, but it is full of animation 
and artistic feeling, while the composition and the combination of 
gradations of relief are admirable. There are five or six other 
families of stone-carvers in Puri who live by the same kind of 
work, as them is now no demand for tho really fine architectural 
carving which they can produce. There are several splendidly 
carved stone doors in Puri town, executed within the last 15 or SO 
years by ChintSmom and two other stone masons or carvers, called 
Mahideba Mahiranfi and Kapil Mah&p&ra, also of Puri,” 

Mr, Hayell goes on to say that one of the doorways of Hi ^ar 
Math, a Vflishnavite monastery, would bear comparison with the 
carving of the mediteval Gothic cathedrals in Europe. “The 
delicate surface carving in low relief is admirably contrasted with 
the bold cutting of the pilasters supporting the projecting comice 
over the doorway. It is altogether a fine piece of work, worthy 
of the brat traditions of Orissa architecture. 1 ' He also mentions 
another example of the same men’s work, one of a series of columns 
supporting the verandah of a private house, and says that since 
tkrae were completed, about ten or fifteen yearn ago, tho men have 
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been compelled to subsist on tho cheap soapstone w'ork before 
described, as there is now no demand for finished sculpture of ^ 
better dues. 

“It is deplorable/' Mr, Havdl adds, M that the standard of 
public taste in Bengal should have fallen bo low that skilled 
artists of this stamp have no employment for their best talent; 
while the lowest class of commercial Italian statuary, incomparably 
Inferior to the art which these men can produce, is in regular 
demand at prices which would make all the sculptors In Orissa rich 
beyond their wildest dreams. The very fine carved doorway 
referred to above, which is an Incomparably finer example of 
architectural decoration than any to be found in Calcutta* is said to 
have cost only about Bs 1,200, or less than is often paid for a 
common garden statue, a simpering Venus, or a vulgar ballet-girl 
in marble* 

4s In other places in the Purl district a certain number of stone- 
carvers have found employment lately in the building or restora¬ 
tion of Hindu temples. At Bhubaneswar, KajaranT, Hukteawar, 
Biddheswar, Bkaskareawar, Btahmerwar, and FarasurSmeswar 
have been recently restored, and various sculptured figures have 
been replaced. The Collector reports that at Tingi and Bolgarb 
in tho Khnrda subdivision two temples have recently been built 
in which there is a certain amount of carving. Stone-earring La 
also carried on to some extent in Haldii, Chat ilia, Tangri, 
Narangarh, and other villages in the Kkurda subdivision. 

“ Besides stone-carving proper, there is a good deal of architec¬ 
tural w ork carried on in Pori in a kind of conglomerate stone, too 
cosuse-grained for fine carving, in which the ornamental details 
are roughly blocked out by the chisel and afterwards finished by a 
layer of fine stucco or rimn&m. The process of applying fine 
plaster to stone w ork is a very ancient one in India, and is used 
for figure sculpture as wrcll as for ornamental details. The 
ohanam often serves as a ground for fresco painting, a$ in the 
well-known decoration of the Buddhist carver* of Ajanta, In 
Puri I noticed a number of finely designed pedestals or altars for 
the tuisi plant executed by this process, which in former times 
reached a very high degree of perfection. It is quite a distinct 
art to etoue-carving and is not practised by ordinary stone masons. 
For a damp climate like that of Bengal this plaster w'ork has 
the practice! advantage of preventing moisture from penetrating 
through bricks and porous kinds of atone,” 

Tusser and cotton cloths are made by hand looms in many 
places. Some of them arc prized for their fine texture or durabi¬ 
lity, but they cannot, si any rate iu Buri town and the larger 
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Tillages, compete with tho machine-made articles of English msum- 
lad ore. The industry Is therefore not thriving, ftn d the weavers 
are taking up other means of earning a livelihood in increasing 
numbers. The District Board has had some local weavers trained 
at Sera inpore with a view to introducing weaving by means of 
tho fly-shuttle loom j and tho fly-shuttle has also boon tried in 
tho Eotdush estate under Government management, where tho 
TahttfdAr taught the local weavers to use it. It was found that a 
weaver working with it could earn four times tho wages that ho 
could with the ordinary contrivance, and there is some hope that 
fresh impetus may bo given to tho industry under the auspices 
of the Committee of tho Utk&L Union Conference, tho Honorary 
Secretary of which lias taken considerable pains to improve tho 
local looms in a practical fashion and to overcome the difficulties 
which local weavers find in manipulating tho fly-shuttle. 

Tho manufacture of tuaser cloth by the hand looms now in use 
is very limited, being confined to a few families of Gauria Pitres 
and Asani I'atr&s. They obtain tho raw silk from Keonjhar and 
dispose of the cloths at neighbouring villages and hdU, as well ns to 
the itinerant pedlars called beparit. The fabrics woven by them 
are called mat hi, irjw/ifl/ft, piiichi and ft tbit m. They are chiefly 
used locally, but are also exported to a small extent to Cuttack 
and the Tributary States of Eanpur, Nayagarh, Narsinghpur, 
Daspalla and TigiriS. 

iiuu Brass and boll-ruetal utensils and ornaments are mode in con- 

sidomblc quantities, and exported to tho neighbouring Tributary 
States:, Calcutta and other places, and are also sold locally. Their 
manufacture is on tho decline owing to tho import and sale of 
German silver ornaments at a cheaper price. Tho chief centre of 
the industry is Baikali. Many quaint brass figures of various 
gods and animals of grotesque shape home on wheels find a ready 
sale in Puri town. 

other The other industries are of small importance. Gold and silver 

India trio*, ornaments are made, but the workmanship is poor. Coarse sugar 
and molasses are prepared from sugarcane, and rough pottery, 
malting and baskets are made locally; while latcrite, sandstone, 
gravel, etc., ore quarried for building And for road metalling. 

T«ii>s. ^ lu,ri “ is* les® importance than that of Cuttack 

or Balasore. The prindpal article of export is rice, which is 
shipped in large quantities from Puri to the Madras ports, Ceylon 
and Mauritius. La recent years the export trade by son reached 
its highest level in 1903, whan rice to tho value of 7 Lakhs 
of rupees was exported. In 1900-07, 19 veasels with a tonnage 
of ll,o00 tons entered the port and cleared with cargoes valued at 
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Rs« 5,20,000. The variations ia the value of this trade from year 
to year are caused by fluctuations in the demand ior rice m 
Colombo and Mauritius, tho surplus produce being carried off by 
rail when there is no demand in those places. The sea-borne trade 
ifl confined entirely to exports of rice, and there ate no imports. 

The other principal exports are gram, pulse, unrefined sugar, 
coconuts, bras and silk; and the chief imports aro salt, cotton 
piece-goods, refined sugar, spices, iron, tobacco, and kerosene oil. 

Nearly the whole of the export and import trade has now been 
absorbed by the railway. In the rains a certain amount of 
traffic passes up and down the rivets in country boats, but after the 
rains the rivers soon dry np and the traffic ceases. A small 
trade is also carried on with the adjoining Tributary States of 
NayAgarh, Ranpur and Khandpari, but it Is gradually decreasing. 

The local merchants carry on operations on only a small scale, 
traders from up-country monopolizing the more important branches 
of trade, the rice merchants are Muhammadans from Bombay p 
the cloth merchants Mirwiris from Jaipur and Marwiir, and the 
hide; dealers Kabulis from Afghanistan. The local mercantile 
classes arc members of the Teli, GuriA and Tanti castes, the 
majority of whom are petty dealers rather than merchants. 

The chief centres of trade are Pun", Khnrdfr* Satyab&dJ, Hpli, Mftrfctb* 
Bllkfitl and Banpur + The greater portion of the local trade, 
however, is carried on at various markets {hdh) usually held 
twice a week in villages in the interior. At these markets villagers 
dispose of their surplus stores of rice, grain and other local produce, 
and make purchases of cotton piece-goods* ornaments, metal 
utensils, spices, sweetmeats, tobacco, kerosene oil, and the like. 

The h&t consists usually of a group of ricketty stalls huddled 
together in a convenient mango tope, for the use of which the 
stall-keepers and vendors of wares pay fees in cash or kind to 
the owner. In the larger hdfs the attendance of the villagers 
frequently rises to over a thousand. A great deal of the local 
barter of the district is also carried on at the great religious 
gatherings, such as tho Jain Jatra held in March before tho 
shrine of Mangalii Thakursni in Kukat pur t the Chandrabhligi 
and sun festival at KonSrak, the Thakurmi festival at S&tyabBdt, 
and all tho groat Furl gatherings, like the Rath Jilra, the 
Ohaudan Jstra p the Sn&n JalrA, etc. 

The standard Weight in common uso is the Cuttack aeer of fOo Weight* 
toldM f which is used by all classes of traders dealing in indigenous *"* 
goods. For imported goods, trad ere use the standard seer of 
80 /cto, which b also known as the Balasorc seer. For weighing 
vegetables, turmeric, fish and brass utensils, the unit is the Mm f 



which is equivalent to 27 pah in the Khurdi subdivision. to 20 and 
24 in different parie of the headquarters subdivision, and to 
30 pah In the Blnpur t liana. A ptii Is equal to 0 (old#. The 
most usual measure of capacity is the tjattni, the capacity of which 
varies vary much, for the gaunt is merely a basket, which easily 
loses its shape, while Us capacity also depends on how much the 
grain is pressed, heaped up, or filled in loosely ; it varies, in fact, 
bom 2 to 9 Cuttack seem. For measuring country cloth the unit 
of length is the hAth or cubit, which varies from 18 to 22 inches, 
while for foreign cloths the English yard of 36 inches is used. 
The local land measure is the of which there are several 

varieties, but tha commonest is almost exactly equal to one acre. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

The state of internal coBioiunloatioas a century ago has been Dsvitm*- 
well described by Mr. Toynbee in bis Sketch of the History of 0F 
Orissa. <s When we took the province in 1803, there was not a wbjhca- 
road, in the modem sense of the word, in existence. What were 
then called roads were mere fair-weather cart-tracks without bridges 
and without proper ferry arrangements for crossing the numerous 
water-courses which they intercepted ; they passed, however, for 
the meet part over high ridges of uncultivated land, and were 
thus more practicable than they would be at the present day, 
when cultivation has been so enormously extended. The traffic 
from the south to Cuttack passed along the eastern shore of the 
Chillta lake, between it and the sea, to Puri and thence followed 
exactly the lino of the present great Jagannfith road. It now 
all passes through Khurda along t he Ganjgm road, the old route 
being alwmdoned to Nuliya fishermen and antelope. The ruins 
of the old rest-house for pilgrims still remain—the only viable 
record of its former existence. Another line from Pun passed 
through Khurda and the 13annul Pass into tile Central Provinces 
rid Sambalpur. Proceeding northwards, the line from Puri passed 
through Cuttack* Pad mu pur. Arakpur and Barambardah to Jfijpnr 
(then generally spelt Jehajpw), and thence to Bhadrahh through 
Dhimnagar. Thence the line followed as nearly as possible that 
of the present road. It was not, however, until 1804-05 that 
this line was adopted. The former route was through Xilgiri 
and Mayurbbanj. It passed in many places through dense 
jungle infested by tigers and other wild animals, and to keep down 
these the Mughals and Marithis used to give grants of land rent- 
free to individuals on condition of their reclaiming the grant.** 

The construction of the Jagann&th road was not sanctioned 
until the year 1811, and in October 1812 Captain Sack villa 
waa appointed to superintend the work. The greater part 
of the earth-work of the section between Cuttack and Puri was 
completed in 1813, but it was not reported passable until 1817. 

In 1319 an attempt was mode to improve and com¬ 

munication by sea by the appointment of a Master-Attendant 
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dt MSnikpHtnS on & sslaiy of sicca Its. 500 per mensem. The first 
incumbent of the port wns lieutenant Minr- hm of the Bombay 
Marini. The object of the appointment vm the double one of 
improving and encouraging trade, and of Baring the lives of 
poisons shipwrecked on the coast. The Collector and Salt Agent 
were appointed a committee for superintending and controlling the 
Master-Attendant s department. Two surf boats were constructed 
at Ptui, and an establishment of boatmen sanctioned to 
work them. In 1827 a bungalow for the use of the Master- 
Attendant was built at Mgnikpatnfi, and a surf boat was also 
stationed there with a crew. All these measures, which were 
undertaken with a view of improving the trade of the Provinoe 
and reviving its former comparative commercial prosperity, were 
of little or no avail. The establishment of the Government salt 
monopoly was a fatal blow to the private export trade which 
formerly existed, and the internal land communications of the 
Province were so deficient that a new one was not to bo so easily 
or rapidly developed a s seems to have been expected by the 
Government and the local authorities.* 

The grave deficiency of communications which still existed as 
late ns 1866 was made apparent in the great Orissa faming when 
it was said that H the people were shut in between pathless jungles 
and impracticable seas, and were like passengers in a ship without 
provisions.” The state of affairs at that time was graphically 
described by the Famine Commissioners of 1807 as follows 
“ The whole province is geographically isolated to an excessive 
degree. To the north and north*weat the hill tracts merge into 
countries more hilly, wild and inaccessible, by which they are 
separated effectually from Central and Northern India. On the 
other side, the nature of the coast and the sea is such us effectually 
to stop all native traffic for the major port of the year. With one 
exception—False Point—there is no protected anchorage of any 
kind, and that exception may bo said to he in some sense almost 
a recent discovery. Such being the difficulties on either side of 
the length of Orissa, the only ordinary mode of communication 
with the ontside world is by the route traversing its length. That, 
however, is so much intersected by the streams already mentioned, 
and has been hitherto so little rendered practicable by art, that it 
is comparatively little used hy wheeled carriages ; pack-bullocks 
still predominate at all times ; in the rainy season wheeled traffic 
is quite impracticable; &nd when the rains are heavy, even 
pack -bullocks cannot be used. At this day the European officer 
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who cannot obtain a special steamer must find his way into Orissa 
slowly and tediously, as rodent officers may have travelled in the 
days of Asnkst. and the very post takes several days between 
Calcutta and Cuttack.” 

The famine of 1866 directed attention to the state of the 
Orissa districts, and measures were taken to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar disaster, roads being opened up, the coast surveyed, 
and canals constructed. The communication with the outside 
world which was thus established effectually broke in upon the 
isolation of Orissa, and more recently the Beogal-N&gpur Kailway 
has extended its system through the district. The district is now 
fairly well supplied with means of communication by the rail* 
way and roads, but in some parts internal communication are 
still deficient. It is reported that the eastern portion towards 
Astrang, Kakatpur and Nim&parii is inaccessible for months, 
owing to the want of culverts and causewa yn ; while the area 
between the Khurda-Pmi branch of the railway and the Khurda 
road m said to be still practically without communications of any 
kind. The income of the District Boards moreover, is small and 
scarcely sufficient to meet the cost of maintaining the present 
roads, so that it will bo long before the district is placed in a 
sound position with regard to communications, unless material 
assistance is given by Government. 

The difficulty of providing roads is not very great in the 
Kliunli subdivision, which is mainly a high and well-drained 
tract, with ridges and high lands connecting different villages. 
Along these uplands roads can easily be constructed, and laterito 
gravel for metalling is plentiful everywhere, except in the south 
of Binpur. Borides the roads maintained by the local authorities, 
there are a largo number of native B&rtdr&eks, somts of which 
are really good and naturally metalled roads. The case is far 
different in the headquarter subdivision, which is a deltaic tract 
intersected by a network of rivers, many of which cannot be 
bridged except at a prohibitive cost, and which periodically over¬ 
flow" their banks and inundate the surrounding country. The 
main arteries of communication have no feeder lines in the 
eastern and larger half of this subdivision, and though them are 
everywhere cart-tracks, which are passable in fair weather, they all 
disappear in the rains. Foot passengers then \m the crests of the 
river embankments m tha main avenues of communication, and 
when they leave them, have to stumble along the hints or ridges 
dividing the fields or wade knee-deep through mud and puddles. 

The district roads maintained by the District Board have a Hoida. 
length of 248 miles! of which 108 miles are metalled and HO miles 
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art? unmet&lloJ roads, and there are also a number of village 
roads, with an aggregate length of 137 nulee, in its charge. 
The Public Worts Department maintains 114 miles of road, all 
metalled. The following is a brief account of the main roads of 
tho district. 

Jwauuah Tho most important road in the district ia tho Cuttack-Puri 
road, also known as the Jagannlth or Pilgrim road, of which 39 
miles lie in this district. As mentioned above, the portion of this 
road in the Purl district was stated to be passable in 1317; but the 
whole road was not complete until 1825, and it was not metalled 
till nearly 50 years later. The construction of the road was a 
difficult task, as the greater portion rests on an embankment raised 
high above the level of the surrounding country. The bridges 
were built almost entirely of stone taken from the ruined fort a 
and temples in which tho Province then abounded; the cost of 
their construction being met by a Bengali gentleman, who took 
this excellent opportunity of helping pilgrims on the road to 
Jagsmiath. His name is commemorated by an inscription on a 
bridge 3 miles from Purl, in Persian, Hindi, Bengali and Sanskrit, 
which says;—“The late Maharaja Sukhmay ltay of Calcutta 
haring presented a lakh and a half of rupees towards the construc¬ 
tion of this road and tho bridges on it, the Governor-General in 
Council has ordered these inscriptions on stone to he set up to 
mark his generosity and renown. Date A-Tf 1820." Before tho 
completion of the railway the road used, to be thronged with a 
continuous stream of pilgrimB on their way to Puri, but foot 
traffic has now declined considerably, and cart traffic ia aLso 
growing leas. It is, however, one of the most perfect roads to be 
seen in the Province, and in portions ia lined with on over-arching 
avenue of trees, which afford grateful shade to tho foot-sore pilgrim. 

Cntt<rfc. Tho Jagannath road is maintained by the Public Works 

rndL* 10 Department, which is also in charge of the Cultaek-GanjSm road, 
a metalled highway passing through tho whole length of the 
Kiiurdfl subdivision. Its length within the district is 6&J miles. 
This road and tho Jagannath road are tinted together by two 
cross-roads, tho Pipll-Khtirdi road and tho Fatnaika-Khtudi mail. 
The former, which is 13$ miles long, leaves the Pilgrim road at 
l'tpli and runs duo west through Khurda Road Station to EhuidA. 
The other takes off at Fatnaiki, 15 miles from Purt, and runs 
north-west to tho same place through Jagndalpur and screes tho 
Bsrunai pass. Both these cross-roads are metalled. Mid both are 
intercepted by the Days river, which is fordable in the hot weather 
imd is crossed by a feny in the reins. The Cuttack-GanjSra road 
has also a email branch from Tangi to tho ChilkX lake. 
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The following 1 are the otter important roads of the district :— Other 

(1) The Khurdt-Kalapathar road, 18 miles long. This road, which rw '* 1- 
ta metalled, is continued to Murads, where it joins theSonpui road, 
thus connecting this district with the Central Provinces. (2) The 
road from Baghmari to Bolgarh, 21 miles long. This road, which 

is also metalled, is a branch of that mentioned above, from which it 
takes off at Baghm&ri at the ninth mile. Beyond Bolgarh it is 
ma i n tained by the Khunli estate as far as the frontier of the 
Tributary State of Nayagorh. (3) The road running from 
B&lug&n to BSghurl rid Ban pur, 1KJ miles Long; it is metalled 
as far M Pratip. (4) The Snideipur-Chandk& road, passing 
through Bhubaneswar and Khandagiri, 14^ miles in length. This 
is also a metalled road. 

Among unmet ailed roads the most important are the Pipli- 
Astrang road, passing through Ximipaji and Arjunpur and 
ending in Astrang near the month of the Dev!, and the Uiidhab- 
Ptui road, generally known aa the Gop road, which is 60 miles 
long. It takes off from the Jagannath road at Phulnikhii and 
passes through Gop and Balighai, and after skirting the Sac lake 
nine into Puri across the sandy littoral belt. It is a useful road in 
fair weather, but difficult in the rains, and from Balighai to Purl 
it is a mere track across the sandy waste. Near Gop it is 
intercepted by the Knshbhadra river, which has to be crossed by a 
feny, 

.There are 6 toad inspection bungalows belonging to the Public Hung*. 
Works Department on the Cuttack-Furi Road, at (1) Phuluikhri , iow1 ' 

(2) Sanleipur, (3) Pipli, {4) Mukundpur, (5) Jaipur, and (6) Purl, 
of which the last five lie within the Purl district. There are 7 
road inspection bungalows belonging to the same Department 
along the portion of the Cuttack-Qanj&m road lying within this 
district, at (1) ChandkA, (2) Chhatabar, {3) Khunli, (4) Jan kid, (5) 
Tingi, (6) Suns kind A, aud (7) Ba rkul. The following b ungalo ws 
have been built for the inspection o! the embankments under the 
control of the Public Works Department, vh., (1} Kanii, (2) 
GaradiA, (3) Kan As, (4) S&hupari, {0) Rarhnial, (6) KerAndipur, (7) 
Tortnii, (3) Sainso, (0} Balighai, (10) BalipalnS, (II) XimSpara, 
and (12) Jankideipur, The District Board has constructed 
inspect ion bungalows at the following places: (1) BaghmAri, (2) ' 
Khurda, (3) K&tlpathar, (4) Pratip, (a) Jagadalpur, (0) Piehkuli, 

(7) Gop, (8) Astrang, (9) Bhubaneswar, (10) EilugSn, and (11) 
BilUnti, The Government estate of Kfcmdi has inspection, 
bungalows at (1) Khandagiri, (2) SohtUnU, (3) HantwAr, (4) 

Jatni, (6) Sekn, and (6) Bhusandpur; and the Forest Depart¬ 
ment at (l) Bolgarh, (2) Daras, (3) DhulnAli, and (4) Ankula, 

o 2 
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The principal ferries in the district are those at Kauri, BegtiniS- 
pari, Lingpur, Msdagani (on the Gan jam road), Jauhadelpur, 
Bslksti and Bali a util (the three last named being on the Puri 
Trunk Hoad), and at Sat para. Oasis, Pothers, SunBmukhi and 
Seilo, 

The main line of the Bengal-Nsgpw Hallway between Calcutta 
and Madras runs through the district throughout its length for 
b distance of 64 miles, entering it near Bhubaneswar and leaving 
it a short distance from Barkul. Prom Khurda Hoad station a 
branch line, 28 miles long, runs almost due south to Purl town. 
It has been proposed to make a railway from Khurdfi to Samba!* 
pur eid Son pur, a distance of 220 miles, and & partial survey has 
been made. 

The sea along the coast is fairly deep, and vessels can go dose 
to the shore; but there is no place where a vessel, even of small 
draught, can take refuge in bad weather, and during the greater 
portion of the year there is a heavy surf through w hich only tmitn/d 
or surf boats can pass. The only port in this district is that of 
Puri, but this unfortunately is only an unprotected roadstead, 
Owing to the difficulty of landing in the high surf, passenger traffic 
by this port is very limited, and the trade is not of much import* 
ance. In the interior there is a considerable amount of traffic 
along the rivers daring the rains, hut in the hot weather they 
all cease to be navigable for more than a few miles above their 
mouths, except the Devi, by which rice finds Its way by boat to 
the Tiildanda canal and Cuttack. The three great rivers of the 
district, the KushbhadrA, Bhirgavl and XfoyB, are navigable 
throughout for several months of the year. The KushbhadrS 
is the first to dry up in its upper reaches, but in its lower reaches 
it is navigable by small country boats the whole year round. The 
Days and the Bhirgavf arc usually navigable throughout till 
about the month of January; even in tho hot weather country 
boats may be seen along their hanks for at least 10 miles above the 
point where they enter the Cbilka, The hosts belong chiefly to 
Ganjim traders, who bring loads of bamboos and other goods and 
in Tctum cany off the surplus rice of tho southern par pi net. 
They come rid the Gan jam canal and the Chilki lake, which is 
available for boat traffic tho whole year round. 

Kn account of tho water communications of Puri would be 
complete without a mention of the boats in use. On the rivers, 
dug-outs and ordinary country boats arc in use. which call for no 
special description. On the Oh ilka boats called pnftcd are used ■ 
these are fiat-bottomed boats specially suitable for shallow' water, 
Ou the sea thy fishermen, use miteufi boats and catamarans. The 
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nmttte boat* hare been introduced by the NuliyS fishermen from 
Madras. They are largo flabby flat-bottomed craft* of plants 
sewn together with cane strips, which are eminently adapted for 
crossing the surf, a* they give to the w aves. They can, however, 
only be need in good weather close to the beach, and are not fit for 
going out to sea* Catamarans aie also largely employed by the 
fishermen. They are composed of four tree trunks held together 
by wooden pegs, the two trunks in the middle acting as a keel. 

There are 30 post offices in the district, and 297 miles of postal Pcmn 
communications have been opened. The number oi postal artiolea^*"™* 
deliveredin 1900-07 was 888,000, of which 460,000 were letters 
and 317,000 were post cards. Tho value of money order* issued 
in tho same year was Es. 6,30*000 and of those paid lts K 8,96,000. 

The total amount deposited in the Savings Bank was Es. 62,000, 
and the number of deposits was 1,722. There are 4 postal tele¬ 
graph office** situated at Pturf, Khurda, Jatnl and Piplf, from 
which 13,260 messages were issued in the same year. 
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LAND EEVJEA'UB ADHISI5TBATI0K. 

22?.** ; ira0 «! «>• Hindu Huge of Orissa the country was 
divided into two administrative divisions—the military fiefs and 
, 3 ^>wn lands. TLo former, which comprised the hilly 
rae s o the west, a strip of land along the sea coast to the 
east, and some portions in the interior, were divided among 
a number of military chiefs, on condition that they protected 
t conn rj rum oreign invasion, main tinned peace within their 

TW^W 1 ° 0n ^ tlU oi ***** "hen called upon. 
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. hanfo. Each circle was managed by an officer, called 
who hrf thn chief control of load affairs and 
E!l, , atiniin ^tration. Under him was an officer 

calW a khm&ut, who was m direct charge of the village police, 

SSL!? 0 ^ ,m ‘ a^t, a° dW who the 

Z'tTw "35 op Motmnta of produce and eultiva- 
f ll “ r* t \W*" ° £ al! th$ articular* of the fields. Each 
lLeafl bscal thvMionj contained several villages, which then 
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cre a headman (jwJtau) an accountant (ihoi) who were 
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dynasty, and loft 1,547 square miles as the undisputed demesne 
d tho Khurdi Rajas and their dependents! the Raja retaining 
Khurdft, Rilling, Sirai and Chsubiskud, aggregating X ,343 square 
miles, or more than half of the present area of the district* 

The remaining portion of the Crown land he managed through 
the old Hindu officers, only changing the names of divisions 
and divisional officers. The kin jfffa and were now called 
jKfnfrmfitf, the kfiandpati* and limit were styled chaudArU t the 
bfioi-muf received the appellation of kmmgo uil&fali. The portion 
of the pfltgtum under the immediate charge of each of these 
officials was called a tdlnk, and the managers generally Idhiddrs ; 
the padMn again w as called mvkaddam f an Arabic word meaning 
a headman. The Jdglrt of the great military chiefs were called 
jand for their Hindu title of Bhuiyi was substituted 
Eamindar, na appellation which was originally restricted to the 
Rajas o! Ehurdi, AuL Stemgarh, and the Gnrh]its. 

The fiscal officers of the Mughalbandl or revenue-paying tract 
had no proprietary right in the soil, and were not zsmmdars in 
the modem sense of the tenn + The Musaliuans had no leisure 
for or knowledge of the details of administration. What they 
wanted was a body of powerful native middlemen, who would 
relieve them from the trouble of dealing with the people, and 
have both power and local knowledge enough to enforce the 
revenue demands- In the Hindu fiscal officers they found such 
a body ready to their hands; but this body, as it became more 
and more necessary to the foreign rulers, also grew- more and more 
independent. It soon lost its character as a staff of revenue 
officers, and split up into a number of different landholders, each 
with more or less of admitted proprietary right T according as each 
individual had strength and opportunity for asserting himself; but 
none possessed anything like a full ownership in the land. This 
state of thing* continued till the year 1751, when the Province 
passed into the hands of the M&r&th&a, 

The Mura t hag retained the old political division of the Province Mazathm 
into military fiefs and royal domain. The former, comprising the 
hilly country on the western frontier and extensive marshy wood¬ 
land tracts along the sea shore to the east, w T as parcelled out in 
divisions, called 4f7&*» amongst certain lUjSs, chieftains, or zamfn- 
dfirss and the latter, comprising the central plains, was divided 
into four cWVd* or divisions, viz., Cuttack, Rhadrakh, Soro and 
BaLmsore, each of which was subdivided into about 150 
The revenue admimriration of the w hole a™ was entrusted to 33 
officials called &mib f each of whom was individually responsible lor 
the revenue assessed on his division. He was romuneratod by 
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such as the samindar of Kotdesh, had. zamlndAri Sfma</t, nod 
were designated zamindirs; but they bad very few of the lights 
of a znmindar in the present sense of the term. 

When the British conquered the Province, they found that the Kabit 
land revenue was being paid by the various revenue agents i 
enumerated above, some of whom represented large tracts of hatio*. 
country, and others single villages and plots of homestead land. 

The same measure was meted out to all, irrespective of indivi¬ 
dual history, rights or origin; and in Regulation XTf of 1805 
the whole body of revenue agents were comprehensively styled 
zarnindirs. The officers in charge of the administration were 
enjoined to make the settlement of the land revenue with the 
zemindars or other actual proprietors of the soil, except only 
when the property in land was disputed, in which case it was to bo 
made provisionally with the person in possession. But there was 
no body of landholders with well-defined rights, as existed 
elsewhere, and the local officers bad no means of knowing what 
were the rights and titles of the different landholders. No 
revenue documents could bo obtained except some records of 
previous assessment. The amite, tnday i anting talula4rs and 
mvkaddam* were all Intent on preserving for their own uso the 
information which should have been in the hands of Government. 

Some were busy in establishing a proprietary title which had 
never existed, others in furthering a claim to hold rent-free lands 
which were liable to assessment. In the end, engagements were 
taken from the parties in possession, who had been responsible 
for collecting the land tax and paying it into the treasury; all 
such persons, under whatever designation they had discharged 
this function, became under our system landholders. This was 
the origin of the Orissa zemindars. 

A proprietary body was thus created out of the various 
intermediate holders between the ruling power and the actual 
cultivators. All were now given tho same rights, their quasi- 
hereditary, quari-txanBferablo office of managing the land and 
transmitting the land revenue being converted into a full 
proprietary tenure. The abstract ownership had always been 
vested in the ruling power - and this we made over to the land¬ 
holders, except that we retained the power of increasing the land 
revenue duo from them. In this respect, the revenue system of 
Orissa differs from that of tho rest of Bengal, inasmuch as the 
settlement for the Government land revenue is not of a fixed 
and permanent character, but is made for a term of yearn only, 
subject to an increased assessment at the end of every fresh 
period. 
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A different policy was punned with tie Raja of IChurdA, who 
paid only a imhkwh or quit-rent, like the Kh&nd&its or feudal 
chiefs, who held large estates along the sea-board and paid but 
a little pethkGih, kept bauds of paiks, and were bound to render 
military service when called upon. Upwards of 50 estates of this 
nature at one time existed in the Province, but under the Marathi 
rule few of them had maintained the privilege of paying only 
a quit-rent, and most had gradually been reduced to the position 
of ordinary stawindirs. These potty chiefs, at the lime of the 
British conquest, made some attempt at resistance; but they 
gave way on the approach of the troops and were pardoned. 
In recognition of their ancient lineage, and in order to eeetrro their 
loyalty, Government, by Regulation XII of 1805, confirmed in 
perpetuity the peahka*h of seven estates, among w hich were Khun!* 
and Harichpur. This arrangement, however, was immediately 
upset in respect of Khurda, the most important of then estates, 
for the IUjA rebelled and his estate was confiscated in 1805, 
Khurda has ever since been held direct by Government. 

The first settlement of the Province, which was for one year 
only, was concluded early in 1805 and was fallowed by a number 
of temporary settlements. The history of these early settlements 
is an unfortunate record of assessment on insufficient enquiry and 
of the enforcement of inekstio rules for the realization of inequi¬ 
table revenues. The Collector had no reliable information as to 
the real assets of the estates, for tho aamlndfira and dutiis 
combined to withhold all papers, and be had to proceed on a very 
rough estimate of the quantity of land in cultivation and on lbs 
reports of interested subordinates. The evils arising from such 
ignorance of the real circumstances of the people, from tho general 
disorganization of administration, and from the severity of the 
assessment, were aggravated by tho stringency of the Bengal 
regulations and sale laws. 


Under tho rule of the Mughak and MariithAs, the persons 
whom we recognized as proprietors of the soil were, in theory at 
least, officers of Government, responsible to it for tho revenue they 
collected, and were not entitled to any remission. But, when 
droughts or serious floods occurred, the cultivator did not pay 
his rent, and there is reason to believe that the native rulers 
recopiiiud m.dii calamities ns a valid exco&e for pliort payments, 
so that the actual collections always fell short of the full demand. 
In the early d ays ol British administration the Bengal regulations 
were enforced, the assessment became a fixed and invariable debt, 
whKh am mmindar had to discharge to the day ou pain of losing 
his estate, m spite of the fact that Orissa is peculiarly liable to 
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Birffer from the extremes of drought and flood. Tho consequences 
of ibis attempt to engraft the rigid administration of a porrna* 
non tty Bottled Province on a country and people wholly nmsnited 
to it were disastrous. Arrears accumulated rapidly, and in 1806 
began the system of putting up do faulting estates for Bale in 
Calcutta* a policy which allowed Bengali speculators to buy 
valuable properties at low prices. Some of the oldest families of 
Orissa were ruined * their estates were sold up and passed into the 
hands of Bengali adventurers ; and the hardships of the revenue 
system being aggravated by repeated droughts* oven these failed to 
pay the revenue, and the collc^ious fell ter short of the demand. 

The Ehurdft rebellion of 1817 served to bring home to the 
authorities the deep discontent and real grievances of the Oriyfla ; 
and in Regulation VII of 1822 Government shortly afterwards 
proclaimed its intention of concluding a settlement based on a 
detailed investigation into the circnruEtaiices of the Province and 
a detomrinatiou of the rights of all parties, Preparations for this 
settlement were commenced os early as 1830, and it was hah! 
to run from 1837, although the proceedings were not Anally 
completed before 1845. The settlement thus concluded was made 
for 30 years, and should therefore have expired iu the year 
1867, but the state of exhaustion in which tho great famine of 
1866 left the Province rendered it inadvisable to undertaho a 
resettlement. It was felt that the minute investigations necessary 
would have been distressing to the people, and consequently 
it was decided to grant an extension of the settlement of 1837 
for 30 years without any enhancement of revenue. The last 
settlement was concluded in 1809 f with effect from 1897 t and 
will expire in 1027, 

The above settlements were confined to the headquarters 
subdivision; and the Khurda estate, which is under tho direct 
management of Government, has had a number oE separate settle¬ 
ments. Tho first settlement was made in 1805, but was of a 
summary nature, being a mere valuation of produce. Another 
Belt lenient was made in 1806, and in 1806-07 kiii Punch garb, a 
portion of Khurdfi, was formed into a separate maJta! and made 
over to Rani Mukta Devi of Sumbalpur. The revenue assessed, 
however, could not be realized by her* and she finally relin¬ 
quished the jdy\y in 1818 or 1819. In the meantime, summary 
Beltlcmenta and various experiments in the fanning out of the rest 
of the estate were tried with disastrous results. Th^e experiments 
Continued up to 1817, when the rebellion of the ptrik* completed 
the temporary ruin of the estate. Parts of Khurdfl, it is said* 
were almost depopulated, largo tracts of arable laud were thrown 
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out of tmltivatioaj and all rovemis work came to a sLautlstilL At 
the conclusion of tbo rebellion, another settlement was made in 
aa ^ this was followed by various short settlements, vi$ +J 
in 1822* 1824, 1837 and 1857. On the expiry ol the last settle¬ 
ment a cadastral settlement was effected by Mr. W + C. Taylor 
in 1882; md on its expiry a resettlement wm made by his son* 
Mr. J. IL Taylor, which was completed in 1898 p tho now assess- 
mont coming into force in December 1897 and being eanetioned 
for 15 years. 
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Tlio largest estate in the district is the Klmrda estate, which 
has an area, according to tho latest survey, of 618,154 acre*, ol 
which oil but 27,000 acres are comprised in tho Ktiurda sub* 
division. It is hold udder direct management, with tho following 
exceptions two service tenures held by the Khandaits of 

Haldiil and Mali pari subject to the payment of a fixed quit-rent 
and the performance of certain nominal police duties; each of these 
tenures has an area of about 4,COO acres; {4) one village liable to 
the payment of a quit-rent only, known as the lanki lah&l village 
of Birnaisinghpur; (c) the estate known as the Ekhj&jftt Hahilfl, 
extending over fi$,(t00 acres of land, which was originally part of 
tho Kti;"is Mfthah but was assigned* partly in 1H58 and partly 
in 1863, jovenue-froe to the Baja of Puri in lieu of an annual 
payment of Rs. 23,631; and (rf) thirteen revenue-free villages 
covering about 5,000 acres. 

Ihe area held under the direct management of Government in 
this estate is 565,356 acres comprised in 1,377 villages, of which 
1,309 villages containing 540,376 acres lie in the Khunla subdivi¬ 
sion, and 68 villages containing 24,980 acres are included in tho 
headquarters subdivision. The administration of the estate rests 
with a Deputy Collector known os the TiM/dr, The subordinate 
staff consists of sarbar&hkirs, who collect the rents and are 
allowed a deduction, calculated at a percentage of the actual 
??cnAft t0 °° 7er lhoi * risks and expenses. There are over 
1 ?H',‘t. ryof boltog, ore gumll, suril. 

fS, 4 * l ™ 01 a " «“>"“»*> Ibo not u 

recorded at the last settlement being Rs. 3,77,127. 

^the h».adrjtLart eiB subdivision more than two-thirds of the 

Rs 1 4L297WI es t ates ’ T ir * Kotdesh (now paying 

mtut 2 toS " **“ *** management of Govem- 

of 1899, Krishnachaud^ 16 ^!!^ 1 *** tro ®5^** ttt foment 
Detang lRs 43 Mld Kshhng (Ra. 63,504V 

*“■)» Xotsshi <r 8 . 7,32 i>; 

The area under the dim*!^ U& ' 5 ' 53 ^’ ahi Go,arS ( Rb - a - 881 ) 
MVS under the direct management of Government is 116,416 
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acres with a rent-roll of Its, 1,56,723. The only permanently 
settled aetata is that known. as Maiiehpur, with an area of 67| 
square miles, which was given a permanent Btttlemeat by section 
35 of BegnLation XII of 1805* 

The permanently settled estate of Mari oh pur and all the 
temporarily settled estates are alike in nature. The only distinct 
tivo feature is, that while the revenue payable by the former is 
fixed in perpetuity, that payable by the othere is liable to adjust* 
ment at the expiration of the term of each settlement; and that 
the rights of under-tenants in the latter have been defined and 
recorded. The majority of the estates are held by the descendants 
of the t&hikd&tti rent-collectors, village headmen* holders of 
resumed jdyln and the like, who wore found, at the time of the 
British conquest, to bo paying their revenue direct into the 
Mar&tha treasuries ; they also include descendant* of the holders of 
the larger revenue-free properties that were resumed and assessed 
to revenue during the early year* of last century* All these 
landholders have long since thrown off their distinctive appella¬ 
tion of Wvktf&rti kanunyMj muhuitftims, padftd*t* t efco> p and have 
readily assumed the generic and more significant title of zauundBr* 

In fact, every sadar m&ffftit&r, *>,, every person who mow pays 
revenue directly to tho treasury, not being a servant of the State, 
is called a zammdar, i> n a proprietor of land, while the distinctive 
titles of mmhtddamii i arbardAkdr^ pqdfidnt, etc*, have been left to 
the subordinate tenure-holders. 

The area Ln which the zamfndar collects rents from the tenant a 
Is called ka&talnuL It is a common practice, however, to grant 
ijdrat, i>., to farm out villages to individuals at a sum which 
leaves them a certain margin for the expenses of collection and 
ordinary profit. The Lassoes, who arc called mmtdjirs, are merely 
temporary formers. Their rights are limited by the terms of the 
lease, ceasing on its expiry; and even during its continuance 
they arc liable to ejectment for failure to carry out tho terms of 
the contract 

The free grant of land for the maintenance of BrShmans, for Hitiittk. 
the endowment of monasteries, and for the upkeep of shrines, has 
always been regarded by Hindus ns a becoming act of piety. It is Wirs “ 
no matter for wonder then that in Puri, with its large Brahman 
population, its numerous monasteries, and the holy shrines of 
Jaganuith and Bhubaneswar, such assignments of land should 
have been very numerous. The various Muhammadan and Marltha 
officials also alienated laud freely, and the result was, an enor¬ 
mous number of revenue-free lands, called Okkir&j 7 meaning 
11 without iotowo. 1 " On tho acquisition of tho Province in ISOit, 
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the British found a large proportion of the cultivated land held 
under various revenue-free grants, and os a preliminary to an 
enquiry Into the validity of their titles, all who claimed to hold 
land ravenu&*freo wore required to register their claims and deposit 
their nanada, or deeds o£ grant, in the central office at Cuttack, 
For five years this office was kept open, and in that time upwards 
of 128,000 claims wore registered. In 1815 the registry was 
reopened, with branch offices at Balasora and Puri, and 30,000 
more tanadi were filed. Many of these claims were known to be 
fraudulent, but no attempt was made to sift them till 1837. 
Government then instituted enquiries to test thslr validity, enquiries 
which lasted for nearly 10 years, and eventually the right to hold 
land free of revenue was recognised in the following cases:—■ 

(1) Lands assigned revenue-free under grants from the 
Maratha Baja of Berar, or from any zemindar, Wttid4r, or 
actual proprietor of land, as endowments of the temple of 
Jaganuath, or of mat ft* in the vicinity of the temple, or for similar 
purposes. 

(2) All grants for holding land exempt from payment of 
revenue made previous to October 1791, provided that the grantee 
actually and bona fith obtained possession of the land bo granted, 
and held it exempt from the payment of revenue, before that 
date, and that the land was not subsequently rendered subject to 
the payment of revenue by proper officers or orders of Govern¬ 
ment, 

(3) All grants for bolding land exempt from the payment of 
revenue, made subsequently to October 1791 and prior to October 
1803, which had been confirmed or expressly admitted before the 
latter date; provided that, by the authority of the existing 
Government, the grantee actually and (tons fitlt obtained possession 
of the land so granted, and held it exempt from the payment of 
revenue before October 1893, and that the land had 'not been 
afterwards rendered subject to the payment of revenue by the 
officers or orders of Government. 

(4) Small quantities of land not exceeding 74 hujhan, bold 
exempt from the payment of revenue nndcr grant made prior to 
October 1803, and bona fidt appropriated as endowments for 
temples or for other religious or charitable purposes, or the proceeds 
of which wore enjoyed by individuals, whether Muhammadan or 

Hindu, being priests or religious advisers of the great body of 
cultivators. 

(o) h&dsth&kt grants made previous to October 1803 ; provided 
that the grantee actually and bona Jfdt obtained possession of the 
land so granted previous to that date, and the grant had not 
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been subsequently resumed by the proper officers or orders ol 
Government. 

(6) All grants made or confirmed by the British Government 
subsequent to October ISO-}, and grants held under invalid 
title which the Governor-General in Council thought fit not to 
resume* 

(7) Small plots of ground for village idols* 

The lauds so confirmed are generally known as t&khir&j b&hM* 
“canfinoad without revenue,” or more shortly toAtf/, us 
opposed to the resumed or hazi&jt i land Land confirmed without 
revenue for the term of the incumbents natural life is known as 
khihtiu&ti Idkhirdj. 

The revenue-free lands fail under two main heads, according as 
they are the absolute property of an indi vidual or unsigned in 
truk for a charitable or religions purpose* The first class 
includes hnjhmoUar or land originally assigned for the support 
of BrMimans, khairdl or grants to mendicants and other poor 
Hindus, and khwhh&sh. Literally comfortable dwelling, ij., grants 
made to Brahmans and other respectable cultivators for their houses. 
Land of this class is the absolute property of the grantee. He can 
soil or give aw'ay the whole or any part of it and grant mortgages 
and perpetual leases- He pays rent to no one, and only renders to 
Government taxes and cesses according to the value of his property- 
Lands of the second class consist mainly of dsbotiar or - w lands 
bestowed on the gods* 1 * by which term are known all lands assigned 
for a religious purpose* Among such grants may be mentioned 
fimrutti-manohi or charitable endowments for the support of the 
Jagfimiath temple. Properties of the s.cond elara are alf of the 
nature of trusts; tho land becomes the absolute property of temple* 
idol* monastery or saint* while the management is vested in a 
trustee who is variously called the srfdtf or minister, mdrfaid&r or 
agent, rna/md or abbot* or, in the ease of a Muhammadan shrine, 
the maiicdli or dftrogd. 

The most important of the revenue-free properties are the J%Tr 
Hahils of Malud and four other parpmw^ and the endowments 
of the Jaganndth temple* These latter include the Ekhrajat 
Mahals in the Khuida subdivision and tha Satais Haeari Mahals* 
of which a largo portion is included in the headquarters sub¬ 
division. These properties have an interesting history* of which 
the following sketch may bo given. 

The Satais Haztlri Mahals form a revenue free property made 
up of villages and shores of villages and of money assignments* 
After the conquest of Orissa by the Mar id his, tho RAja of Khunla 
was forced to surrender to them, in lieu of payment for military 
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services, the parganm of R£hlng, 8iim T Chaubiskud and Lembai, 
forming a part of the Lands excluded from the Mughal settlenient. 
Out of these the Marat hSs assigned the revenues of certain lands 
for the support of the temple of Jag&nnith at Puri, making good 
from the public treasury the annual deficit* This endowment 
the British Government recognised, and farther undertook the 
management of the temple and the payment of the expenses 
connected with it ; but in 1843 it withdrew from the management 
and made it over to the Raja of Purl* who had been appointed 
Superintendent of the temple. At the same time, it made over 
to the Raja the estate of Satnia Haz&ri Mahals, yielding an 
annual rental of lls* 17,420, which was the lost remaining portion 
of the endowment ol the temple at the time ol the conquest 
of the Province in 1803. 

The revenue of the Sat ai s Haziri Mahals is derived from the 
following sources in Puri;— (a) 12 A&alabud villages in pur gam* 
Rahung, Ch&uhUkud, Letnbai and Pasdiimdusi \ (ft) 50 b&h&i 
twki villages and portions of village* ; and (c) certain allotments 
from 8 tanki IMdl villages, from 10 tanki hdzidjti villages, and 8 
ssrbardhk&n and muit&jiri villages, all of which form part of the 
Rahang estate* Outside the district the estate includes two mtkad- 
dami villages in Dfllijor^ in Cuttack, one v illag e in Asureswar in 
the same district, and certain lands in kbfti Dospalla, from which 
timber for the ears of the gods m supplied* 
ttkhjfr* 1 TTntil 1858 the Government paid an allowance of Re. 16,517 
towards the upkeep of the Jagannilk temple, hut in that year 
Government decided to make no more annual payments, and in 
lieu thereof transferred to the Raja of Puri a portion of tha 
Khtmla estate with a rent-roll of Ra. 16,827* Subsequently, in 
1863., Government transferred a number of othor villages with a 
rent-roll of Rs. 6,889 in lien of the annual payment of R$. 6,804, 
which it hail hitherto made for tha maintenance of a police force 
to preserve order in and about the temple. The buds thus Ir&ns* 
f erred m 1858 and 1863 are known as the Kkhrajat Mulish. 
Mrdj&t, or more properly iHrflJ&t, being an Arabic word 
meaning expenses so that the expression means Literally lands 
assigned for expenses. The estate comprises the whole of jhYj 
T apang and 51 viLlagea In wtt& Rimeswar. Its area is 67,520 
acres, and it contains 124 village*. 

hen the British conquered Orissa in 1803, the HMud j&glr 
MSk hel * by ™ Fateh Muhammad Khan, to whom the first 

Lommisstoners granted a mi ad entitling him and his heirs to hold 
their Jd jir rs venue-free in perpetuity in consideration of their 
%mees to the British* It is said that when the British 
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troops marched from G&nj&m in 1803 to conquer Orissa, Fateh 
Muhammad undertook to guide the army across the swamps of 
ChilkA, and tradition says he was promised every village through 
which thetroop* passed, and that their route was in consequence 
somewhat circuitous. Section 34 of Regulation XII of 1805 
confirmed the tawtd granted to hint; but he was afterwards 
dispossessed of a large area by the Raji of Pfirikud. The 
pargmm of Malud, Bnjmkot, MauikpStnA and Andhfiri comprise 
- the jdgir methdh confirmed as revenue-free by that Regulation. 

Their total area is 724 square miles, while the Pirikud estate 
extends over 674 square miles. The RajS of Pirikud still pays a 
quit-rent of Rs" 1,600 per annum to one of the descendants of 
Fateh Muhammad. 

The following is a brief account of the land tenures of the iutm 
Khnrda estate, of which Government is the proprietor. 

One of the moat influential classes in the estate consists of the Kavtaa. 
Wchir&j bet hah! in or holders of revenue-free land 3 * Their tenures Hbymb*- 
are of two kinds— brahmoitar, over which they have full proprie- 
tary rights with power to alienate, and debottar or plrottar, £#„ 
whieh they hold in trust for endowments without power to 
alienate. The latter are held by m&rfatettb-A and sebafo, whose 
position was defined as follows in the resumption proceedings of 
1843 ;_ u Mdrfetdiri or trustees of endowments, and stbal* or. 
priests and other attendants at temples holding endowment lands 
for their remuneration, or holding such lands in trust for the 
benefit of the endowments, havo no rights in Khnrda to transfer 
their trusts or services, or to alienate the lands attached to the 
several endowments. All such persons are classed at the settle- 
meat under whieh they hold the lands as mere servants of the 
idols, and liable to dismissal by the Collector for misconduct." 

After the settlement of 1890, however, it was derided that, as the 
right given to the Collector by these proceedings had not been 
exercised and Act XX of 1863 put the religious endowments in 
KhuMi cm the same footing as elsewhere in Orissa, it was not 
expedient for Government to interfere. The area of revenue-free 
lands thus held in perpetuity in the Khurda hild is 5,231 acres, 
besides the Ekhraj&t Mahals and 13 entire Idkhir&j villages with 
an area of 4,972 acres, 

Altogether 4,173 acres are accounted for hyjdgin or service 
lands and by nwAds or homestead lands held rent-free. There 
are numerous varieties of miscellaneous service jdgi*'*, of which an 
account will be found in Mr. Taylaris Settlement Report, such as 
jigin granted to ?dri c handin'it and nnlnjkiA of ghdta or ferries, 
grace jfylrt or rent-free lands granted for past services, and 
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AfuAajtiJj >d^ir4* held reat-free for the lifetime of the holders 
There are also many varieties of minid Lunds* Paik mm Ada are the 
homestead lands of the old native nillitU L^rita) granted renttfe* 
for certain services, Sarhordkt&ri mitthds are the home^eod Lauda 
of the sorttfr&Mdr*} held rent-free during the term of their office. 
Or dm ubak minkds are the usual rent-free grants enjoyed by 
village servants, such as barbers, blacksmiths, carpenters, potters, 
astrologers, and washermen. There are also miriArfr granted for 
religious or public purposes, including sites granted for religions, 
educational nod public buildings. Gorily prnjd, or mink & lands 
granted to the poor and exempted classes, are rent-free homesteads 
of the land I ess and aboriginal classes, such as Bauris, Savara, etc* 
Timdkar Jdgln Die rent-free e&dkrdn or service grants, held by 
tamlkit8 t i.e +y men who act as criers or assistants to the totrbardk- 
hn; no righta of occupancy can accrue in them, Daki jdgira 
are rent-free service grants enjoyed by the headmen oi the old 
native militia orjffft-f, who arc now chicly used for revenue work, 
snob as escorting, treasure, summoning tenants, and guarding 
the tents cf Government officers on tour, /VA- j&girs are 
found only in the B&npur Mala, a tract in which there are no 


chmdiMi% the Pin paih 7 to a certain extent, taking their place. 
As thtro U very little crime In the Mils, the chief duties of the 
4W*ki ar& attendance on Government officers m guards and guides 
through the forests, and the escort o£ treasure. A similar class of 
holdings Is that known ns jungle paik jdgin t service laud^i 
held by jungle path oi their dcaoendants. Tb(ss men were 
required for the purpose of watching and guarding the forest, 
when forest conservancy was being introduced in KhurdS, 
Altogether 27,178 acres are held by ra/A tantiiddn, 
boUers of invalid grants formerly heldjmbject to the payment of 
quit-rent, who agreed in 1839 by compromise {rnjd) to pay Rs, 4 
or Its. 4-12 for every b&ti (20 load mins or 9 acres) of land m 
(heir possession and to pay enhancement at every settlement 
calculated in the same proportion as the enhancement of the reut- 
pajing tenant j. The average rent now settled is annas 12-4 per 
acre, A small area is held by W»Si iankidArn, i>., the holders of 
tenures on small quit-rente Used in perpetuity. Besides these, 
there are two ordinary tenure-holders having lands in 12 villages 
imdir leases granted for the reclamation of wii^tc lands, 

dho settle*! ryots in Khurda are the descendants of the ryota 
who received pattdi and gave kabvliytttt f 0r tie first time in 1820, 

Bji^ “ 0W ****** of this nature, comprising 
197,4J3 acres end paying rent of its, 3,23,222. the incident per 
avre being Lie, 1-10-2, Occupancy ryots in KhaidA would be 
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ryots who have purchased la tub from settled ryots within the 
last 12 years, and who have no other oulfivatioii in the villages 
in which the purchased lands are situated; hut such cases have 
not been distinguished from settled ryots. Non-occupancy ryots 
are ryots cultivating nay&b&di land, *>., land newly brought 
under cultivation ; at the la&t settlement their number was 4*535, 
and the area cultivated by them 5 S 6UG acres. CMndindddr* arc 
non^agrieultursl tenants occupying homestead or garden land 
only. They are mainly shopkeepers or holders of homestead 
lands and include a class of tenants * known us khmMfah or 
privileged tenants, who are mosily Brahmans, R&jputs and 
Karans. 

Sdrhardhkdri jdg iri are lands held by satbardhkdr* by virtue of 
their office. They are assessed to rent, which is deducted from the 
remuneration allowed to the holders as wber&hk&rs* The latter 
have no occupancy or other right In the lands beyond their term 
of office, and their jAgir* are therefore purely shakf&n or service 
land** They consist of some of the most valuable lauds in the 
estate, being mostly situated in parts of the villages commanded 
by sources of irrigation. The area of these jdgir* at the lost 
settlement mi7,994 acres, and there were 915 s tirlwrdhk&rs hold- 
txLgj&g}!* in 1,740 portions of villages, altogether 0,710 acres 
are held by Khftndriits, i** t superior service tenure-hold-ra holding 
a! a fixed quit-rent or ptshkavk* The former duties of these 
Kbandaits were tho arrest of dacoits and bad characters;, and the 
reporting of offences, but these services are no longer rendered. 

The Handiit jdgir h pay quit-rents in perpetuity subject to the 
condition that they may be resumed in ease of misconduct, this 
proviso being expressly stipulated in the terms of the grant. 

The Land tenures of the headquarters subdivision fall gen* lasd 
erally nnder one or other of thedollowing heads (I ) Proprietors TKacin «* 
of estates, who arc directly responsible to the State for the rare- pciu'&cri 
nue of the land they own, wdfyuzart or £amriular* r (2) Revenue- wiato* 
free proprietors, holiJing their lands free ol revenue in perpetuity, 

lakhirdj idfidM&rs* (3j Tenure-holders with quasi-proprietary 
rights, holding under the proprietors, viz., mukaddam^ pudMiii, 

tarbardAkdr# and jMvjjI zemindar*. (4) Rurohasera or recipients 
of prnprictapy rights in small plots of land from the 3 &mindBrs or 
nuiktidfktrmi such as kharid&d&r#^ (5) Holders of resumed revenue- 
free tenures, or hd$ktjtiddn f falling under 2 classes, viz , ni$Ji f f.#. t # 

those holding at half rates, and kdmil t thoae holding at fall 
rates. (6) Holders of small areas permanently asiessed at quit- 
rents, known as tmikiddn. (7j Resident cultivators, whose right to 
hold at a rent fixed for the term of settle meat has been recognized, 
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vir L , than! and d<&ndm&. (8) Cultivators who have not such reaog- 
niaed right*, U. f p&ki ryots, occupancy find noa-oeeupancy + 

(9) Persona bolding land freer of rent in oonriderntion of their 
services to an individual or to tie community, he* f jdglrddrs. 

(10) Under-tenants of classes (4) to (8). 

Under the mrnndkre are a number of lenuredi older* paying 
their revenue through the proprietors of the estates withiia 
which their lands lie. They are for the most part descendants of 
village headmen, suoh its pftdMfi# and muhtdd&m* f and of the jent- 
colloctets called tarhar&Jihdrt* The old Hindu name of the village 
headman was padft&H (contracted from prflrfAdtf, meaning chiefs 
hut most'of this class ivorw absorbed, under lbe Arabic form of 
tbo name, as iwtiJbfiMwt into the Muhammadan system, ibeix duty 
being to collect rents, superintend cultivation and settle ryots In 
the villages. All these were transformed in course of time into 
tenure-holders; while the aniumdars subordinate rent-collectors* 
the wrbnr&hhfri, gradually acquired separate tenures, just as 
their masters, having been originally roni-colteetora of a higher 
grade, acquired the substantial interest of Kumindars, As the 
incidents of the paJftdm and mukuddami tenures differ only iu one 
trifling respect, it will be eonvenieni to discuss them together. 

When Ori^a came into the hands of the Mughal a, four 
ptirgwa** lumbal, Sirai, ChauhLskiid and Billing, were left, with 
kite Klmrdi, to the Rlja of Kliunla os his personal demesne. 
The village headmen r>sponsible to the old Hindu officers for 
the village revenue were called ptitfA&nt, but m the trads taken 
over by the Muhammadans the name was changed to muk&dtfatt>. 
Under the Mughal administration the rights of the mntdddmm 
developed, and became superior to those owned by the patifrdn ** 
who still remained m the four parganiw of the south- In 1760 
I he Rnji of Khtirda was compelled to relinquish these pargunat to 
the Marathia, by whom they were brought under direct manage* 
meat and they continued to be so managed when first 

taken over by us in 1603, During this period the p&dham 
acquired more than equality with their brother headmen in the 
Mughalbandi, and their claims to be regarded as proprietary 
tenure-holdem were fully acknowledged at the settlement of l^3i - 

The incidents of the tenure as ihen settled were as 
follows ■ -(I) The tenure is hereditary, tratisfenible, and divisible, 
subject to the proviso that no division of rents can be made 
without the consent of the /junindirs. Any division of rent 
allowed by the z&mlndilr for the lime being would be binding on 
his successors in interest, but would be anmiliable by the auction- 
purchasers at a sale for arrears of revenue, (2) The pddh^n 
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exmi^es tbe same proprietary rights within his villege that tho 
zamiudir exercises in ketfalmrf villages, (3) Tho padAOn i& a 
proprietor of a share of the rental of the village. His allowance 
is usually 20 per cent, of the village assets, and the amount 
payable by him to the zemindar is fixed for the term of settlement. 
(4) In default of payment of rent* the tenure is sold under the 
provisions of Ad. X of 185S), and of Chapter XIV of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, which has been extended to Ori&M* Tho 
balance of tho purchase money left after liquidating lhe airear 
is paid to tho defaulter. (6) The padfr&n is entitled to 5 
per cent iu rase of recusancy* (6j In the event of 

recusancy, ho is entitled to a claim of re-entry at the ensuing 
settlement. The incidents of the muMddwti tenure differ from 
those of the padh&Hi tenure only in one respect* viz.* that the 
mdtmdehm Is not entitled to a claim of re-entry in the tell lemon t 
following that in which he revascfl* 

The rmtkadd&tttt are subdivided into three classes—(1) rnwrazi 
or hereditary, (2) kkandddttn ^'who purchased a hereditary right 
from the tdtukddr or muk&ildam, and (3) atf# miil'tfd.fam, appointed 
by the people of Ihe village as' their representative, or appointed 
by tho zamindar to superintend the collection of rent and cuUira¬ 
tion in one or mom timuzdi. The meidettls of IhcS' 1 three elopes 
of muladdami tenure arc now exactly the same. The padhdnf 
tenure* arc almost c nfined to panj^um Lembai, Sirai, Unhang 
and Uhanhiskud. At tho last settlement 209 such (entires, held 
by 3,507 tenure-holders* were recorded, while there were 486 
mtkadthm tenures, held by 630 tenure-holders, The latter 
arc meet common in the Kotdcsh pfiryaiii?* where 356 of tho total 
number are found. 

Both muktfddami and pmihdni tenures have been subdivided 
to a Very marked extent, with I he result that tho mukaddatm and 
pQdhm i aa a olaas aie losing their importance. " The expericue e 
of the last sixty jeers/ 1 says Mr. Nathan, "shows that the 
undisputed rights of succession and the freedom of transfer which 
the mukfidtiam has gradually acquired, and which we have finally 
recognized, are a fatal gift which is gradually undermining his 
existence. The devolution of property obeys in Orissa the iiiMk- 
ah an law. The constant splitting up of shares which this system 
involves has a continual tendency to make tho tenure insufficient 
to support the family. When this pressure begins to ho severely 
felt, one of two things happens. Either the midaddim succeed 
in gradually ousting the ryots, and, by cultivating the lands 
themselves, support their families and pay the retd, or they find 
the struggle hopeless and are forced to sell their ancestral fighls. 
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Sometimes they disappear altogether; more frequently they 
remain m the village, cultivating their ancestral pattr&li lands ns 
ryots of the new purchasers* In 43 villages in which 1 have 
made enquiries on this point, I find that the total number of 
tmkaddam has increased from 156 to 401, w*, by more than 150 
per cent., and this notwithstanding that the natural increase has 
been checked by extensive sale. These mukaddami interests are 
never sold by the original tmifutddvmt except through necessity, 
and therefore the transfer of hall' the mtikaddam rights shows 
that the old niukaddama ore finding it bard to maintain their 
position. Many of the villages are bought up by large mohdjant 
and by the tand-ownera/* 

Sahara A* The class known as sarbQr&hk&rt lias teen created in several 

* Sri - uays. Some mrbnr&hfors were originally ot tho mmla* 

dare, who collected their rents from the ooltivatora and enjoyed 
jagirs; Borne obtained possession of' their villages as fanners 
only, but gradually obtained a prescriptive right to the tenure, 
03 it descended from one generation to anotherwhile others 
again were wrdfir paik* t who were bound to attend Lhe summOEfl 
of tbe chief and paid rent for that’part of their village lands not 
occupied as j&ffir* Tbe following principles laid down by Gov- 
enunant in 183?i may bo accepted as an authoritative declaration 
of the rigbtfi and mridonte of the virbar&hkdrx tenure 

(ij The tenure in recognised as one of the existing unJer- 
totmres of the Province- ^ (2) jThe Collector at tho time of making 
a settlement must, as in the cose of rnnkmidamt^ fix the share of thta 
existing rente! Lo be allowed to a sfirfeartf/iAdr and the amount 
payable by him to the fcamindaj for tbe village under his manage - 
•meat* (^j) If a varbnrdliiidri tenure is found at the time of 
settlement in the po^Besaion of several joint garkirdlikdr9 t the 
Collector, with the concurrence of the aamlndArj may eeleot one or 
more of the body to be recorded manager of the tarbarfAk&r*. 
(4) Sar&ar&hi&ri so selected and recorded cannot be ousted from 
their tenures, except for default of payment of rent or for mb- 
management proved to the satisfaction of the Collector. (5) Tho 
tenure should never bo admitted at the time of settlement ns a 
hereditary property (mnurcti tarbardhkdri), unlets it has been 
held as Birth uninterruptedly from a period antecedent to the 
British accession, ils., antecedent to 14th October 1803, and 
unless the etaim&nt is in possession ol the tenure at the time or 
within a year previous to the time of settlement, (G) In cares in 
which hereditary succession or uninterrupted occupation cannot 
be shewn, hut the claimant himself has been long in possession 
and is in possession at the time ol settlement, the Collector may, 
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in oonaideiation of occupancy mid according to its duration and 
circumstances, propose a temporary admission of the tenure (tmdd* 
tarbar&hk&ri) for such term and on such conditions as the case 
may seem to require* (7) No admitted tarbar&hkari tenure, 
hereditary or ternporury, can be alienated or subdivided without 
the consent of the zemindar. 

At the last settlement 311 such tenures held by 1,184 tennre- 
bnidere were recorded. 

Another class of tenure calling for notice is that called 
itu'kiui zamliuforit i.f., literally on included estate. These tenures t-enUrvAi 
are almost entirely confined to the Jagir Mahals of I?£riku& l! 

MaluJ, etc*, where the right and immunities of the ahikm} 
£am\nd&r& are esnctly the same as those of the mmiudkr$ in other 
parfjan&i r They are bo called simply because their rent 1 b paid^ 
not into the Government treasury, but into that of the 
who in that respect stand in th<? same relation to tho thiktnl 
zamlnddtt m Government does to the zamindars m other parts 
of the district* There fire also a few such ieuurea in the Kotdoeh 
# estate. 

Another important class of tenure-holders consists of *^riMd-^rW 
(/4ri or pun.'hascrs of waste lands* It was customary in the 
days of the Mughab and Slurathas for the superior revenue 
officers to recognize a species ol sale, by which those who engaged 
for the revenue transferred small ureas of waste land and jungle 
to persona who under toot to bring it under cultivation or to found 
villages* The arcus were supposed to be email and worthless, 
but fraud was practised In many canes, and valuable lands wore 
frequently alienated for a small consideration. Tho term Ihuridd 
jtimd?/@ndi is generally applied to these tenures. At the last 
settlement they numbered 1,00U with an area ol ~,400 acres, 

B&Zi&fii tenures are tenures which were formerly held revenue* BfaiSjfti 
free, but have been resumed and brought on the district rent-roll, 
the deeds of grant under which they wore held not being 
considered genuine or valid. The holders were* however, 
declared entitled to enter into immediate engagements with 
Government* and a settlement was accordingly concluded with 
them* Those dispossessed i&khirdjdw * who had been in continuous 
ancient possession, and had held in good faith* were assessed at 
an amount equal to one-half the gross rental; a ad-in cases w j hore 
the l&kMr&jddr was himself tho cultivator, at one-half of the gToss 
value of tho Land. Those who had not held their tenure in good 
faith* but who had been Long in possession, were assessed at full 
rentals, and wore allowed to retain possession of the land; while 
tho lands of those who had not boon in long possession, and whoso 
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tenures were not valid, merged into the parent estate, the settle* 
ment being concluded with the zamindHr. Those who were 
assessed at half rates for the term of the' settlement of 1 837 are 
called ttkfi ld;idf!idars t and those who were assessed at full rates 
are colled, k&mtt baziaftidtirt. At the last settlement they were 
dealt with as ryots, whose special privileges had expired, bat in 
consideration of the very low rents at which they were found to 
be holding, and to prevent the hardship that would have been 
caused by too sudden an euliaocemcnt of those rents, a strict 
limit was imposed on enhancement, and they were eventually 
assessed to rents much below those paid by thani or pdhi ryots. 
Altogether 36,460 nUft idsid/li holdings were recorded with an 
area of 50,400 acres, end 5,400 kamit Id: id fit holdings with an 
area of 6,500 acres. 

Ian itt holdings are those which were formerly held revenue* 
free, but were subsequently assessed at a quit-rent. They vary 
greatly in extent; some consist of entire villagea, while others , 
are small detached patches of ground measuring a few acres 
altogether. Originally they were grants assigned for the 
support of idols, priests, courtiers, members of the royal 
household, and others who bad claims to be supported from 
the public property. Numerous alienations of this nature were 
made not only by the Rajas of Kliimli, but by their representa¬ 
tives and by landholders of all descriptions. When, after the 
invasion and conquest of thu Province, the Rsj&s found their 
revenue reduced, they began to levy a quit-rent on most, but 
not all, of such tenures in the par tutu as assigned for their 
support. Uenre, these tanki holdings are numerous in Ivhurda, 
which remained in the possession of the Rajis till its conquest by 
the English, and in the pargatuii of R&h&ng, Lemhai, Slrai and 
Chaubiekud, which were coded to the Mar I thus long after they 
had taken possession of other ports of the Province. Of those 
that are now known as tank* tenures, the most numerous belong to 
the Sas&ni Brahmans, i.e Brahman h to whom villages were 
assigned for their livelihood. At the last settlement the rents of 
these privileged tenants were not disturbed, but excess areas held 
by them were treated in the same way as those found in the 
possession of revenue and rent-free holders. 

Ihe incidents of the kharitM jam&bandi> laiiafti and Uttifti 
tenures are os follows 

(I) They are heritable, transferable and divisible} but no 
division of rent is binding on the landlord without his consent, 
(j) The tenure-holders have the same rights over waste laud 
included in their tenures as remind firs have in the waste laud 
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in their estates, i.e, f a full light to the jungle produce and to 
the profits of reclaimed lauds. Any lands brought under culti¬ 
vation in tho course o! tlo settlement are liable to assessment 
at neat settlement. (3) The rent payable is fixed for the term of 
settlement. (4) In default of payment the tenure may be 
brought to sale nuder section 103, Act X of 1839 and Chapter 
XIV of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The balance of the purchase 
money after paying the ■ aivear rent goes to the defaulter. 

(d) These tenures do not, on purchase by the aamind&r or other 
landlord, merge in the superior right, but by the custom of the 
country survive. 

The great majority of the cultivators consist of tenants rMaimd 
known as (flriei and p&hi ryots. At the British conquest it was * a * 1 ' JoU ’ 
found that the cultivated lands of the Hugholbimdi were tilled by 
two classes of ryots —thfini or resident cultivators and pfthi or 
non-resident cultivator?* The thMi ryot bud a hereditary right of 
occupancy in his lands* while the pdhi ryot was a mere tenant^ 
at-will, The advantages enjoyed by the former were briefly as 
follows* He held hie homestead and garden bud reut*froa; hb 
tk&tti lands were the best in the village; and be had the prefer¬ 
ence in the tillage of the remaining pttki area* in the cultivation 
of rent-free lands, and in the reclamation of new lands. Ho had 
cotmmmal rights to pasture, fire-wood and thatching grass; he 
had a hereditary right of occupancy i and he could not be ousted 
so long as he paid hi* rent. The possession of these advantages 
increased his importance In the eyes of bis neighbours and 
strengthened his credit with the mahtijan. On the other hand, 
bis rent was much higher than that paid by the non-resident ryot, 
and ho groaned under the extra contributions and impositions 
exacted from him by his J and lord. These demands were often bo 
excessive as to swallow' up all the profits of cultivation* and the 
tMm ryot* reduced to despair, was often compelled to abandon 
bis home and tho doubtful advantages of his position* The j hMi 
ryot paid a much Lower rate of rent, but* on tho other band* he 
was liable to be turned out of bis holding at any moment. 

" Tbe ih&ni ryota now Lave fixity of rent for 30 years* but 
otherwise there is nothing to differentiate their status from that 
of the p#hi ryots. Tho latter have long ceased to be non-resident. 

They have settled down on their cultivation, and* under the 
operation of the Bengal Tenancy Act, have become occupancy 
ryote with all the rights and privileges which that Act has 
given. The name of the pahi tenant has practically disappeared 
from the settlement records, as it is held to comprise all the 
tenants included under the Bengal Tenancy Act as settled* tho 
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holdings uf th dni ryots and all mixed holdings [tA&ni-pdfti) being 
excluded* 

TkZwi* The latter term calk for expianation H Bed dee their an central 
JASw Lands and the bads temporarily cultivated and paid for at 
the ordinary jriAj rates or in kind, the thdm ryots commonly hold 
a considerable area in their own village* called tftdni»pAAt r The 
term is loosely used to designate holdings composed of perfectly 
, separate and distinct th&ni and jy&Ai Innda, for which rent* are 
separately paid, as well as holdings in which the lands are so 
mixed that the ryot cannot separate them; and it has long been 
the practice for the landlord to late a lump sum rent for both and 
to enhance or reduce it as If the whole holding were pn/ti. In 
cither case separate rente have now been fixed for item and pdAi t 
and the incidents of the (haul tenure have been declared to 
belong to the Mdni portion ; but, when the lands are in distinguish* 
able* the whole is practically the holding of an ordinary settled 
lyot of the village. 

CAiniijia Tenants other than the khu*bdx or respectable ihdni and 

rjot*, resident ryots have always paid rent for their homestead bods. 
In the case of the cultivating classes such lands were generally 
part of the pdM holding; but shopkeepers, art-kans, and labouring 
clasps r who, having no arable land in the viLi&ge, pay rent for 
homestead Lands only, are called tMndw&d&rs and their tenure 
chdndind, Pdhi ryots also* who have their home In one village bat 
hold a house or homestead in another* ore sometimes known as 
cftdndindddrs of the latter village* The term originally implied 
inferiority, ae on this class fell the obligation of supplying forced 
Labour or pasturage when required by Government officials ■ but 
this obligation having fallen into disuse, the unpopularity of the 
term has passed away* and it has come to be used for idl homo* 
stead land paying rent separately from the 1 arable lands, 
and The j&gir lands are service lauds granted to various village 
flr-rTunis which require no particular description. It will bo 
sufficient to note that homestead and other Lands confirmed as 
tenable without payment of rent at the lost settlement were Left 
unaa&osaed; that rent-free grants made by the zamindftrs during 
the currency of the settlement were assessed to revenue but not to 
rent; and that the jd<j}r$ oE village servants wero regianted to 
them* while those of chmkid*rt r p4tiK&m, ktemdxito, and paih were 
resumed and assessed to rent, 

U tutor. Thsh under-tenants are divided into four classes— (1) ryots of 

^™-hddm with rights of occupancy ; (2) ryots of tenure 
holders with non-occupancy rights; (3} under-ryots with rights of 
occupancy * t^nd (4) under-ryots liable to eviction for failure to 
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pay rent or at the end of the year after service of due notice. 
Nearly all the under-iyota* however, have other lands of their own, 
held as pdhi at tkdni either io the samo or a neighbouring Tillage, 
ltqspeot&ble ryots take up and cultivate lands held by Brahmans 
'or amall patches required for sugarcane and tobacco, which the 
ryot himself cannot or will not grow; and other undor-ryots are 
tenants paying product' rents, who arc nich of low caste with a 
position differing but little from that of hired servants. Similarly, 
the ryots holding under tenure-holders may he divided info 
respectable ryots cultivating for their own convenience and low* 
oaafce men paying produce rents. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


GEKESiL ADlll^ISTEATJON. 


««£»' TllF • aa ““ at » t “ a of district k in charge of the Collector 
CRMots B0| to i Ike Commissioner of the Orissa Division. For general 
«*rr administrative purposes it is divided into two subdivisions - with 
headquarters at I'uri and KhurdtL The headquarters subdivision 
is under the direct super vision of the Collector, who is assisted 
by a stall of three Deputy Collectors, with tVo or three Sub- 
Deputy Collectors; while the Khurda subdivision (a in charge 
of a Subdivisions! Officer, who is assisted by a Deputy Collector 
and a Sub-Deputy Collector. The Collector is also tx-ojficw 
Assistant to the Superintendent of the Tributary Mah&Is of Orissa 
and Port Officer for the port of Purl; in the latter capacity ho 
receives notices of accidents to ships for communication to the 
Local Government, and also collects port dues. The Deputy 
Collector stationed at Khurda. k Hannger of the Khurda Govern¬ 
ment estate, while one of the Sub-Deputy Col lectors is Manager 
of the Kotdcsh, Kodhar and other Government estates. Among 
other district officials may bo mentioned the officer in charge of 
the l'urf Forest Division, whose headquarters are at Khurda, 
and an Inspector of Suit, who is stationed at Purl but goes 

frequently to Satpara for inspection along the shores of the 
Chilka lake. 
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The revenue of fie district, tinder the mam heads, increased 
from Rs. 6,44.000 in 1880-61, when the income-tax had not boon 
imposed, to Rs, 0,16,000 in 1890-01 and to Rs. 11,41,000 in 
1900-01. In 1900-07 it amounted to Rs. 12,14,000, of which 
Re. 7,41,000 w ere derived from land revenue, Ra. 2,12,000 from 
excise, Rs. 1,63,000 from stamps, Rs. 71,500 from ceases and 
Ivs. 2tL&00 from income-tax. 

• “N®** 5 ™ of revenue increased from R», 4,64,000 

m 1880-81 to Rs. 6,56,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 7,74,000 in 
1900-01. In 1906-07 they amounted to Rs. 7,41,000 collected 
tom rataies. Of these, 489 estates with a current demand of 
-T™, ,t?°! ““ tem P OTaril r settled, and 3 estates with a demand 

of Rs. 10,300 are permanently settled, w hile there are 4 estates 
with a demand of Rs. 4,66,000, held direct by Government. 
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The next important source of revenue is excise, the receipts EwTw, 
from which increased from Be, 1,39,000 in 1896-97 to Re. 2,12,000 
in 1006-07. By far the greater part of this sum nt obtained 
from the sale of opium, which realized Re, 1,07,000 or half of the 
total excise revenue. The people have always been addicted to 
the use of the drug, and at the present day the consumption of 
opium is greater than in any other district in Bengal except 
Midi) spore, Hooghly, 24-Parganas, Cuttack and Bains ore. There 
is one shop for the sale o! the drug and its preparations to 
©very 26,064 persons, and the amount realized from duty and 
license fees is Its. 1,056 for every 10,009 of the population, as 
compared with the average of Us, 463 for the whole Province, 

After opium, the largest receipts era obtained from the duty 
and lice use fees levied on sanja, the unimpregnated dried 
flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant {Cannabis 
tmifad), and the resinous exudation on them; the amount thus 
realized was Rs. 65,584 in 1906-07. The total incidence of 
the revenue accruing from hemp drugs IsBs. 648 for every 10,000, 
and the number of shops licensed to sell by retail is one to every 
21,193 persons. A Special Excise Sub-Inspector with a small 
subordinate staff has been appointed to watch the tracts bordering 
on the Tributary States for the purpose of suppressing illicit import 
of gtinjtt from GarhjAts, 

The manufacture and sale of country spirit are carried on 
Under what is knovoi as the contract supply system, which was 
introduced in 1905. Under this system the local manufacture 
of country spirit has been prohibited, and a contract has been 
made with the Aska Distillery for its supply. The contractors 
are forbidden to bold retail Licenses for the sale of the spirit, 
but are allowed the use of distillery and depot buildings for the 
storage of liquors. The spirit is brought from the distillery to the 
depot at I’uri, and is there blended and reduced to certain fixed 
strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail vendors and 
sold by the latter to consumers. * The receipts from license feet 
and duty on this spirit are less than in any other Bengal district 
except Balasor© aud Angul, amounting in 1906-07 to only 
R$. 24,091, while the sale of the country fermented liquor known 
as t6ri brought in only Rs. 13,462. The fact is that the Oriya, U 
for from being a bard drinker, and the demand for liquor is so 
small that it is found sufficient to have one retail ahop for every 
67,818 persona. Th© annual consumption of country spirit is not 
more than four proof gallons per 1,000 of the population ; and the 
receipts from spirits and fermented liquor amount only to Rs, 378 
per 10,000, os compared with 11s. 2,147 for the whole of Bengal. 
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TmjtriYm' TffE adttl&5iBWio11 of district is In charge ol the Cbllerfor 
antler the Commkaioufcr of the Orissa Division. Fat general 

it iff ^nSmM &n purposes it k divided into two subdivirioiiiF with 
headquartere at Par! and KhurdA. The headquarters j-rabdivirion 
ja under the diracl supervision of the Collector, who is assisted 
hy a staff of three Deputy Collectors* with ttvo or three Snb- 
Depnty Collect ors; while fhe Khiirda subdivision is In charge 
of a Subdivisional Officer, who is assisted by a Deputy Collector 
and^ a Sub-Deputy Collector* The Collector is also ex-officio 
Assistant to the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa 
and Tent Officer for the port of Purl; in the latter capacity he 
receives notices of accidents to ships for communication to the 
Lot*! Government, and also colleds port dues* The Deputy 
Collector stationed at Khurda is Manager of the Khtirda Govern* 
mont estate, while one of the Sub-Deputy Collectors k Manager 
of the Kotdcsh t Kodhftr and other Government estate*. Among 
other district officials may be mentioned the officer in charge of 
the Turf Forest Division, whose headquarters are at Khurda, 
and an Inspector of Salt, who is stationed at Tori but goes 

frequently to Sutpara lor inspection along the shores of the 
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The revenue of the district, under the main heads, ineroafled 
from it*. 6,4-1,000 in 1880-81, when the income-tax had not been 
imposed, to Kb. 0,16,000 in 1800-91 and to Its. 11,41,000 in 
1.900-01. In 1906-07 it amounted to Its, 19,14,000, ol which 
Ite. 7,41,000 were derived from land revenue. Its. 2,19,000 from 
excise. Its. 1,63,000 from stumps, Its. 71,500 from cesses and 
Its. from income-tax* 

Tli a colled ions of land revenue Increased from Its. 4,64,000 
m 1880-81 to Its. 6,56,000 in 1890-91 and to Es. 7,74,000 in 
1900-01 In 1906-07 they amounted to Its, 7,41,000 collected 
from 496 estates. Of these, 489 estates with a current demand of 
^ "» t™porarily settled, and 3 estates with a demand 
of He, 10,800 are permanently settled, while there sro 4 states, 
wrth a demand of Es. 4,66,Got), held direct by Government. 
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The next Important source of revenue La excise, the receipts Eifi!*a p 
front which increased from Its* 1,39,000 in 1895-9 1 to Its. 2.12,009 
in 1906-07* By far tho greater part of this sum was obtained 
from the sale of opium, wti-cb. realised Eb. 1,07,009 or half of the 
total excise revenue. The people have always been addicted to 
the use of the drug* and at the present day the consumption of 
opium is greater than in any other district in Bengal except 
Midnajiore, Hooghly, 24-Pmrgmiias, Cuttack and Balasore, There 
is one chop for the sale of the drug and its preparations to 
every 20,084 persons, and the amount realized from duty and 
license fees is Rs. 1,056 for every 10,009 of the population, as 
compared with the average of Es. 463 for the whole Province, 

After opium* the largest receipts are obtained from the duty 
and license fees levied on gdnja t M*, the unimpregnated dried 
flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant (Crtnmbi$ 
wdfcujj and the resinous exudation op them? the amount thus 
realized wets Rb. 05,584 in 1906*97. Tho total incidence of 
tho revenue accruing from hemp drugs is Ra s G48 for eveny 10,000* 
and the number of shops licensed to sell by retail is one to every 
21,193 persons, A Special Excise Sub-Inspector with a small 
subordinate stall has been appointed to watch the tracta bordering 
on the Tributary States for the purpose of suppressing illicit import 
of gfiiya from Gaxhj&ts. 

The manufacture and sab of country spirit are carried on 
under what is known as the contract supply system, which w as 
introduced in 1905. Under tills system the local manufacture 
of country spirit has been prohibited^ and a contract has been 
made with the Aska Distillery for its supply- The contractors 
are forbidden to hold retail licenses for the sale ol the spirit, 
but are allowed the u m of distillery and deput buildings for the 
storage of liquors. The spirit is brought from the distillery to the 
depot at Furl, and is there blended and reduced to certain fixed 
strengths, R t which alone it may be supplied to retail vendors and 
eold by the latter to consumers. The receipts from license fees 
and duty on this spirit are less than in any other Bengal district 
except Balasore and Angid, amounting in 1006-07 to only 
Ra r 24,991, while the sale of the country fermented liquor known 
as fSri brought in only lls. 13,462* The fact is that the Oriys Lb 
far from being a hard drinker, and the demand for liquor is so 
small that it is found sufficient to have one retail shop for every 
67 f 81& persona. The annual consumption of country spirit is not 
more than lour proof gallons per 1,000 of the population • and the 
receipts from spirits and fermented liquor amount only to Its. 378 
per lO/JOOj as compared with Its* 2,147 for the whole of Bengal* 
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The revenue derived from the sale of stamps was Rs. 881000 
in 1895-90, and averaged Rs. 1,09,000 per annum in this 
quinquennium ending in 1899-1900. During the five yearn 
ending in 1904-05 the annual receipt a averaged Its. 1,43,000, and 
in 1906-07 they were Re. 1,03,000, aa against Us. 94,000 in 
1896-97. The sale of judicial stamps alone realized Kb. 1,20,000 
in 1906-07, aa compared with Es, 04,000 in 1896-97, the increase 
being due partly to the growth in the number of rent and civil 
suits, and partly to the fact that mutation fees were taken in the 
Khurda Government estate in court-foe stamps, while the previous 
practice waa to take them in cash. There haa been a alight 
increase in the receipts from non-judicial stamps, which rose during 
the same period from its. 30,000 to Eta. 43,000 in consequence 
of the increase in the number of deeds of sale and mortgages. 

Road and public works ceases arc, as usual, levied at the 
maxim um rate of one anna in the rupee. The current demand in 
1906-07 was Ra, 70,000, of which the greater part (Rs. 47,000) 
was due from 718 revenue-paying estates, while Its, 23.000 are 
payable by 4,857 revenue-free estates. The number of ■ recorded 
share-holders of estates is 13,600. There are 18,380 tenures 
assessed to ecssca with 18,100 share-holders ; and the number of 
tenures is thus more than three tines that of estates. The total 
annual demand of cesses is nearly equal to one-tenth of the 
demand of land revenue. 

In 1896-97 the income-tax yielded Rs. 17,000 paid by 630 
assesses. and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had 
increased to Rs. 20,000 aud the number of assesses to 968. At 
that time the minimum income assessable was Rs. 600, but this 
was raised to Kb. 1,000 in 1903, thereby affording relief to a 
number of petty traders, money lenders and clerks. The number 
of assesses has consequently fallen off, and in 1906-07 the tax 
brought in Rs. 26,488 paid by 556 aaa c aa ocs . In spite, therefore, 
of the decrease in the number of assessees, due to the exemption 
from taxation of persons baring incomes below l?a, 1,000, the 
collections have increased, owing to the growth of tho income of 
merchants and grain-dealers which has followed the opening of 
the railway. 

There ate 4 offices for the registration of assurances under Act 
HI of 1877, one at the headquarters station and the others at Gop, 
Khurda. and Pipll, At Puri the District Sub-Registrar deals, us 
usual, with the documents presented there and assists the District 
Magistrate, who is tx-ojfieiu Registrar, in supervising the proceed- ■ 
ings of the Sub-Registrare m charge of the other registration offices. 
In the five years 1895-99 the avenge number of document* 
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registered annually was 12,856; in the next quinquennium 
(i90CM14) it was 18,401; ami in 1906 the number roso to 10,612, 
ns shown In the marginal statement, which gives tho salient 

statistics for that 
year. This in¬ 
crease is chiefly 
attributable to the 
last settlement, 
which put into 
the hands of every 
ryot a record 
dearly defining 
the position and 
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legal status of his holding. With the facilities for transfer which 
such a record placed in his possession* the ryot naturally resorted 
more largely to transfer, though the settlement did not confer 
any new right of transfer. The validity of such transfers still 
depends upon the consent of the zamlndar, but this is usually 
given on .payment of a bonus of 25 per cent, of the consideration. 

This restricted right of transfer is fast hardening into a custom, 
but this is not a matter for anxiety, as the purchasers usually 
belong to the same class as the sellers. 

With the Increase in the number of documents registered there 
has been a corresponding increase in the receipts and a considerable 
surplus over tho expenditure. The average annual receipts during 
the quinquennium 1895-90 wore Rs, 13,000 and the expenditure 
was Rs. 7 t OOO ; In tho 5 years ending in 1904 the average was 
Es. 17,000 and Rs. 9 t 600 respectively; and as shewn above, tho 
receipts were Rs + 19,069 and tho expenditure Rs. 8,421 in 1006. 

Tho judicial staff entertained for the administration of civil a cm tine* 
justice consists of two Mansifs stationed at Pur!, who am mb- ™ TlM 
ordinate to tho District and Sessions Judge of Cuttack. In recent wncm. 
yoara there has been a considerable increase in the number of CM1 
civil suits instituted, owing to the settlement concluded In )BQ9, juni« + 
the opening of the railway, the general growth of trade, and the 
consequent development of business relations. The increase in tho 
number oE rent suits, uj particular* has been very noticeable. 

This is attributed chiefly bo the fact that the land revenue demand 
having been enhanced at tho last settlement, the zaumdirs 
cannot now afford to allow large sircars to remain outstanding, 
as they were accustomed to do when they enjoyed Larger profits, 

Abo, tho settlement records have given increased facilities to the 
zamindlrs to prove the area and annual rental of the tenants* 
holdings, which were formerly subjects of dispute that many 
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x&mmdira slirank from bringing before the Courts, as they had 
no thoroughly reliable records of their owd. The issue is now 
practically confined to the amount of the arrears, and consequently 
the majority of suits are unoon tested. 

There is also another reason why the landlords have been 
compelled to resort more largely to civil suits since the settlement. 
Formerly the poorer pdfti or non-resident ryot was a mere tenant* 
at-will, who was summarily evicted if he felt into arrears with Ida 
rent, and any man willing to pay the balance of rent was installed 
in his place. Armed with the record of rights, the poorest tenant 
can now successfully resist this form of tyranny, and the results 
of many criminal cases have taught the landlord that a suit in the 
Revenue Court is a much safer means of realizing arrears of rent 
than forcible dispossession of tho defaulter or illegal distraint of 
hiB crepe. The increase of rent suits is, at least to this extent, a 
healthy sign of the development of tenant right, and the fact that 
this increase has lieen accompanied by a diminution in the propor¬ 
tion of contested cases shows that there is yet no tendency on the 
part of the tenant to throw' designed obstacles in the way of the 
landlord. 

Criminal justice is administered by the District Magistrate and 
the Magistrates subordinate to him. The sanctioned stall at Puri 
consists, in addition to the District Magistrate, of two Deputy 
Magistrates of the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of the 
second or third class, Derides these officers, one or two Suh- 
Deputy Magistrates with third class powers are generally posted to 
the headquarters station. Thu SuMivisional Officer of Khtmdfi is 
almost invariably a Magistrate of the first class, and is generally 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested with second or third 
class powers. In addition to the stipendiary Magistrates, there 
are benches of Honorary Magistrates at Pun, fOiurda and 
Bhubaneswar. One or more of the Honorary Magistrates at Puri 
may sit with any salaried or Honorary Magistrate appointed by 
the District Magistrate and form a bench for the trial of offences 
committed in the headquarters aubdiriion. 

The Olivia are generally a law-abiding people. Organized 
crime by professional criminals is almost jmknown, and has hitherto 
been confined to occasional drugging and robbing of pilgrims on 
the Jagannath Road and to on occasional dacoity. The country 
baa now been opened by the railway, and it is feared that the 
peace hitherto enjoyed may be disturbed hy foreign criminals 
Recently the settlement has had a disturbing influence upon the 
relations of landlords and tenants and upon the economic condition 
of the country generally; while high prices and the influx of 
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foreigners, as well as the introduction of railway communication, 
tre also causes which harts had some effect upon criminal statistics. 

There is no crime which can be described as characteristic of the 
district, hut infanticide is unusually common. In the ten years 
1896-1905 there wore 11 cases of infanticide, a higher number 
than m any other district of the Province, except Shahabid and 
B&ran. In 1903 a case of human sacrifice occurred. A man, who 
was a follower of one of the degenerate forma of the Tantrio 
frith and had obtained a reputation for occult knowledge, induced 
three boys, who had attached themselves to him as his disciples, 
to sacrifice another boy as an offering to the goddess Aghort&r&; 
the belief being that the goddess, propitiated by the offering, 
would grant them the fulfilment of all their desires, The body 

was never fonni. _ . 

For police purposes the district is divided into 6 thSnas or Ponca, 

police stations. Two ore located at 
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Puri, one being the Purl town 
i hana and the other the Puri 
Sadat thina. The other four are 
at Kburda and Banpur in the 
Kh unlit subdivision and at Pip'll 
and Gop in the hcadquaitere sub* 
division. In addition to these 
t Linas, there are 15 outposts, as 
shown in tho margin: Brahmagiri, 
it should be explained, is treated 
as a than a for purposes of crime 
investigation, hut not for other 
admins trative purposes, such aa the taking of the census. Tho 
regular police force consisted in 1906 of the Superintendent of 
Police, 6 Inspectors, 34 Sub-Inspectors, 41 Head-Constables, and 
405 constables, and there was one polioe-mmi to every D square 
milea and to every 2,093 of the population. The rural police 
force is composed of 1,609 chaukidm mid 166 */<trf<*r# ( and there 
is one chavkldi? to every 602 inhabitants. 

There is a district jail at Puri and a subsidiary jail at Jut*. 
Khurdft. Tho latter has accommodation for 10 prisoners; it is 
merely a lock-up, all hut short-term prisoners being sent to the 
district jail at Puri, The district jail has accommodation for 
155 prisoners, vus., for 02 male convicts, 10 female convicts, 6 
juvenile convicts, 32 under-trial prisoners, and 2 civil prisoners, 
while there are cells for five prisoners and a hospital with beds for 
8 patients. The industries carried on in the jail are oil-pressing 
coir-pounding and the making of coir yam. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

Out$]i>k the municipality of Puri the administration of local 
affairs, suck els the management of roads* pounds and ferries, the 
control of dispensaries and the provision of sanitation, rests with 
the District Board, assist eel by the Local Boards constituted 
for each subdivision. The District{Board consists of 13 members, 
of whom three are nominated by Government imd sis are elected, 
while four are ea-offiao members- Its average annual income 
during the It) years ending in 1901-02 was Its. 61,000, of which 
Rs, 31,000 were derived from Provincial rates ; and the average 
annual expenditure was Rs* GO,OUO, of which Rs* 26,800 were 
spent on civil works, I is, 18,500 on education, and Its. 4,500 on 
medical relief. In 1906-07 its income wag Rb. 89,000 (excluding 
an opening balance of R& 35,000), the principal receipts being 
Rs. 33,000 derived from rates, Rb. 24,000 contribute! by Govern¬ 
ment, and R$, 20,800 obtained from civil works. The expend!- 
t ure in.the same year was Rs, 84,000, of which Its. 14*000 worn 
spent on civil works, Rs. 25,500 on education* and its. 9,000 on 
medical relief. The incidence of taxation is light, being only six 
pies per head of the population. 

The District Board maintains 2-IS miles of road, of which 
108 miles are metalled and 1-10 niilea are unmet ailed* besides 
a number of village roads with an aggregate length of 137 miles; 
the coat on maintaining these roads in 1906-07 was Its, J20, 
Its. 50 and Its. 7 per mile respectively, The Board also keeps up 
32 pounds* which bring in an income of Rs. 3,400. Its educa¬ 
tional expenditure is devoted to maintaining 9 Middle schools, 
and to aiding I High school, 10 Middle school^ 30 Upper 
Primary schools, 719 Lower Primary schools and 1 other 
school. The District Boards it may be mentioned m this connect 
tiom, has sanctioned a wlioolorahip of R Sj 15 a month for the 
education of a deaf-mute at the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School, 
and entertains a peripatetic gymnastic teacher and a peripatetic 
f<Jr teachin & ^wing in girts* schools. It also maintains 
four dispensaries, and in 1906-07 altogether 8 7 per cent, of its 
ordinary income wiaa expended on medical relief and sanitation. 
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Local Boards have been constituted for the headquarters and Locit 
Khurdl subdivisions. The system of election which obtaina in 
some parts of Bengal has not been introduced, and the members 
are nominated by Government. The Pun Local Board consists 
of 8 members, of whom 7 are nominated and 1 1$ an ez~offk\0 
member; and the Ehunla Local Board has 13 members, of whom 
1 1 are nominated and 1 is an ex-officio member. The functions 
of these bodies are unimportant, consisting mainly of the ad minis* 

(-ration of Ullage roads and the control of pounds and ferries. 

The Puri Municipality is the only municipality in the district. Wujuci- 
It was established In 1881, and its affalra arc administered by a 
Municipal Board, consisting of 15 members, of whom 3 aro 
nominated, and 10 are elected, while 2 are ct-offictc members. 

The area within municipal limits la 4 t 03 square miles, anti 
the number of rate-payers is 5,867 or 19 per cent, of the 
population. The average annual income for the decade en ding 
in 1901-03 was Es. 44,000 and the expenditure was Its. 36,000 
per annum. In 1906-07 the income v Wft8 Ra. 64,000, the main 
sources of income bring a tax on houses and lands, levied at 7£ 
per cent, on their annual value, which brought in Es. 20,000, 

Thera is also a conservancy rate, levied according to the valuation 
of holdings at 5 per cent.* which realized Its. 13,000 ; Be, 3,000 
were obtained from a tax on animats and vehicles, while the fees 
and revenue from markets brought in Ea, 6^000. The total 
income from municipal rates and taxes was Ea< 36,000, and the 
incidence of taxation was Be. l-l per head of the population. The 
expenditure in the same year was Es. 61,500, of which Es. 18,000 
or 39'6 per cent, were &|wut on conservancy, and Es. 15,000 or 
23"7 per cent, on medical relief, a higher percentage than In any 
other municipality In Orissa except Balasore: 

The administration of the Purl Municipality is always a 
matter of difficulty, owing to the influx of pilgrims throughout the 
year and to the multitude's which attend the great religions 
festivals, The most pressing needs of the town are an efficient 
scheme of drainage, a supply of good drinking water, the improve¬ 
ment of latrines and cess-pools* the improvement of the lodging- 
houses, and the proper lighting of the streets. The finances of the 
municipality are insufficient to enable it to carry out these reform^ 
ami their execution depends on the liberality of Government. 

Steps am bring taken to carry out a complete drainage scheme ■ 
and the land required for a pumping station in connection with 
the water-supply scheme has been acquired. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


EDUCATION, 

FuwBMtNgTHISO perhaps flhutr&taa the progress of Orism under British 

elite*' rale more clearly than the history of the spread of education 
among its people. The contrast between the low estimation 
in which early observers held their intellectual capacities and 
the standard which they have now reached is very striking. 
Orisvsn was described as the Eoaotle oi India, and its people os 
equally ignorant and stupid. It was cited as a proof of the 
poverty of their qualifications that the principal official posts 
had to he filled by foreigners ; and it was stated that it was 
impossible to find Griyls of sufficient ability for positions of 
responsibility and trust. When we first acquired the Province 
in 1803,, there was scarcely a single native of Orissa in 
Government employ. The language of the courts and public 
offices was Persian, and It wa* not till 1805 that orders were 
ps^Eod that in all written communications with the natives of 
the Province the subject should be written in Orly 5 as well 
as in Peri Earn. This order nccosshaied tho employment of OriyA 
who, though skilful enough with their iron pen and 
bundle of palm-leaves, were almost helpless when required to 
write on paper with nn ordinary pan* They are said to have been 
slow in acquiring any facility in this method of writing, Ignorant 
of business in general, and especially of the new English method 
of revenue accounts. All the best ministerial appointments were 
consequently in the hands of Bengali clerks, who, attracted by the 
high pay that had to be offered to procure the requisite standard of 
efficiency, left their homes in Bengal, and bringing their families 
with them, settled in the Province and became naturalised Oriyis* 
Matters appear to have improved, bu% slowly, as time went on; and 
in 1&2I the Magistrate reported l —* p Scarcely a single real Orsyii 
receives a salary of more than Rs. 10 per mensem, but several arc 
naturalized Bengalis or Mu?alminFu I always give a preference 
to Oriy&s, hut at this moment I scarcely know a single Oriya 
possessing qualifications to fit him for being a common mufutrrirJ 9 
The backwardness of education in Orissa during the first 
half century of British rule baa been graphically described by Sir 
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William Hunter a Govanitueui,” he w roto, " not less than the 
missionaries, long found itself b&flled by the obstinate orthodoxy 
of Orissa, Until 1838 no schools worthy of the name existed 
except in the two or three little bright spots within the circle of 
missionary influence. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Province, with its population of 2| million of Sutils* all was dark¬ 
ness and superstition. Here and there! indeed, a pandit taught 
a few lads Sanskrit in a comer of some rich landholder's mansion ; 
aud the larger villages had a sort of hedge-school, where half a 
dozen boys squatted with the master on the ground, forming the 
alphabet in the duet, and repeat Eng the multiplication table in a 
parrot-like siag-fwng, Any one who could write a sentence 
ox two on a palm leaf passed for a man of letters. In 1838 
Government entered the field, and opened an English and a 
Sanskrit school at Puri, But these institutions proved altogether 
uuobte to make head against the tide of ignorance and bigotry 
and presently sunk beneath the flood. In 1841 wo opened a 
higher okas English school at Cuttack, which after el long series 
of conflicts and diseouragoineiita still survives as the principal seat 
of education in the Province. During Lord IIaniiugc , E adminis¬ 
tration two vernaeubr schools were set agoing in 184*3 ; another 
one in 1848 ; and in 1853 mi English school was founded in 
Balasoret while the one at Puri was resuscitated. In 1854 arrived 
the famous Educational Despatch which was to bring western 
enlightenment home to the eastern races. Yet for several years 
afterwards, the increase ol schools throughout vast Provinces like 
Orissa has still to bo counted by units. In three great Government 
estates [Khurda, Ban hi acd Angul) we managed between 1855 
and 185D to sot on food 19 elementary schools j but Lu tbo latter 
year the total number for all Orissa, with close on three millions of 
people, amounted to only 29. Tbo truth is the whole population 
web against us. Such little success as our schools obtained they 
owed, not to tbo Oriyas themselves* but to the Bengali families 
whom out Courts and public offices brought into the Province. 
Thus, of the 58 Orissa students who up to 1868 reached even the 
moderate standard exacted by Ihc Calcutta University at its 
Entrance laminations, only 10 wore native Oriyas, while 48 
belonged to immigrant families/* 

The Brahmans, with the Karans, had hitherto held the monopoly 
ol education. They kept it strictly in their own bands ; and caste 
prejudice and religious superst ition were great obstacles in the way 
of progress. The Government schools were looked upon as infidel 
inventions; and even as late as 1860, a learned Orly ft* on being 
appointed to the orthodox post of Sanskrit teacher in the Puxl 
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school, wos excluded for a year or two from tlio BrabuiAutcAl 
orders, and stormy discussions toot place as to whether he should 
not be formally expelled from his caste. In spite, however, ol 
such opposition. State education slowly, but surely, made its way 
in Orissa, In 1848-49 there were but 9 schools, with a total 
attendance of 279 pupils, out of n population oE 3 million souls ; 
but during the next ten yeare the number oE schools increased 
to £9, and of pupils to 1,040; white at the close of the third 
decennial period, m*, lu 1868-09, there were G3 schools with 
4,048 pupils. 

Until I860, however, no machinery existed in Orissa for 
training teachers, and the lack of qualified instructors was one oE 
the greatest difficulties experienced in establishing and maintaining 
Schools* lu that year Government opened a Normal school 
in Cuttack town, at which young men were instructed with the 
object of qualifying them become teachers their turn. On 
the conclusion of the course of training, these young man dispersed 
through the Province, and settling in the villages, did much to 
bring education home to the ignorant peasantry. Each teacher 
collected we much as he could in money and rice from the villagers 
who sent their children to his school, and received a small weekly 
stipend from Government so long as lie discharged his duly 
properly. A considerable number of schools of this sort were 
gradually opened, and no measure was more successful in po¬ 
pularizing education. 


The contract between the present state of a if airs and that 
depleted above is vary remarkable. In 1872-78, w hen the diffusion 
of vernacular education was first taken systematically in hand by 
oxtending tbe graiit-in-aid rules to hitherto unaided schools, there 
were only 112 schools in the Puri district attended by 2,802 pupib; 
in 18 j 5, when this scheme was fully in operation, there were 182 
Hthook and 4,155 pupils, representing ©no school to every I3i 
oquare miles and 4 pupils to every thousand of the population. 
According to She returns for 1906*07, the district now contains 
u together 1,489 public educational institutions, at which 25,007 
I'upila receive instruction, besides 7L2 private institutions, r>., 
not departmental standards, attended by 

e ' ^^ n S^her, 215.039 boys are educated, representing 
number of boys of school-going ago, and there 
^ ’ 6? T 1 ^ hools. At the census of 1001, b*2 per cent, of 

u J5L 11 l °u i males and 0*4 females) were returned 

« abie to read and write. IV inspecting staff counts of a Deputy 

audTh ^ctulg^ 2 A ^ nt S“Wn*ped*o 
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Thera is no college in the district. There are altogether 22 J E «*^ 
secondary schools attended by 1.380 pupils, as against Of -1 in 
1891-92, 0! these schools, 2 are High schools, 8 arc Middle 
English schools, and 12 are Middle Vernacular schools. The 
two High schools arc the Purl ZiU school, maintained by Govern¬ 
ment, which has 216 pupils on the rolls, and the Ehurda High 
school, which is an aided school with 173 pupils on the rolls. At 
the Middle English schools instruction Is given to 527 pupils, and 
at the Middle Vernacular schools to 464 pupils. Schools of tho 
latter class are on the decrease, tho tendency being to convert them 
into Middle English schools. 

Thera w'ere 1,391 Primary schools for boys and 52 Primary Tmvsm 
schools for girls in 1905-06, at which instruction was given to 27'5 
pet cent, o! the male and 1 per cent, of the female population of 
schoobgoiug age. Of tho total number of boya T schools of this 
class, 72 are Upper Primary and 1,319 are Lower Primary schools. 

There has been a marked increase in thdr number since 1891*92, 
when it stood at 1,097, and there has been a corresponding 
increase in the number of pupiU, which has risen from 14,265 
to 21,983, M., by over GO per cent. This increase h the more 
satisfactory, as recently It hns been found necessary to close 
a number of schools in the tracts bordering on the CMlka 
late, which have Buffered from inundation and consequent poor 
harvests. 

Two subdlvidotial training schools have been established since Sncut 
1902*03 for tho training of ffurm or Primary school teachers, 

Thera are 6 mnktab* and 16 Sanskrit fok recognized by the Education schoci^ 
Department. The most important of these la the Purl Sanskrit 
school, which is endowed and maintained by the Rkja of 
Eal&rimpur in Oudli. It h said that, this school marked the 
first, attempt to educate the Puri Brahmans, and that before its 
establishment there was not a Brahman in the English school. 

There are also 712 private institutions, including unrecognized 
maHabfj Sanskrit and pftffuikdlds attended by less than 10 
pupils ■ a large number have in recent years boon absorbed in the 
depart mental system. 

At the closo of tho year 1906-07 there wore 52 Primary schools kemaik 
for girls, as compared with 17 schools of this class ten years 
before. They include two model Primary girls' schools at Puri 
and Bhubaneswar, and all are dependent for thdr maintenance on 
public funds. The number of girls studying in Primary girls T 
schools is 1,168, including 1,131 Hindus, 32 native Christians and 
5 Muhammadans. Altogether 3,241 girls are receiving instruction 
m schools of every class, no less than 2,073 or par cent 
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attendingboys’ school, a fad: which eocnu to shew that the Oriyf 
is not prejudiced against co-education* 

According to the statistic of the census of 1901,13*9 per coot* 
of the males and 0"4 per cent, of the females of the total popular 
tion are literate, m,, are able to read and write* In the citse of 
Muhammadans the proportion is 117 and 0 3 per cent, itapectively , 
so that it appears that* as a class, Muhammadans are not so well 
educated as other sections of the community. On the other hand, 
the educational returns shew that in 1906-07 the percentage of 
Muhammadan pupils to pupils of all creeds was 2 h 3 per cent,, 
whereas Muhammadans account for only 1’7 pet coat, of the popu¬ 
lation^ They form a very small minority in Puri,, and the number 
studying at public schools is only 676. 

Throe Lower Primary schools have been opened for the eduea* 
tion of the aboriginal Khonds, who are found chiefly in tho 
Banpur thins j these schools are attended by 60 Khond children* 
The low castes consist of the Bauris, Kandrts, Dhohas, Ham and 
Kuliyis, of whom 40/ ana at school. Two Lower Primary schools 
a^c been started specially for the Nuliyls, a low caste of fisher* 
mem It is reported that, thongh there b no very strong feeling 
agiu.net tho admission of low caste children in Primary schools, 
they are not allowed to nils with children belonging to the higher 
caste; they have to sit apart from them and they are generally 
made to sit in the verandah of the school building. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


GAZETTEER, 

Atri.—A village situated in ■iM Kttspallfi, 8 miles from 
Khmda, Herd a hat spring bubbles up from the ground in the 
midst of paddy fields; a strong odour of sulphuretted hydrogen 
pervades the locality, but beyond the smell, no signs of sulphur 
are perceptible. The soil at the spring, and for a considerable 
distance round it, is composed of alluvium, or of marl and latent e. 
Oriya pilgrims gather here on the Makar Saukranti day in 
January, in the belief that the spring has tbo miraculous power 
of removing the curse of barrenness from any woman who bathes 
in its waters on that day. 

Balnkh&nd-—A Government estate, having an area of 575 
acres, and forming part of the civil station of Puri. The land 
formerly belonged to a private estate, but in 1876 it was decided to 
extend the area of the land occupied by publia buildings, and a plot 
of land, measuring 5 (8 acres, was acquired at a cost of Ra, 2,120, 
in addition to 29 acres already in the possession of Government. 
The load was paid for from the Town Improvement Fund, which, 
on the formation of a munlcipoUty at Puri, merged in the Muni* 
cipal Fund. In 1885 it was decided that Government should 
retain direct control of the land; and the purchase-money was 
therefore refunded to the municipality, and the laud became 
Government property, known as the BSlukhaud estate. It now 
contains the Govern meat offices and the residences of its officers ; 
the rent-roll is Rs. 8,000 per annum. The area assigned for 
masonry buildings is Tery small, and consequently a high rent 
of Rs. 150 per acre has been fixed for land near the shore, in order 
to prevent over-crowding. 

Ban pur .—A village situated in the extreme south-west of the 
Khtirda subdivision, 3 miles north-west of the B&Iuglti railway 
st&Goa, with which it is connected by a good metalled road. 
It contains a temple dedicated to Bhagavati, the presiding deity 
of the B inpur Male, which is visited by pilgrims from the Gan] am 

Tbi* chapter has bee* written in colUbnwlioq with Bitra Moomohao 
Ckakn*aiti, K.a., 1,L>, Ai*L»t*m Suparinbenikflt, Gauttcar Hrrisitw, Bang*). 
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district ami the Tributary States of Nayfigarh and Kanpur* Tho 
temple elands on the edge of a deep but dirty pool within a high 
enclosure wall The vilkgo also contains a police station, a 
dispensary and a t a fait office for the management of the Bfinpur 
thfina, which forms part of the KhunH Government estate. Seine 
of the meet fertile lands in Orissa lie in its neighbourhood, but 
the piece has the reputation of being very unhealthy, 

Bar&L—A village in tlio Pun" fcuHivision, situated on the 
Trunk Road, 18 miles north o! Purl town. It contains a temple 
winch is visited by Hindus of all classes, blit mainly by those who 
desire to be blessed with children or who arc suffering from some 
lingering disease* The temple W endowments of rent-free lands 
in almost every part of Orissa, which have been granted for the 
maintenance of the sacred Siv a Ibga, 

Simula! Hill-—A hill situated one mile south of Kliiirda town 
withfm altitude of 1,000 Feet above sea-leveL It is a saddle 
backed hill, rising into hare and often in accessible precipices, and 
extends over an area of two square miles. A large portion of 
the hill has been reserved and planted with teak, which grows 
luxuriantly; leopards, wolves, bear and deer are found in the 
jungle covering it. Thera are some interesting remains, of which 
an account will bo found in tlio article on Kliurda. 

Bhutan caw ar, —A village In the Kliurda subdivision, situated 
in 20° 15' N. and B5° 2 miles south of the Bhubaneswar 

railway slat Ion, IB miles south of Cuttack, and 30 miles north 
of Pml town. Popularly the name is used not only for Ehuba- 
ii&swar, but also for the village of Kapilaprasad and for part 
°t Barged^ the boundary running from the Haines war temple 
on the north to the Kapileswar temple on the south* and from 
the Dii-triei Board bungalow on ihe west to the Brahmeswar 
temple on the east. Bhubaneswar, as thus defined, has a length 
cl ^ miles and a breadth of 1| rniloj, and ita area is 3| square 
liiiles. The Hicrud precinct {k&hrfni\ is much larger, extending in 
a the temple of Lingar&j, from Khondiiebala 

( \himilagiri hills) on the north-west to the Kund ales war temple 
uearTankapini village on the east, and front Yalflhldavi's temple 
J^P a lh villngo on the north to lhe Yahiraugcswar templo 
a ie hanli hills on the south* This wider urea, however, 
J ^ rc,imBm ^^lated by pilgrirns. According to tho census 
0 , ’ 1 popnlation is 3,053; it ia almost exclusively Hindu, 

un! a proportion consists of Bj&hm&ns and priests. 

c pin*-o is built on rocky soil, composed of Interite with 
occasional small mounds of sandstone* On the east the laterite 
is covtm r £ e b by alluvium, on which are grown rice or rati 
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crop; but on tho north and west the country is fairly well 
wooded* In Bhubaneswar itself there is only one road worthy of 
the name, the Bum Dandn, over which once a year the god’s ear 
is pulled from the Lingarflj temple to the temple of Himes wart 
a distance of over a mile; bat there is a good road leading to the 
railway station and a fair one to the Kbaudsgiri hills. There are 
five monasteries (mwMj), all non-Yaisbnftvile, tho inmates being 
Saivas and Sauuyiaia As there is no local trade, the shop urn 
poor and few m number, chiefly supplying ordinary food, grocery, 
etc., to tho villagers and pilgrims. The placo becomes very hot 
in summer on account oE the rocky formation of the soil, but is 
Otherwise healthy; it enjoys a mild, but bracing, winter, and 
is not unpleasant during tho rains. Good spring water is obtain* 
able, and tbo water of the Kcdilra Uauri spring is recommended 
by some for dyspepsia* 

Tbe village contains a diiponmry, Middle English school, 
police outpost, post office and Kdtittngo'i office, while tho District 
Board and the Public Works Department have each a small 
bungalow. The Lingarij Temple Committee have a Icttehahri 
close to the temple, where there are also a few lodging*bouses. 
Tho Puri Lodging-House Aot has been extended to tho 
place, and the doctor in charge of tho dispensary is its Health 
Officer. It is visited by pilgrims on their way bank from Puri, 
hut more frequently on their way to that place. There are no 
statistics showing the number of such pilgrims, but they are very 
much fewer than thoBo visiting Pari—not even, ia fact, a quarter 
of the number. They also stay a far shorter timo here, generally 
for a few hours only, and rarely more than a day. The priests, 
therefore, get hut little In the way of offerings, and crowd 
round a visitor in order to get even a few a duos ; a score or 
so of them may generally be found loitering on the station to 
meet the trains, and they will run with the pilgrims for miles 
to secure their patronage. Being poor, these priests are unable 
to organise any system of recruiting pilgrims such as that of 
Purl, awl have to he satisfied with the leavings of the Puri 

piiii (tea. 

Historically and architecturally Bhubaneswar is one of the 
most interesting places in India. Important remains are found 
close by at Dhntili and Khandugiri an account of which will be 
found in iho articles on these places; and in Bhubaneswar ifseli 
there are still about one hundred temples and a score of tanks, 
which testify to its former importance. A full account of these ia 
beyond the scope of this work, and a brief description of a selected 
few is all that can be attempted. 
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The largest and the most important temple is that of Linger* j, 
otherwise called Knittivisa, Bhubaneswar or Tribhubaneswftr. 


It covers an area of 4| acres, and is surrounded by n high thick 
wall of laterito, oblong in shape, measuring 320 feet by 463 feet. 
This wall is pierced by three gates on tho north, south and 
east, the largest being that to the east , which is 31 feet broad, 
is guarded by two lions, and is capped by a pyramidal roof 30 
feet high. The courtyard inside is flagged with stone, and is 
crowded with 60 to 70 side temples, some of which would rank 
outside as main temples. The biggest of them is tho temple 
of Bhagnvatl, wife of Siva, in tho north-west comer. It 
consists of a tower, 64 feet high, and a porch, joined by a 
long lobby. All three are elaborately sculptured in a rich florid 
style, the statuettes, bas-reliefs and bands having a picturesque 
effect from the reddish colour of the sandstone used. 


The wain temple consists of four structures, via,, beginning 
from the east, the refectory hall, the dancing hall, the porch and 
the tower. The refectory hall is 5(1 feet square, and has four 
square pillars inside. It was apparently colonnaded, with a 
large opening to the en*t to serve ss an entrance, hut the 
colonnades were subsequently closed up, making the open hall a 
dark room, for keeping bhog<w in. Adjoining it is tho dancing 
ball, which has a sloping roof with a flat top, supported on four 
pillars and iron beams. licit comes the porch, measuring 66 feet 
by 45 feet, on a plinth 12 feet high. It is ornamented with 
pilasters that divide the surface into niches filled with alto-relievo 
figures of men, women and lions, Tho body is nearly cubical, and 
i» richly decorated with carvings, a few of which arc obscene. 
It had originally one door to the cast and two windows, 
•ut four hare of tho south window were removed and a new 
t nor made, apparently because the light was found insufficient 
anil an additional exit became necessary. The eastern door has 
inudal-wood panels, delicately carved and strengthened with 
<nfla bosses. The porch roof is pyramidal with receding lodges, 
an is capped by two ribbed domes, one over the other. It is 
Gipp'jrt'.d inside by four massive pillars, 30 feet high, but additions 
rare >'.en made to the tw o front ones converting them into walls, 
e o« er edges of the roof are covered with numerous figures 

6 «P lards and men in procession, said to represent the 
war-scenes of the hfahabharaU. 

.I* 10 tower. Its plinth is a continuation 

m ^ 1 ^ feet high, and is decorated in a similar 

■aura and ii' 1 1 0406 twdy of the tower, which is 66 feet 
square and is nearly cubical in shape. Tho outside surface is 
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dialled into niches. On each facade, except the east, are central 
niches containing life-rize Images of Bhagavatf the wife of Siva 
on the north* of Karttikeya hla elder son on the weflt, and of 
Gancfiha his younger son on the south* Two side projections 
contain four niches, while a comer projection contains two more. 
The lower comer niche and one lower side niche contain images 
oE the IflkaplldSj the eight guardians of the quarters ; the other 
lower ride niche contains & domestic scene in has-relief. The 
three upper niches contain images of deities, heavenly nymphs, 
or pairs of human beings. Between the niches are deep recesses, 
with figures of heavenly nymphs, and below is a lion rampant 
on an elephant alternating with an elephant standing on a lotus. 
The niches have side pilasters exquisitely carved with foliage 
between dotted lines. 

Over this body rises a tapering spire, which has a small 
window near the top. It is divided horizontally into sections 
and vertically into ribs. The vertical rife consist of a projecting 
central broad rib, two side riba one on each side of this, and 
a comer rib* The central rib has, at about one-third of its 
height, a carving of Kirttiruuhba resembling a coat of arms, 
flanked on each ride by a female musician* over which projects 
into the air a lion rampant on an elephant ; the lion on the 
facade adjoining the porch is put at a much greater height than 
those on the other fa^adea. The ride ribs are covered with 
miniature temple forms from base to top. In the comer rib to 
every five ordinary sections is a dome-shaped (rftfMfoifi) section 
mark Lug the storeys of the temple. Altogether, there are 70 
horizontal sections in the ribs. The spire top, which Is flat, is 
closed by long stone beams and a cylindrical neck, which, aided 
by four lions crouching on their haunches and four she-goblins, 
holds up a big 64-ribbed dome, and above it a jar-shaped 
pinnacle* This dome, it may be explained, is an architectural 
necessity, as it serves to prevent the stones ef the horizontal 
arches falling inward. Into the pinnacle ia fixed a massive 
metallic trident, the emblem of Siva, which was originally 
three-pronged, bnt one curved prong is now broken. The 
pinnacle is 160 feet above the courtyard pavement* The tower 
has a double caring of atone, the outer carved, and the 
inner one plain. The walls are vciy thick, and the sanctuary 
Inside la only 42 feet square. Tho god Is represented by a large 
natural block of atone, rising some 8 inches above the ground 
and about 8 feet in diameter. It is encircled by a stone rim 
drawn to a point on the north ride, representing the female organ 
(yoMf). Such a representation of the god is called a ir^amlhn 
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frr natural linga to distinguish it from the artificially mads 
cylindrical lingua. 

The general features of the temple thus briefly described above 
are of importance architecturally* us they have been adopted, with 
more or less elaboration, iu subsequent OrLssan temples, and 
have, in fact, become stereotyped as the proper style of architec¬ 
ture for that class of buildings. Even in Bhubaneswar, with 
the exception of a small group of an earlier date and type* it 
largely influenced the other temples and ultimately supeiMedod 
every other variety. According to the patra-leaf cliromcles, 
Yuyfiti Kesari began the construction u! the temple, and his 
great-grandson Lalnta Kt-snri completed and consecrated it in 
Bata 688 (A- IX 660-7). But the architectural details do not 
support this early date; and other versions in the chronicles 
Bay that the bid temple having become dilapidated* Eolftvatb 
queen of Snnkftlpa (tlim VWikalpa KeaarT, raised u now temple 
toKruttiviiiya, An inscription,, which may bo attributed to the 
tenth cent my A. D* f mentions KolSvali as mother of Udyotata 
Ke^an i and (his later date is supported by the general nature of 
the architecture. The tower and the porch appear to ha contem¬ 
poraneous* and the colonnaded hall in front may have been built 
at the same time; but its Donvimon to a close dark room for 
keeping the larger ti-ttga* must he subsequent. The dancing hall 
is said to have been erect cd m the twelfth century, but ls probably 
later, as royal inscriptions of the thirteenth century aro found on 
the jambs of the porch door* and would scarcely haw been placed 
in a place darkened by the hall. There arc ao data from which 
the period of the construction of the si do temples can be 
ascertained; but it k reasonable to conjecture that the temple of 
hagavati was erected along with the main temples, and iU fine 
eftr^ frigs support the belief that it was built at a fairly early date. 

The daily service consists of twenty-two ceremonial rites* 

* 1 Sh "^ resembling those of Jagaunath :— 1) At early dawn belle 
are rung to rouse the god from his slumbers, and the door of 
t ie sanctum, is opened; (2) a lamp with many wicks li waved in 
front of the stone (drafi); (3) the god's teeth are cleaned by 
pounng water acd ml dung a stick about a foot long on the stone; 

\ vt deity is washed and bathed by emptying several pitchers 
o water on the stone; (5) the god is dressed by putting clothes on 
_ e ft one; (0) the Brat breakfast {btlfobhn} is offered* consisting 
ot gram swcatmeatB, curd, and coconuts; (7) the god La s his 
pnmi pal breakfast when cakes and more substantial viands 

an hmM ; (8) a kind of light lunch ifi offered; (9) the god has 
jft rcgti nr unch; (10) the mid-day bhrgfi or dinner is served. 
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consisting of curry, rice, pastry cakes, cream, etc., while a priest 
per forma drill*, waves a many-* flamed lamp and bums iu<euse 
before the atone; (II) after this, the god has his afternoon siesta, 
and the doors are closed until 4 km., when strains of noisy 
discordant music rouse him from his sleep; (121 a simple meal, 
consisting of jitdpi (sweetmeats) is offered; (13| the afternoon 
bath is ndmioiderel; (14) the god is dressol as in the morning; 

(In) another meat is served; (16) another hath is administered; 

(17) a full dress ceremony takes place, when fine costly vestments, 
yellow Bowers, and perfumery are placed on the stone; (18) 
another offering of food follows; (1U) after an hour's interval, 
the regular supper is served ; (20) five masks and a damant are 
brought in and.oblations made to them; (21) another drati or 
waring of Lights is performed before bid time; i22) a bedstead is 
brought into the sanctuary and the god composed to sleep, after 
which the door is closed * 

This anthromorphiiting of the divinity, the bringing of the F«Unla 
godhead to mau by representing him with human functions, 
is further traceable in the festivals. According to the oldest 
guide-book, the Eiipite-samhiM, which probably dates bock to the 
fourteenth century, the chief festivals of the Lingoraj are seven 
in number:—(1) Priithiiir.frhtinu (colloquially Porhufahtumi), 
celebrated on the 8th tit hi of the dark half of Milrgasir&ha 
{XovemW-BcCCmber). The god, represented by a prosy, is taken 
to the temple of Vanin e-b war on the north bank of the Tapanitsinl 
tank, close to the present dispensary, and is there feasted. 

The prosy k a small brazen imago called Chandra Bokhara, 
which is kept in a small temple close to tie south door of the 
porch. This ceremony k peculiar to Orissa. (2) Majltt-wpiami, 
celebrated on the seventh tit hi of the bright half of the month of 
M«gha (Jntmary-F ebmary). The proxy of the god is taken in 
procession to the temple of BhSskareswar and there feasted with 
offerings of aenmum (fit). (3) KapUa-joird celebrated on the 
first Saturday of the bright half of the month of PhAlguna, The 
proxy is taken, with till his paraphernalia, to the temple of 
lCfipileawar, given a bath in the KapiUliruda tank, and then 
feasted, (4) Awk6*btan>\ (colloquially Oskdtfttaml), the Car 
Festival of Lingaraj, is held on the 8th tit hi of the bright half of 
the month of Chailra (March-April). The god's proxy is seated 
on a ear, 21 cubits high, with four wheels, and is pulled over the 
luaio rood (Bara DaudaJ to the temple of Bimtewar a little over 

“ Mi ni*! Will nun, Religion Thought amJ Life n* Lt tio pp. 39-94- 

tt. L. Mir in. Oriiu (1&30), Yd. It. pp, 70-77. 
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a mile away, is there feasted and worshipped, and then brought 
bock. Locally, this is regarded as the most important of all the 
festivals at Bhubaneswar, (5) Dtintana-ihanjikd, held on the 
fourteenth (ifAt of the bright half of the month of ChidIra- The 
proxy is taken to the temple of Tirtheawar near the Yindusagar 
tank, and there worshipped with offerings of thyme {doyanfi). 
This festival is unknown in Bengal, but is observed in the south. 
(6) ParatHi A'ndsfttml is observed on the eighth tUAi of the bright 
half of AshMlia (June-July), when the prosy is taken to tho 
temple of Parasurameswar and there feasted. This festival also 
is unknown in Bengal. (7) Twni-<txitigi is celebrated on the 
second tit hi of the bright half of the month of K&rttika (October* 
November;, The 1 prosy is carried to tho temple of Ynmeswtir on 
the west and there feasted. 

Besides the above festivals, there are 19 jdtrdt, which were 
probably omitted from the Kapiht-tamh*(d because they were 
considered of minor importance. 

The various offerings to the god in the temple become 
mahipraaid, and have the same value ns the bhoga* of JagannAth 
temple. The virtues of Bhubaneswar mah&pratitk have been 
dilated upon in the iSira Parana and Kapilti~»tt»ihitA ; and a 
similar sanctity is claimed for the offerings of the Yflsudeva 
temple on the east bank of the Yindusagor tank. 

The temple establishment consists of:—(1) pantti* or priests, 
who cany on the worship of Lingarij or hie prosy, and perform 
tho ceremonies connected with Lhogttt; (2) i>arfu& and wajis or 
gardeners, who decorate the Ungu and the proxy, and present 
the flower garlands, etc,, necessary for the worship; (3) mirg or 
cooks, who prepare the rice, pulse, cakes, etc., and place them 
before the idol for bloga offerings; (4) chanfa or husbandmen, 
nho pull the cars or carry the rimaiia (a sort of palanquin! of the 
proxy. Formerly tho temple was under the superintendence 
of a parich/ii or honorary inspector; but in consequence of 
mismanagement, and frequent quarrels with tho priests, the 
District Judge took charge of it under the Civil Procedure Code, 
and placed the superintendence in the Lauds of a Committee, 
v, - ^ > ’ lrl, w ^ 0rfl the other temples sink into insignificance 

: if 0 , l C ^* e Jagaanlth temple, the Lingn.ro j temple is 
n , a number of other big temples, several of which are 
sichitectumUy no less interesting. They may be grouped into (I) 
Hie \ tndusagnr tank group, such as Yfcudeva, Utt area war, 
Sistreswar Laprdmi, and Sari Deuk; (2) the Plpanasiui tank 
poup, ?uch as Yaruneswar, Muitreswar, (Jhitrakami; (3) the 
f«d«ra Oauri pod group, including ParasurAmtewar, Siddb«sw*r 
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Jfukteswnr, Kedareswar and four!, Rajarinl, and Nakeewar; 

(4) the Gosobasreswnr tank group with several temples like 
Gosahasreewar ; (5) an outlying group, including Kapileswar on 
the south, Yatucawar on the west, Rimes war on the north, and 
Brahmeswar, Megheswar and BMsknreswar on the east. The 
temple lost named is an unique structure consisting of a square 
tower, rising from a square platform, which is Built over a huge 
atone linga, reselling from the ground to the spire. 

Space does not allow of a description of all those temples, hut ifuu*. 
Mulct eswar calls for apodal mention. This beautiful little shrine * Wv ' 
is surrounded by a number of small shrines, and close to it stands 
the temple of Siddheswar, a larger structure. It is barely 35 feet 
high, with a porch 25 feet high, but the ornamentation is of the 
richest description. The floral bands are neat and well executed, 
the baa reliefs are sharp and impressive, Ibo statuettes vigorous, 
full of action, varied and decently draped, and the whole temple 
well proportioned. Unlike most Orisaan temples, tho ceiling of the 
porch is carved, and is an elaborate and beautiful piece of work. 

In front of tho porch is a graceful archway or torana, 15 feet 
high, supported on two columns of elaborate workmanship. 

Br- RAjendra Lila Mittra describes tho carvings as follows 
“Among the subjects may bo noticed a lady mounted on a rampant 
elephant and striking her uplifted sword against a giant armed 
with a sword and a shield; a figure of Annapurna presenting some 
alms to his lord Siva ; somiophide females canopied under the 
expanded hood of five or seven-headed cobras; lions mounted on 
elephants; groups of elephants fighting with lions; lions capped 
with elephantine trunks; damsels in various attitudes, some 
darning, others playing on the mrufanga or the und or tholumiar; 
crouching monsters supporting heavy weights; saints worshipping 
Siva ; an emaciated hermit giving lessons to a disciple; another 
rending a palm leaf manuscript placed on a cross-legged stool ; a 
lady standing under an umbrella; another standing by a door 
with a pet parrot on her hand; another enjoying the cool shade 
of a tree ; another standing on a tortoise. This last is evidently 
intended for the goddess of the earth. The head-dresses of most 
of these ladies are particularly interesting. The scroll work, 
bosses and friezes are also worthy of special note, as they display 
marked excellence in design, and great delicacy of execution," 

Of the minor temples PorasurSmcswor {group 3), Skirts war, ^ . . 
KapJlinj, and probably Uttareswar (group 1), form a distinct tb* 
fljxmtectiiral group, Earlier than the Tin g-apij, Par&surSmesw'&r 
is evidently the oldest existing temple at Bhubaneswar or imieod 
m the wbolo of Orbia, and in many respect* reaemblos the 
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PapanSlh end Lokeswar tor Yiriip»kfiha) temples m {be Bombay 
PrmJencj, which were built in the 0th century A P D. Its early 
age is indicated by the following peculiarities :■— Eight (not nine) 
planets over the cell doorway, inscribed labels over lie planets* 
the archaic form of the letters in the labels and in an inscription 
over the south doorway of the porch p and the prouiisenoua mingling 
of Saiva and Vaishnava sculptures, Tho group itself is disting¬ 
uished* among other feature#!, by a simple plinth, by less elaborate 
earrings, by a sparing use of mouldings in the hhitti (body), by the 
nee of a cornice and neck in the place of horizontal mouldings, by 
the absence of a coat of arms flanked by musicians with a lion 
projecting into the air from the central rib* by absence of ride i? a 
and miniature temple forms, and by the flat roof with clerestory 
openings in the porches. Tho other temples mostly resemble the 
Lingaraj temple and are presumably not earlier than that great 
structure, the only exceptions being Mulcteswar (group 3)* and 
probably fiari Deula (group 1), Several, however, do not resemble 
the Lingarij in all their features* and may represent a parallel 
development* Brahmeswsr (group 5), EsjSjiInT, Siddhoffwar 
and Kedaieswar (group 3} a Of the more important temples, the 
latest in date, to judge from their inscriptions, would Mem to be 
Megheswar and probably Vfisudeva, belonging to the end of tbe 
twelfth century. Curiously enough* Yfisudeva on the Yiadualg&r 
tank io the only temple of Yislinu in this city of Siva. The 
temples of Bhubaneswar may thus be regards! as having been 
built ehioflj from tbe eighth to the twelfth century AJD, 

Among them* and in fact among Orissan temples generally, 
the lingartij forms, on the whole, the best specimen of Orissau 
architecture. Its sis^ its massive proportions, the solidity of its 
construction, and its elaborate variety of details make it far superior 
to other Buri temples except those of Jaganuath and KoiitLrak. 
It is also better preserved than these two latter temples (the one 
plastered over, and the other without its tower), and the grouping* 
execution and originality of its carvings and mouldings are in many 
cases better. It is a matter for regret that a close inspection of 
thia fine example of Hindu architecture is debarred to Europeans* 
for none but Hindus are permitted to enter its sacred courts. 
Numerous specimens of Grisaan carvings may, however, bo seen 
in the other temples* especially Faraaurimeswar, Bistres war and 
Eapilinl of the curly group, and Brohmeewsr, Meghcswar t 
Rftjarani, Multeswar, Slri DeuLa and Yameawor of the later groups, 
Th^y are all gems of architecture and carving, with admirable 
work in the foliage, in the carved lines shewing a free play of 
g t and shade* and in the elephants, whose big Limbs and heavy 
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gait hare boon naturally depicted in scores of different poet ores. 

The women, who have prominent pointed breasts and suggestive 
postures, also display considerable variety in their jewellery and 
head-dresses, while their tdrii are often drawn delicately with 
beautiful embroideries. But the human face is less successful, 
being dabby end expressionless, while the body is of in artistic 
proportions. 

It Is obvious that enormous labour was expended on these 
temples, and that minute care was taken even with small details. 
Their general character may be gathered from the remarks of 
Mr. Fergnssoa, wlio, after comparing the Lingarlj temple with 
the great pagoda at Xanjore, says :—“ Besides, however, greater 
beauty in form, the northern example excels the other immeasur¬ 
ably in the foot that it is wholly in stone from the base to the 
apex, and—what, unfortunately, no woodcut can show—every inch 
of the surface is covered with carving In the most elaborate 
niann er. It is not only the divisions of the courses, the roll-mould- 
Ingg on the angles or the breaks on the face of the tower; these 
arc sufficient to relievo its Hal hoes, and with any other people they 
would be deemed sufficient; tut every individual stone in the 
tower has a pattern carved upon it, not ao as to break its outline, 
but sufficient to relievo any idea of monotony. It Is perhaps not 
an exaggeration to say that if it would take, say lakh of rupees, 
to erect such a building as this, It would tako three Lakhs to carve 
it as this one is carved. Whether such an outlay is judicious or 
not, is another question. Most people would be of opinion, that 
a building four times as targe would produce a greater and more 
imposing architectural effect; but this U not the way a Hindu 
ever looked at the matter. I nfini te labour bestowed on every 
detail was the mode in which he thought he could render his 
temple most worthy of the deity; and whether he was right or 
wrong, the effect of the whole is certainly marvellously beautiful,”* 

Next to the temples, the objects moat deserving of notice In Giber 
Bhubaneswar are Its tanks. The most remarkable of them are 
the Vindusigar, the Devip&duhariv (miscalled SahasraUngam) and 
tho PSpanfismi, lying to the north-east, east and west of the 
Ling&rnj temple, tho KedSra Garni near Kedareswar, the Emhma- 
kunda near Brahmeswor, the CfosBgar near Gosahasroswar, and 
the Kapilahrada outride the K up ilea war temple. The biggest 
is tho Vindussgar, measuring 1,300 feet by 700 feet, and having 
a depth of water averaging 0 to 10 feet. It was embanked with 
stone on ail sides, forming magnificent bights of steps, but the 
greater port of that to the north and half of those to tho oast and 


•Fliitory of ladiu usd Eutcru ATcbitecitiTf, Book V, Cb. II., pp. 431-3. 
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west have fallen down. In the north-eastern comer is a channel T 
tmdera stone covering! which was apparently designed for letting 
In outside water. In the centre is nn ielamL 110 feet hy 100 feet, 
protected by a stone revetment, with a small temple in its north¬ 
east comer. At present the taut water is dull green in odour 
and full of slimy masses of ulgje. All pilgrims and most residents 
bathe in it, as it h said to contain drops from all the sacred rivers 
and tanks in India, so that special sanctity attaches to it. The 
tank must bo fed by natural springs at the bottom ; and at one 
lime, water came probably through the north-east channel from 
the Ganglia stream. This stream, though now but a shadow of 
its former self t drains Bhubaneswar, and can be traced doso 
to the police outpost near the Ymduslgsr tank. One mile lower 
down, it was crowed by an old bridge of eighteen openings, wild 
to have been built by YarSba Keoarb the king credited with 
having excavated the YindusSigar tank. The stones of this old 
bridge were removed by contractors far metalling roads some IS 
years ago. To the south of the Liogarij temple is a high mound, 
Raid to be the mins of Lai at a Kcsari's palace; and about a 
mile and a half to the south-east is 8isnp£la t an old fort, the 
remains of whose moats and ramparts can atilt be seen. 

Since 1899 Government has been carrying out repairs to 
several of the temples, and the following have boon more or less 
repaired, viz., Brahmeswar, EfijflrSnl, Mattes war, BhHaknreswar, 
Biddheswftr* rarasurameawar, lingarij, Blri Doubt., Mcghcswar t 
Yaruneswar, ChUrakariu and the SuhnaraUngnni tank. In these 
repairs no attempta were made to alter or improve, but simply to 
restore • whenever a temple bad to be completely or partially 
dismantled and rebuilt, each stone* as it wan taken down, was 
numbered, thus obviating any chance of its not being put back on 
its proper place, and ensuring that the temple boa the same 
appearance as when fir&t built.* 

Biswanath Hill — The highest peak in a line of low hills 
intersected by the Purl branch railway at Jagdolpur to the 
north of the Deling railway station. The ME, which is 500 feet 
above eeadovel, rises behind tho Jaga-lalpm inspection bungalow 
and is crowned hy the temple of Biswanath* An annual 
gathering of the neighbouring Hindu villagers takes place on the 
summit of the hill during Baja Sankrlnti in the month of June. 

Chitrakot Hill— A hill, with a height of 100 feet above the 
scadevcl, in village Kisipur to the soath-OMt of the Jankia 
inspection bung alow. It is a bare and precipitous bill, overgrown 

* Report on I In Lbe Ubcihmut'ittiir tempi** *t)d U Lkyntfiri 
weft, by Mr r M U. Jkmvtl (1103} p.a. 
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with shrubs and infected with bears, and contains a cave oil its 
summit which is tho abode of a hermit* It commands a m&gni* 
ficent view o£ tie Cliilfea lake* 

Dbuli -A Tillage situated 4 miles bouth-west of Bhubanes¬ 
war on the south bonk of the Dayi river- Close to the Tillage 
are two short ranges of low hilLi running parallel to each other 
and only a few hundred feet apart. On the north face of the 
boil them range* the rook, which is called Aswatth^ma, hoe been 
hewn and polished for a space of 15 feet long by 10 feet 
in height; and hero some rock-ediota of Pfyadnsi or Aaoka 
am inscribed, Tho inscription is deeply cut into the rook* and 
is divided into four tablets. The first appears to have been 
executed at. a different period from the rest* the letters being 
much larger and not eo well cut; while the fourth is encircled 
by a deep lino and is cut with mom care than any of the 
others. Several letters having been lost during the last 70 years, 
a shade in stone has recently been put up over tho inscription in 
order to preserve it from further damage. 

Immediately above the inscription, is a terrace measuring 18 
feet by 14 feet, on the right side of which is tho forepart of an 
elephant, 4 feet high* hewn out of the solid rock and carved with 
some skill. If of the same age as the inscription—and there 
are no reasons to think that it is not—this is one of the oldest 
carvings in India. A email narrow groove runs round three 
rides of the terrace* leaving a space of throe feet immediately 
in front of tho elephant, and two other grooves may be noticed 
on either side of the depliant on the floor and along tho 
perpendicular face of the rook* Thee# grooves were probably 
intended to support a wooden canopy. Originally designed as 
an emblem of Gautama Buddha, the elephant has become an 
object of popular worship during the last half century. At the 
lime of Mr. Kit We visit (1888)* it did not receive regular 
worship* but one day in the year tho Brahmans of the temples 
in the vicinity came to throw water on it and to besmear it with 
red lead in honour of Goncsha. It is now r hold in great venera¬ 
tion, and among the neighbouring villagers the most solemn 
form of taking on oath is to swear by Dhauleswari Mata 
u?.* the tutelary goddess of the spot On a flat terrace an 
the same hill near the figure of the elephant, and *1^ on the 
opposite ridge, are brick remains evidently marking tho rite 
of two stupas* There are also a few broken natural caverns or 
fissures in the rocks adjoining the Asw&tthgmi* 

The northern ridge culminates in a temple-crowned peak* and 
at its western extremity are a number of eaves natural ami 



artificial, To the east of this temple* find at a lower level, is a 
nahiral figure full of bats; and on a boulder at the top, near the 
entrance* ie cut a small inscription in three lines. Lower down 
on the south elope of the bill is an artificially cut cave, close to 
which are several other cavea begun but left unfinished, and a 
large fissure or hollow in the reck. Lower down* between tlio 
western cxtremUies of the two ridges* is a small plainly built 
temple ol latent* dedicated to giva. The temple on the top of 
the northern ridge at and* on a platform, measuring 150 by 100 
footj with revetments of cut laterite blocks set without cement* 
It has no porch* and the mouldings are plain* but bold and 
massive* The sanctum is a, square chamber* with a false roof 
inside. .The fac ade haa two openings, one over the other* the 
lower giving admission into the sanctum* the upper into tho 
chamber formed by the Inner roof and tho hollow roof of tho 
tower. A oormco runs round the interior of the cell at a height of 
6 feet above the floor* The whole of tho north side of the temple 
has fallen down, but the other sides stand intact though evidently 
rather shaky* 1 b_U temple has several peculiar features, which 
should give it more attention than it haa hitherto received. 

, c> f the hills is a large task named KausolyB thing. In tho 
middle of which is an island containing the remains of a palace* 
The tank Is said to have been originally a Jbt (2 miles) long on 
each Bide ; and though a great pert of It ia now silted up and 
under cultivation* it is still about a mile and a half bug and 5 
furlongs broad. It is choked with weeds* and with sand probably 
brought from tho Daya river* with which it was apparently cou- 
needed by a cuual at the north-west comer, item ivina of a 
bridge built over the canal ore traceable; and on the west 
arc heaps of stone foundations, potsherds and bricks indicating 
the former existence of a town- The tank was dug, according to 
the palm-leal chronicles* by Gangcswardova* ia expiation of his 

sin m ha^ mg an incestuous connection with his beautiful daughter 
LausalyK, 


ho most interesting remains, however, aie the edicts of Asoka 
J?r B *?“* detailed description. Discovered by Lieut. 

. .°i 111 ,' J| , w bo toot a careful oopy of them, they were first 
oeip e T James l’rinscp, who published a translation in tho 
Journal of the Aaiatu, Society of Bengal in 1838. Tho alphabet 
m . ,„ lin f U& ^ Jbc-se and other rock inscriptions had long been 

aiMwSeTui L* v“ U 0 *™“ "* 

i.. n , ot (bo character end brought to light 

but thf> rfi 0t .^ er translations have since been published, 

but the standard * thA ^ ly Dr jjuhler in tho 
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Eeports of the Archeological Surrey of Southern India, VoU I, 
1887, prepared from impressions taken by Dr- Burgess in 188:2 ; 
on the same material?, the special edicts portion was revised by 
Mb Sen art and translated by Dr. Grierson in the Indian Anti¬ 
quary, YgL XIX- 

The inscription is in three columns. The left band column in 
26 lines is special edict I, the Provincials* edict of Mr. Vincent 
Smith 1 , the middle column in 83 lines contains general edicts 
I—VI; the right hand column ha* two parte, the upper in 
19 lines containing general edicts VII^X and XTY* and the 
lower, in II linos within a frame,, special edict II, the Borderers* 
edict of Mr. Smith. The fourteen general edicts have been 
found in five other places in India and a fragment of edict VIII 
at Soplra near Bombay + The only other place at which the 
special edicts have been inscribed is Jaugada in the adjoining 
district of Gan jam. 

The question naturally arises why edicts XI, XII and XIII 
have been excluded from the Dhauli and Jaugada versions. An 
explanation is probably to be found in the statement in edict 
XIV, that 11 this set of d&4tmfna edicts has been written by 
command of tho ting Piyadari, beloved of the gods, In a 
form sometimes condensed, sometimes of medium length, some¬ 
times expanded, for everything is not suitable in every place, 
and my dominions are extensive/* Now edict XIII ref ere to 
the conquest of Kallnga t the terrible massacre in that war, 
the king's remorse, his desire for true conquest—tho conquest 
by means of dhnmma and not by force of arms—and his arrange¬ 
ments for ensuring th&t end. Snob an edict may not have been 
considered suitable for the conquered territory of Kalioga. As 
regards the other two edicts, edict XI defines Mamma, and edict 
XH declares the king's reverence for all sects, defines toleration, 
and speaks of the appointment of censors* Now the appointment 
of these censors had already been notified in edict V, and the 
king's toleration in edict VII, while fihamrw had been defined in 
edict HI. It is possible therefore- that the edicts were omitted 
partly for condensation and partly because they wm not 
applicable to the conquered trad. 

Another point worth noticing is the existence of the two 
special edicts, w hich are not addressed to the public, but to the 
officers in charge of the country. These two special edicts were 
apparently considered “ suitable ,f for the conquered territory* 
Kflliuga bad numerous aboriginal tribes on tho border requiring 
special treatment; it had been only recently subdued; and 
the king’s officers bad to bo specially charged to stop torture, 
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unwarranted imprisonment or acts of violence, and at the same 
finio not to bo indolent in the discharge of their duties- They 
baro one noticeable peculiarity, viz,, the name M King Piyadasi ” 
i# omitted. The omission is probably due to reverential motives, 
and must have been intentional; it may also bo noticed in other 
edicts addressed to officers. 

I'or a translation of the Dhauli edicts tho reader is referred 
to Buhler s translation in the Archaeological Survey of Southern 
udia, Voh I, and to Mr. Grierson's translation of M. Senurt’s 
papers in the Indian Antiquary, They may bo summarized 
as followsEdict I forbids the slaughter of animate in the 
capital and in His Majesty’s own kitchen. Edict H declares 
list healing herbs for men and beasts, and trees and wells for 
their comfort have been provided. Edict III directs the lieges 
find officers of the ting to repair to tho general assembly every 
five years lor proclaiming Mamma, Edict IV points out that 
o K mg kas practised dhnmma and has boon en enraging it 
among Ins people. Edict V declares that censors have been 
appointed for the furtherance of Mamma. Ediot VI says that 
e ing has made certain arrangements for the prompt despatch 
o pu ic business. Edict ^ II rocogniises the in (irm nature of 
man and recommends certain virtues. Edict VIII points out 
t e "ing, instead of going out on pleasure tours, went out on 
ours o piety. Edict IX condemns tunny core monies as corrupt 
vr ^'1 commends dhamma os the true ceremonial. 

1 ^pfocates tho ordinary ideas of glory and reDown, and 
suggests that all should try to be freed from sin for the sake of 
fnrm XIV forms the epilogue treating of the 

i- , n * ^ 10 dfatwHM edicts. Special edict I directs the 
nge officers b sec that moral rule is observed, tbit unwar- 
it 1I “i ht,J ’ ou:i ^vnt 1 torture or ads of violence arc stopped, and 

wil 5'J r *i?*il? ,olTwdo “ otl » co “*« ldol ® u t» tfieir duly, 
iw *n l* ^ officers to convince the border tribes 

dhanu ^ h«irs them good will and wishes them to practise 
m_. ’ I? 1 expects to be well served by the officers themselves, 

liberal;tv i I *!f7 ^ t otmsuta in obedience to parents, 

escctl« J K-- t r° a °^ a ‘ Iltwioe8 i relatives, Brahmans and 

avganre sniTv' ^ •“* avoidance of extra- 

° f kn » n »8 g ^odict HI), 

loftv ethical fir t a,f ^ S - ^ r0a<1 ca ^ 10 ^ 11 T ‘ ew and Inoulcate a 
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ceretnonial purity* left religious speculation free ; and the 
Vedas aod Upanishuda reveal an astonishing freedom of thought 
regarding the great mysteries of life, euoh as tUo existence of 
God and tho hereafter* the existence and the immortality of 
soul, tho source and method of creation* the origin of sin* 
etc. But* though these doctrines and speculations had existed 
from a long time before, they were intended chiefly for the 
twice-born castes* especially tho Brahmans, and were not 
regularly enforced. The great merit of Asoha is that he lent 
them hlfl powerful support and insisted on dhammn and religions 
toleration being practised by all throughout his extensive empire, 
Furthermoro, for himself ho emphatically declared 11 All men 
are my children ; and* just as for my own children* I desire that 
they should enjoy all happmesa and prosperity both in this 
world and in the next* so for all men I desire the like happiness 
and prosperity." 

Tho time of the inscription can be only approximately ascer¬ 
tained. Edicts It and XIII mention the Hellenistic kings of 
Syria, Egypt, Gyrene, Macedonia and Epirus, ra,, Antiochos 
Theos, Ptolemy PhibdolphoB* Magas, Antigonoa Gountas, and 
Alexander* who wore all alive, at the same time, in 358 U.C. fit 
the latest. Tlio latest fact recorded in the edicts Is tho establish¬ 
ment of religious Censors in the fourteenth year of the coronation 
(general edict V). Tho date of tho king's coronation is not 
known; but Piyadasl, who Las been identified with Asokn, would 
appear from tho I'uranns, and from Buddhist and Juina chronicles 
to have been anointed about 200 B.G. These general edicts 
could not have been inscribed earlier than 256 B.C., and probably 
were inscribed a year or bo after that. Of the special edicts, edict 
XI, the Borderers* edict, is said by Mr. Vincent Smith to be 
contemporaneous with the general edicts, and edict I, the Provin¬ 
cials* edict, is put two years later* There are some grounds, 
however, for tho view that they may have been composed at the 
same time, and inscribed later than the general edicts. 

The edicts were meant for the general public and for the 
king’s officers, and therefore must have been inscribed close to a 
big town on or near the public highway. This town was presuma¬ 
bly Toafili, for the officers in charge of which the special edicts are 
addressed; and Toa»U may with some probability be identified with 
the DoBora ef Ptolemy’s map, tho Dcaareno of the Periplns and 
the Dasani ei of the Mah&bhnrata, l in Hagsdhi being substituted 
for r. No trace of this town has yet been found, but the physical 
features of the country ap pears to have changed considerably. 

* tijui th r M&ka r p* 




The Days river now Howe to the north o! the Dbauli hills 
flitting them off from the main rocks of Daudirriat par^nti* 
Ffom the depressions which can still be traced to the south and 
south-east, it seems probable that the Day A formerly Hewed on the 
south side of the lulls, and that the big tank Kausalya G&ng to 
the asst occupies some of these depressions. The stream Ganglia 
apparently flowed further to the cast, and joined the Day4 or 
KojafchAl opposite Bfclkati, still a large centre of trade. The city 
of Tos&h may thus have been situated between the Dhauli hills 
and the junction of the Xoyakhai, Gangui and Deiji, on the high¬ 
way from Ehandagiri and Bhubaneswar, Toaili most at least 
have been 4 Large town and the capital of the surrounding country, 
for a kttmdra or prince was in charge of it, 

Jatnl—A village containing the railway junction known as 
Khurdii Hoad Station, Formerly an insignificant village, it has 
risen to importance since it was tapped by the B cngsl-X igptir 
Railway and made the site of the junction for the Furl branch 
railway. It contains the residences of the railway staff stationed 
at the junction, 

Eaipadar,— A village situated on the Ganjam-Cuttaek road, 

I miles to the south-west of KburdS. It contains the tomb of a 
Muhammadan saint called Entkiri Saheb, which is visited by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in order to obtain fulfilment of their 
vows or wishes. Offering of sweetmeats are specially made in 
order to obtain children, to get rid of some incurable disease, or 
to ensure success la business, 

Eakatpur. —A village on the Hiichj river, containing the 
temple of MangalA ThikurAni, which is visited by pilgrims from 
different parts of this district and of Cuttack and Balasore on 
Chaitm Sankranti day in March. One special feature of this 
estival is that the priests of the ThSkuEi,nJ p with a pitcher full 
of water and offerings of flowery walk over a narrow trench 
containing lighted emberiSi After the ceremony, the priests 
journey from village to village* promising immunity from attacks 
of Bmall*pos and cholera. 

Kilupara Ghat.—A village on the ChilkA lake, which was 
on important centre of trade before the opening of the Bengal- 
*k*^ ar boats from the Madras Presidency discharging 

or cargoes here and returning homo with rice and other exports 

of J tho considerably declined since the opening 


^ nortl1 of tlie Khurdft subdm- 
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after crossing the rail way line, runs through an undulating stretch 
of arid laterite* until it reachec its lowest level at the Kcchxlfrkhnnti 
stream, three quarters of a mile from the hill. Hero the road begins 
to rise, passing by JagmSrft, a Tillage surrounded by mango-topes 
and bamboo clumps intermixed with wild bushes and trees and 
leading through reserved forests. At the third mile the hill rises 
abruptly in the midst of a well-wooded bolt, and stretches in a long 
curve from north-oast to south-west. From the foot it is seen to be 
divided into three dkUnct peats, colled TJdayagiri or the aimriso 
hill, Khandagiri or the broken bill and Nilgiri or the blue hill ; 
but in the maps all the throe peaks appear under one name, 
Khandagiii, In the Sanskrit ll&A&tmytis (guide-books) they aro 
called Khandachala* The crest of Khandflgiri is the highest 
point; being 123 feet high, while the crest of Udayagtri is 
110 feet high. The hill m composed of Athgarh sandstone, 
greyish and porous, easy to excavate, but too gritty for fine 
carvings- TJdayagiri baa a small Yakima va math at its foot, 
while at the base of Khandagiri is a Government inspection 
bungalow. 

These bilk are honey-combed with eaves, of which 44 are in 
Udayagiri, 10 in Khandagiri and 3 in Nilgiri. Their number, 
age and carvings make these caves the most Interesting in Eastern 
India. In TJdayagiri a foot-path running from the north-east 
end to the gap, divides the caves Into two groups, one higher, the 
other lower. The higher group is roughly divisible into three sub¬ 
groups, the easternmost, the central, and below the central, the 
south-western. The lower group begins opposite the IlatTgumphi 
or elephant cave, and running down in a ee mi-circle, ends in the 
liinthansapum cave. In Khandagiri all the eaves except two Lie 
along the foot track, TitwA No. 11 being a few feet below Tatwa 
No-1, and the Atlanta on a higher ledge, above which is the erect 
crowned by a Jaioa temple. A general idea of the position of 
the caves may be gathered from the plan annexed, 

The Eauihansapura or RanMabara cave, i.e +l the Queen's Ubat*- 
Falace (also called E&nlgumphi) is the biggest and the moe£ Gra * 
richly carved. It comprises two ranges of rooms on three sides q mu > 9 
of a quadrangle, leaving the south-east Bide open. In the lower iViUt*. 
range are (1) a main wing wiih three rooms facing south-east, and 
one room facing south-west, [2) a left wing with three rooms on 
each aide, except the south-west, and (3) a right wing with one 
room facing south-west. The upper range of rooms is placed not 
immediately over the lower rooms, but over the rocky mass 
behind, and contains (1) a main wing with four rooms, (2) a Left 
wing with one room lacing a covered verandah, and (3) a right 
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witig with one room, Tho rooms have long Ttratiduhs in front 
predating three special featuroi. 

T-Ijo first ifi that at each end there in the figure of a guard 
carved in high relief* The guard in the lower range is a soldier 
standing erect with legs bare, clothes worn like a wrestler* 
a spear in the right hand, and a coil of rope in the other* In 
the upper main wing the verandah is guarded by figures riding 
animals* probably the goddess Aruba dttiag astride on n lion, 
and In dm riding a bull or elephant. In the upper right 
wing are a turbaned* pot-bellied* armleea soldier 4 feet 7 
inches high, with hie rfhvti tucked up* and a kitted warrior, 
4 feet 4 inches high* booted and t nr boned* with a straight 
sword in a scabbard hanging from Me left side. The boot 
and kilt remind one of the booted image of the sun, “clad 
in the dre&s of the northerners.’ * T he second peculiar feature 
ol the verandah is that it has low atone benches* as in the old 
eaves of ^Vestcm India. The third is that the verandah roof 
lias supported on pillar^ all of a very archaic type. Bat all the 
ten^ pillars of the lower range, and seven out of nine in tho upper 
main wing, are gone; and the three surviving pillars and all the 
pilasters are mom or less damaged by tho dimate. 

Access to the rooms is obtained through oblong doorways, 
of u Inch there ore one to three according to the ska of tho 
room p each having a groove cut on either side, probably for put* 
mg in a jhdmp or bamboo*framed doer* In tho upper right 
wing t ie sides oF the doorways are plain, but elsewhere they have 
si e pilasters, from which springs a carved arch framing the 
ympanuni. The capitats of the pilasters are carved with two 
wrngc ^y ft od the small sentry rooms at the 

entrant of the lower main wing have earrings of jam over the 
aso i fr3, jars being deemed highly auspicious objects to place at 
an eu m ^ flrc ^ above the tympanum is carved with an 
animal at *ieh base, and filled In with flowers and fmiU f and In one 
im cg ^ith figures ol men and animals* &fl Jp capped by triangu- 

iornri by rtfliap, Lur-Wd „r 
■ i; . : 1 ^^'"'bich la the Cpp«r and lower main wioffs and 

Tim Tim 11 * 1 ^'i f Wl1 of scenes in low relief- 

» _ oiw 5 nT t ’* to 7 fegt high, and vary in luiigfh 

fnniilit urith fl V ’ ° nly 0116 ft window. They are plain 
end in tlm v, ^ and the floor is ttirved at the inner 

rld.^T '•“'r, 1 " id “«y frth.moak-« Uda 

natuntllv ft I* ir i carvk e a on tho lower sentry rooms 

^WUyj>Urao t spocaal attention . The earring Gn the small 

Yarita-%»kirt, t'L LVI1J, rent 46. 
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sentry rooms epwaents hill scenery. Elephants stand among 
lotuses by tall trees laden with fruit and flowers; there are peaks 
represented by triangular buds ; and at the top are monkeys, a 
cave with animals, and two females. The smallest fries®, which 
is about 19V feet long, is in the lower right wing and has lour 
compartments. The first compartment shows to the left a dwarf 
standing under a tree, evidently marking the beginning of the 
sculptured story; then cornea a lady rather scantily clad, with 
folded hands, wearing heavy earrings, necklaces and leg-omaments, 
and by her side is a nude, wearing his dkoit as a wrestler would, 
with heavy earrings and also with folded hands; lastly another 
female (shown up to the waist) is seen carrying offerings in her 
right liAnd and a plate in her left. The second compartment 
shows apparently the same three figures, with two more females, 
one of whom is carrying a plate. The principal figures are shown 
dancing in religions ecstaoy. The third compartment shows a 
pavilion on two posts, under which is n lady dancing, with hands 
outstretched, to music played by four females on the dl,ot f 
mridumja^ harp and flute. The four ill shows the lady, her 
husband, and a second female, both the females carrying offerings. 
The scene ends with a boy under a tree. These scenes are 
probably Intended to represent a family attending a temple 
during some religious festival. 

The largest frieze 1 b in the lower main wing, and has ] t 
compartments. Unfortunately, the verandah roof having fallen, 
it has suffered much from exposure to sun, rain and the full force 
of the south-easterly wind. The first compartment shows a tree 
and a double-storied house, with three doors (resembling the 
cave doorways), two in the lower storey, and the third, with 
a verandah, in the upper. From the lower doors three females, 
and from the upper one a male, are looking out. The second 
compartment la almost entirely effaced, but in the third seven 
figures iuay still he discerned, one holding an umbrella, and 
another riding a horse. The fourth scene is also mutilated, but 
ten figures are visible, ouo carrying a swwrd and throe riding an 
elephant. In the filth scene seven figures can with difficulty bo 
mode out, one holding an umbrella over the principal man. In 
the sixth scene one figure is just decipherable, holding an umbrella 
over another in the centre. In the seventh scene, six figures 
are traceable, of whom one holds a straight sword, and another 
with folded hands looks towards the third, apparently the principal 
man. The eighth compartment contains nine figures, a man 
followed by two attendants, and apparently worshipped by a male 
with folded hands, by two females standing with offerings, and 
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o other females on their knees, "with a boy turning to one of the 
neelmg nomon, probably his mother, who is apparently taking 
up the dust to show reverence to the principal man. After this, 
eoma two reencs on the ride dfwrway, the left hand one showing a 
caparisoned homo and three males, of whom one is under an 
umbrella held by on attendant and is followed by two guards with 
straight swords, Tho lost arena on (ho pilasters shows six 
females, three standing with pitches on their heads and tho last 
one standing with folded hands, besides two kneeling females, 
one holding a bowl and the other something broken. 

The scenes, though mostly mutilated, clearly ' indicate the 
prowssiijL of a saint through a town during some religious 
festival, when person,? would be looking out from their houses for 
a glimpse of him, when homes would be led, elephants ridden and 
guards be m attendance, while the people, both male and female, 
would follow the saint with folded hands, and women standing or 

JTSt* H? “*■ or 011 ***■ «d ■* 

honn^^f *h/m- 5?“ 1 11 Pflra ]; ,inatl1 fl PP 0ar s to be the moat 
lowdrtlJt' Tirl!baillairaa t and it may therefore bo conjee- 
Ij red that the scenes are somehow connected with him or some 
revered disciple of his. 
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The third scene, which may be tailed the abduction scene, 
begins with a doorway like the cave doorways, through which 
appeals a man reclining as iE in pain or sorrow against a lady, 
whoso right hand is on the man's right shoulder, while her left 
holds the man’s right hand; the lady wears earrings, a necklace, 
legists, and probably a girdle. Beyond her ia another female 
holding the right hand of a man wearing a dhoti like a wrestler 
and armed with a straight sword ; her right hand ia raised appar¬ 
ently to restrain him ■ and behind is a tree. Next is shown a 
combat between the last male and the first lady, both armed with 
a straight sword and oblong shield, with a small bird running near 
her left leg. The scene ends with the lady being carried off 
bodily by the male, her left hand still holding the shield and her 
right hand outstretched with the index huger pointing to some 
object, 

The fourth scene, which may be called the hunting scene, 
shows a horse reined and bridled, with four attendants, two with 
straight swords and one with a fly-fan, while a boy stands In front 
of the horse. Beyond him is a prince, dad like a wrestler, with 
a how in his left and an arrow in hie right hand; he wears a 
necklet, a long necklace and heavy earrings, while a straight 
scabbard Is hanging on his left side. He is evidently aiming die 
arrow at a long-homed winged deer, with two fawns below, in a 
forest marked by a Large flowered tree. The scene doses with the 
prince, with the how still in his left hand, talking with a lady 
seated on the fork of an mokit tree, under which rests a winged 
deer, evidently the one shot at The fifth scene, which is partly 
effaced, represents a feast. Here a lady is seated; to her left 
is a figure, now almost obliterated, while to her right, five females 
bring in food on plates, etc., and three more are seated in 
front doing obeisance to her. In the last portion a male seated 
with food below the seat can bo made out. The sixth scene is 
entirely obliterated. The seventh, much mutilated, seems to 
represent an amorous scene between a male and a female. The 
eighth scene, now largely broken up, shows an elephant and 
apparently another animal, with two figures on each aide. 

Various explanations have been given of these scenes, which also 
appear briefly in the Ganesha cave. The first question is whether 
they form a connected story, or merely pourtrey different social 
and domestic events. From analogy with the other two friezes in 
the Queen's Palace and from the worshipping rUyddhorm marking 
a beginning and an end, it is not unlikely that they were carved 
with the intention of representing connected legends. If so, 
what personage was more likely to be selected than a Tirfhankara 
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or Jaina mint, and of the latter thou Parsvanfrth, who In 
these eaves appears to be Ike most favoured personality P Uufer* 
innately very Little is known of the legendary life oE Pure vanath. 
According* to the Pdftfandih-zharita of Bha vaiieva Snri, a medieval 
work of the 13th century* PSrsvantith was the eon of the king of 
Benares. During his youth the town of Kusesthala i Kannuj) 
was besieged by the Yavana king of Kolinga for tho forcible 
abduction of its beautiful princess, PnibhhbatL It was relieved by 
Parsva, who drove away the Yavaua, and as a toward was given 
the princess in marriage. Subsequent I} 1, Purftva, during a halt 
under an wtioka tree, while out hunting, was led to see the 
beaut it's oF a religious life and became an ascetic. In the course 
of hia preaching, he visited Pound m t Tamrakpta, and N igapuri, 
where many became hie disci plea, and finally he attained 
ntivdua on Mount bametaaikliBrap which has been identified with 
tlie modern ParasnMh bill. The Jiiifp&stMrti of about the fifth 
century A.D. omits the rescue of Kusasthsla and the names of 
places virited by Fansva, hut otherwise* go far as jt goes, agrees 
with this medieval account** In the list of *tftarifG9 r moreover* 
one comes across certain early sdkha i of the Jaino^ Tamraliptika 

and Pundmva4fdhnniyt*t 

1 he mediaeval Jaina legends thus connect Pffrsva with Eastern 
India (including' Ktdinga); and it is not iiuroasonahle therefore to 
Bugged that the elephant seouo introduces Parsva T s future wife 
with her relatives and attendant^ that in the next scene she is 
abducted by the Kalmga king, that in tho fourth scene she is 
rescued by Parevautith in a forest while hunting* that the following 
Beene depicts the wedding feast, the seventh scone ike couEiimma- 
tion of marriage, and the eighth scene a march with elephants. 

^ ^ Ltl frieze iu the lower wing may represent PSi^vanfitb 
a rthnijkam his wanderings, and the honours shown him. 
is quite natural that Jama monks should have carved in 
iheir cells episodes in Ihe lif* of their venerable saint* 

rum the itnd near the math a flight of steps lead to the Jaya- 
bijaya cave, between which and the Qaeemf Palace Ho (1) two 
situ coUs with verandahs* called Bajadam or the mufljouim* cave; 
a ^^^han elephant frie*o (Cbhota-Mtj); (3) tho AhkapurT 

rr °t 7 n 0 pQktG ; W a ™ al1 to the right of the 
tatter* i he Chhota-hati cave cousins of one room with a doorway 

1 fin- V**' T at0 ^^ved two elephants, the trunked head 
of a third, and a tree. Alakapun, called Swargapuri by Mittra 

I ^gupaon^ is a two-storied cave with two rooms below and 

t bl H ' S “ afld Honlt ' ot E"*. V«i. ISIt. JT 2TO-t- 
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a large room above, all with finely arched ceilings and verandahs 
having benches and shelves. The pilasters are carved at the top 
with winged lions p animal* with hum an face* 
flk; and one pillar bracket shows an elephant Ling* over which 
another elephant holds an umbrella while a third is fanning him. 

The Jayabijaya hag two rooms with a verandah and terrace. 

The verandah has a male guard on the left and a female on the L ^ Biyi+ 
right. Over the two doorways is a frieze in three compartments. 

The first and third each contain a fat heavy-faced pafotta carrying 
a plate of offerings in one hand and tessellated cords or some¬ 
thing broken in the other. The second compartment shows* m 
the centre within a square railing, a holy tree being 

worst lipped by two males and two females; each of the latter 
holds a plate of offerings, the left male has folded handfip and the 
right male is tying a garland or stripe of cloths to a branch. 

Over this cave is another open cave. 

In the semicircle between Jayabijaya and Maoohapun are Fadm* 
found (l) two open eaves called ThakdrAni, (2) the P&uasa cave * nd 
and (3) Pat&hipurL The Banana or jack-fruit cave* mentioned 
by MiUra as Gopllapura* is a room with a verandah having 
bas*relleffi of animals at the top of its pilasters and a small cave 
over it* Tt La so called after a jack-fnrit tree growing closa by. 

In Pfttilapnrl or the hell-house cave* called Manohapum by 
Mitfra* a benched verandah lends to two side rooms and two back 
rooms* now made into one by the fall of the partition wall. 

The nest two caves end the semicircle of the lower range. They 
are important* ns they have inscriptions connecting them with 
the elephant cave on the other side of the foot track* Ono is 
colled Hanchapurf* and the other Swargapurl or Yoikunthapuri* 

The Ifauohaptirij ia, the house of earth* has a courtyard ttundu- 
with first a room with a verandah on the right, and then a pi|r1 '* 
verandah leading to a side room and two back rooms. The 
verandahs of the main wing and of the right wing have each 
figures of two guards* one at either end and all buried np to the 
knee. The main wing verandah has its roof front carved; the 
carvings, now nearly obliterated* indicate faintly a five^barred 
roiling with a procession of an elephant and other figures below 
it. The main wing rooms have five doorwaj-s (including the 
one m the side room)* with side pilasters and arches carved, as 
usual, with animals, fruits and flowers. The arches are joined by 
railings, over which are bas-relief* in five compartments. The 
fourth has an inscription of one Hue over the railing* and In the 
seventh compartment is another inscription. The first inscription 
refers to the room aa the cave of the warrior Yokadepn king of 
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Kalluga, entitled MahameghavShaoa, i“.e, literally, having convey¬ 
ance or elephants like big clouds. The second simply describes 
the room as the cave of prince Yadukha, The titles of Yskadepa 
are repetitions of those given to king Khiravela in the inscription 
on the elephant cave, while the fact tlmt Yadukha h called limply 
a prince suggests that he was a relation, probably the son of 
Yaktdepa. This care is called PaUJnpuri by Mittru and 
Tergnssom 

On the rock behind Mancliaputi rises Swnrgapari, r'.e., the 
house of heaven, a cave referred to by Hittra and Ferguson aa 
YaLkunthapuri. It consists of a verandah, a long baok room 
and a ride room on the right. The verandah has a low bench, 
but has lost the greater part of it* roof, with pillars and 
guards, if any. The back room, which is 22^ feet long, feet 
broad and feet high, has three doorways, and an inscription 
in three lines, which apeak* of the cave having been made for 
Ealing a monks* as a gift to the Arhafa l by the great-grandchild 
of king Lllikft Hathisibasa, the chief queen of Khiraveia, king 
of Kalmga. 

The higher ledge begin* at the extreme east end with a pool 
called Lftlita-kimda and three open caves* Then follows the 
Ga-neska cave, so called apparently front a carving of that god on 
the inner wall. It consists of two rooms with a verandah leading 
to them ; but the verandah appears to Lave been filled up with 
earth and stones, and it is now reached from the courtyard by a 
Might of four steps Hanked on each ride by an elephant holding 
lotus plants over a full-blown lotus. Tbo verandah roof was 
supported by two pilasters and four pillars, but the pillar and 
pilaster on the right hand ore gone. On the left pilaster is Ike 
figure cf a guard, il feet high, having bare legs, a turbaned 
head, and a spear in the right hand; over this guard is the 
carving of a bull* The two rooms are separated by a wall, in 
which a small aperture wag made to serve as a window. Each 
room lias two doorways with the usual side pilasters;, tympanum 
and arch. The arches are jorued by fom-borred railings, over 
which are two sculptured scenes, resembling some of the scenes 
m the upper main wing of the Queen's Palace. 

The first scene also begins with a tree and shows the first male 
lying on a bed, and the lady sitting by him with her right bund 
on his left leg, possibly shampooing it. The second scene is 
noticeably different. In the first part, the end of which is marked 
by a tree, perhaps to represent a forest, four kilted soldiers, armed 
with swords and shields, are fighting with men riding cm an 
elephant. The hindmost rider baa jngt cut off tho bead of the 
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Deaiest soldier, and the middle rider is shooting with a how 
drawn to the ear; while the foremost rider, a lady armed, with a 
rod or elephant good, is looting on at the fight. The nest act 
shown the elephant kneeling and the three riders dismounted, 
with another man in front of the elephant Then the chief male 
(the man with the bow apparently) is showing the way to the 
lady. Lastly, the lady i$ sitting on a bed, and the male, leaning 
towards her, is talking to her, presumably in endearing terms. 

In the top comer a man is looking towards them, holding a plate 
in his right hand and a bag or some food in the other. If the 
Ganesdm frieze tells the same story as the upper frieze of the 
Queen's Palace, as is not unlikely, it fills in one gap, vi z, the way 
in which the abducted lady was rescued. The kilted soldiers are 
probably foreigners, and thus to some extent corroborate the 
medieval legend, that Blrsvanath rescued, the princess from the 
Yavana king of Kalinga. 

The central group begins on the east with the DhSnaghara Dhi n »« 
cave, ami ends with the Blghngumphit and Jumbeswaia cave, mJ 
thufl going round the crest of the hill. The top of the hill has 
been levelled, and the edge of the level portion set with laterite 
blocks. In the centre is a stone pavement, the remains probably 
of a small temple. Below the crest on the east side is an open 
cave, and further down the DlUinaghara (house of rice) care. 

The latter is a room 14| feet long, with three doorways facing 
east. The verandah is benched and partly filled up with earth, 
but is still 54 feet high. On the loft pilaster supporting its roof 
is a guard buried up to the knees, with an elephant at the top. 

Turning round, one comes, beyond a small cell with an open 
cave above it, to Hfitigumpha or the elephant cave, a large 
open cave of irregular size, which may originally have consisted 
of four rooms, and probably had a verandah in front. Inside, 
the cave is, at its widest and longest, 57 feet by nearly 28 feet’ 
while tho cave mouth is ll| feet high. Some words ore cut 
on the walls, apparently the names of monks or visitors. 

The roof rock has been scraped away in front for the incision 
of an inscription, in 17 lines, measuring H fe*t by 6 feet. 

This is the celebrated inscription of king KhSravela, It is now 
protected by a shade on stone pillars, in order to prevent further 
damage, the inscription on the soft gritty stone having suffered 
from the climate and lost many of its letters. The inscription is 
Hanked at the beginning by a fris&la and an hour glass ; at tha 
end is a monogram in a railing, and on the left of the fourth lino 
u f.ieixtda, all auspicious symbols. According to the reading of 
1 audit Bhagwanlal Indraji, the inscription purports to give tho 
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biography of Ehfiravela* king of Kaliuga, up to the 13th year of his 
reign and is dated in the Itith year of tho M&uryan era, i> ip soma 
year between 153 and 153 B.C. A brief summary of the historical 
facta disclosed by this inscription has been given in Chapter XL 
To the west of the elephant cave axe eight raves at varying 
heights, five directly under the hill crest, two in a side boulder (to 
faiopbR, the west), and one just opposite the snake cave. The Sarpa* 
gumplia or tjmko cave is on the other aide of the footpath, facing 
east. Its verandah top is carved so its to resemble the head of a 
serpent with three hoods, tho symbol of Pirsvanath. The oell ib 
Small* and is only 3 feet high. Thera are two inscriptions, with 
several letters gone, of which l ho meaning cannot definitely bo 
stated* one on the doorway and the other on the left jamb. On 
the left side of the aame boulder is another cell without a 
verandah, and a little further down m an Open cave in another 
boulder, now blocked by jungle* To the north-west of the snake 
cave is the Bighagumpha or tiger eave f $o called from its front 
being shaped into the eyes and snout of a i or tiger* with the 
outer opening representing ib distended mouth and the cell door 
its gullet* The cell is 3J feet high t and over the doorway is an 
Inscription in two Hues, calling it the cave of Sabhuti of Ugsm 
Akhada. Further to the left of the same boulder is another cell* 
and above it a third cell and two open eaves, more or less broken, 
facing south* 

Imhf** On the same level with the tiger cave and at tho extreme 
™' diii end, is the cave called Jambeawara, which is 3 feet 8 inches high 
r and has two plain doorways, over one of which is a Brehmi 
*^ L ' inscription in one line saying that it is the cave of Xskiya of 
Hami. Mahameda and of his wife* From the tiger cave a flight of 
uneven steps takes one down to a group of three caves* about 50 
feet higher than the road on the glen* The eastern cs\o bears 
the name Handftsa, and consists of a room! over 20 feet long* 
with three- doorways and an inscription speaking of the cave os a 
gift of Kshudrakarma of Kothiijayu. The Jaganuuth cave* so 
eulled from a mdo drawing oE that god on the inner wall* has 
room with three simple doorways and a verandah* By 
its ride is a smaller cave called the Rasul or cook-room cave, with 
one simple doorway, the roof projecting slightly so an to form a 
pillar]ass verandah* 

Kni^vi- Khandagiri hill the eaves begin from the north with 

tlVu K ' w * ** bom the fdiwd bird carved at the top comer of 

art! ^ + The b IB feet i inches to 18 feet long 
Tii*i 1*4 a ^d fmt S> inches high, and is entered hy three doorways with 
9i e p astere, carved tympanum and carved arches- On the wall 
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is written in m 1 ink an inscription in one line, and below it 
another inscription in five lines. Six feet below this is another 
cave marked riuulariy with tdfwd birds and therefore called 
Tatwa II. The verandah is guarded at each end by the mutilated 
figure of a soldier armed with a spear. The cell, which is 11 
feet 8 inches long and 4 feet 4 inches high, is entered by two 
doorways, on the ’wall between which is an inscription speaking 
of this being the cave of an attendant named Kusumn. Adjoin¬ 
ing the verandah on the cost is a small open cell, 3 feet 4 Inches 
equate and 3 feet high. 

To the west of Tstwa I, Is an open cave facing north-east, 
and beyond it, to the south-west, is a care called Tentuli or 
!ho tamarind cave from a tamarind tree near by. The cell is 
4 feet 5 inches high and has two doorways with a verandah in 
front. The right-band doorway is blocked with stones, so aa to 
convert It into a window-like opening. 

To I he south-east of this is a double-storied cave, called Kbmd*. 
Khandagm or the broken MU from a crack in its two storeys. * iri and 
This cave is the first to be reached by the flight of steps from 
the public rood. The room on the lower storey is 6 feet 2 inches 
high, and the upper mem 4 feet 8 inches high. Besides these, 
there is a small broken cave in the lower and a small room In 
the upper storey with a small window'and a figure of the god 
rati tap ab&na on the hack wait To its south is the cava called 
Dhanagarh (the rim fort) or the shell cave on account of certain 
characters found m it* Originally a mam with a verandah, it lias 
been converted into an open cave by the fall of the partition 
wall, a fragment of which is left on the right side, On the left 
side wall of the verandah are seven letters in ahell-phaped 
characters not yet deciphered, hut supposed to date back to the 
7th to Gib contnry A, B. 

Further south are three caves called respectively the cave of 
the nine saints, the twelve-handed cave and the Trisula cave, 
from the images carved in their walls. Tn^k. 

The Nabamuni or cave of the mine saints consisted of two 
rooms with a common verandah, but the front walls and the parti¬ 
tion wall have fallen down. On the architrave inside is an inscrip¬ 
tion of about the 10th century A. D. t which speaks of a Jains 
monk Subhachnndra in the iSth year of the increasingly victorious 
reign of Srimad Udyota-EesnrI-deva, On the broken partition 
wall are another inscription of the same Snbhacbaitdra and a 
email inscription ref erring to a female lay disciple. The right- 
hand room contains images in moderate relief of ten Tirthankaraa, 
shout a foot high, with their or consorts below 
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them, rarsvaaath. who is eaaily recognised by hi* serpent hoods, 
is the most honoured* for he is comd twice* 

Beyond this e&ve Hes the B&rsbhuji or twelve-handed cave, 
eo called from the figure of a female with twelve hands carved 
on the left wall of the verandah. The latter leads to a long 
room with three doorways* which are now fallen, the roof 
being supported by two recent pillars. On the walla are carved 
in moderate relief seated Tirt bantams or Joina saints with 
their naafTHii-ihrU or consorts Mow them; on the back ox west 
wall is a large standing Parsvanath canopied by a seven- 
hooded serpent and without any fferls* The saints and their 
wives are shown with their different symbol*, and are nearly of 
equal sire, 8 to 9i inches each; but the figure of rtlrsvnn&th is 2 
feet 7| inches high, from which he would appear to have had 
Fpodal honour. 

Adjoining this on the south is the Tririila cave* so called 
from a rude carving on the verandah wall. The room had three 
doorways* which are now fallen, the architrave being now 
supported on two pillars. The room is 22 feet by 7 feet, is 8 
feet high, and is unique in having the inside benched- Above 
the benches is carved a series of 24 Tlrthahkaras# including a 
standing Pfir&vanftth under the seven hoods of a Fnnke, and end¬ 
ing with Mahavira, Id tM$ group, too, Paisvanath* instead of 
being placed before Mahftvfr* as the 23rd saint ls given the posi¬ 
tion of honour, nearly in the centre of the back wall* The base 
of the 15th saint is bidden by a masonry structure rising from 
tbc floor* on which sro placed three well-carved steatite images of 
AdinAth. The general execution of the images la this group is 
finer than in the adjoining cave h 

Turning to the left, 50 or 60 feet off* Jain a i mages are found 
higher up# which will be described in the account of the 
higher ledge* I orther west# near the Government bungalow, 
i$ a two-storied cave colled after king Palate adu Kesari* The 
upper portion consisted of two rooms and a common verandah, 
all of which have been destroyed, portions of the walla alone 
still clinging to the rock, This ride of the Mil is very much 
exposed to south-easterly winds, and the ride of the rook has fallen 
down. The rooms on tho first floor contain some carvings of 
Jaina saints* among whom PArsvanith is the most pimminent. 
The ground floor was buried in earth, and recent excavation has 
disclosed another room, a side room with approaches, and a 
cin. ular cave with a doorway, Beyond this is a broken cave* 

and beyond that a pool called Alls* Gangl- The western face 

of the hill contains three caverns apparently without any doorway# 
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and ■djrti p in g them on the south side is a natural cavern, contain, 
ing water, called Gupta GangB, 

The higher ledge may be climbed by steps cut in the rock on Anmt* 
the right side of the Khandsgiri or by steeper steps near the 
Birabhiiji care, or by a track from Tatwi 1. The northern 
portion of this ledge has been levelled and forms the courtyard of 
the Anauta Cave. This U a long room 23 to 24 feet long and 6 
feet high with an arched ceiling, The room had four dtxirwsys, 
but the wall between the first and the second doorways is gone, 
the third is partially dosed with atone blocks, leaving only the 
fourth, in its original state. On its back wall are carved 7 sacred 
symbols, nntliJb*, pointed iri&Qfat, eto. Below the first acasttia 
Ls a small standing image now much worn, which probably 
represent* Faravun&tb. The front wall is covered with a mars of 
carvings, and the tympanum, the tympanum arch, and the space 
between the arches, including the side walls, are all more or lees 
carved. 

Beginning from the loft, the first tympanum has the remains 
of a carved scene, which probably represents a royal elephant 
attended by an elephant on each side. The second tympanum 
shows the suu-god under an umbrella riding a chariot drawn by 
horses, with a female on each side, probably his two wives SaujA 
and Cbhayl; while before the chariot is a burly demon on 
bis knees, armed with a sword and a carved shield. The third 
tympanum shows the goddess Sri standing on lotus stalks with 
her arms entwined, round lotus stalks, while two elephants, one 
on each side, are pouring water on her head. The fourth 
tympanum shows a tree within n square railing worshipped 

by a male with attendants; a woman is holding up a garland to be 
placed on a branch »E the sacred tree, and is followed by a 
female attendant carrying a jar and a plate of offerings. The 
tympanum arches are also curved and represent some quaint 
scones, ?.g. t a man seizing the hind legs of a lion; then a burly 
man faced by a man riding a buffalo or home, whose tail is also 
held by a man ; a man holding a buffalo by the horns, whose 
hind leg is held by a man standing on the upturned legs of 
a man, whose head again is in the distended jaws of a mokara. 

Every arch is enfolded within two big serpent hoods, the symbol 
of FftrsvanSth, and the spaces between the arches and the side 
walls are filled with fly id g cidp^lkoras, each carrying offerings. 

Over the Triaula cave is a white-washed temple of uncertain 
date. Beyond this to the south, high up on the rock, appear 
several images, which have been exposed by the fall of the side 
rocks. From the traces of a partition wall, it would appear that 
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there w« & cure tore, probably accessible from the higher ledge, 
containing images of Jaina saints and deities. 

The crest of Khandngiri has been levelled eo as to form a 
terrace with stone edges. In the middle of this terrace stands 
a Jaina temple with two side temples. The main temple consists 
of a sanctuary and porch, built like Orissan porches with pyramt* 
dal roofs and ribbed domes. Within the sanctuary is a masonry 
plaffrom with a email raised wall behind, in which ore imbedded 
fire images of Jaina saints. Behind the temple on a slightly 
lower lord is another terrace, on which lie scattered scores of 
retire Btiipa-, indicating the existence of on older temple. 

From the Inspection bungalow a track leads to the Ntlgiri 
peak, which lies to the south-west of Khandagirl and Is separated 
from it by a gap covered with jungle. Passing by a small pool, 
called ItSdbakuu'ia, deop in the south-east comer, the track leads 
to a small but broken open cave. Going up the hill, the track 
leads to a roofless m/itul't/xi, and then turns round to the right 
to an open cave facing south, now converted into two rooms by 
a partition wall oE dressed stones, evidently erected recently. 
Further on, is a spring named Sy&ma Kunda with a masonry cell- 
shaped structure over it, and beyond it on the couth side of the 
hill an open cave facing west, to which a flight of steps cut in 
the rock gives access. 

Altogether 11 different kinds of caves may be distinguished, 
viz., (1) open caverns, slightly improved by art, (2) open caverns 
with sides chiselled and partition walls cut, (3) open cells, called 
rhhdtAs or umbrellas, (4) a room with a doorway, (■>} a room also 
with a doorway, but with the top projecting to form a vt-randah, 
(fi) a room with a regular verandah, (7) a set of rooms with a 
common verandah, (8) a set of rooms with a side room and a 
common verandah, (9J the same, with the addition of a wing, 
(It’} two-storeyed rooms without a verandah, and (11) two-storeyed 
rooms with a verandah. The cells vary in height from 3 feet 
square—mere sentry boxes, where a monk could only squat—to 
long rooms, like JagannSth, 27 feet 4 inches long and 6 feet 
S inches broad. The height also varies generally from 3 feet 
to 4| f^t, but in the TrUula cave it rises to 8 feet. The cell 
inT ^ ^ there are Jaina images ia several of the 

Khandagui caves, which apparently were looked upon os temples. 

, M ii* 16 ' ma ^ ei > certain auspicious symbols are found on tho 
, c * **]“ Tatwi I and Atlanta. Except in the temple caves, 
o ceU-lloor is raised and curved at tho inner ends, evidently to 
serve as pillows for monks. These cells must therefore have bean 
meant tor residence, U. t were lettat. Benches are found only in 
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the Trieilln save, where they may he a later addition, for its 
height ako is abnormal* The ceiling is generally flat, and is 
arched only m the H&rid&sa, Jogannllh and Fltalapurl caves 
in Udayagiri, and in Titwl I and Anaida in Kkandagiri* 

The carvings are found chiefly on the front wall of the cells, 
which have one to three doorways, according to their size. The 
doorw ay is oblong and has a groove about an inch wide, cut 
on each side, probably for a jkdmp or bamboo^ framed movable 
door. In the open caves and single cells without a verandah 
a horizontal excavation m found above the doorway, 4 to 6 
inches wide, the object of which m not clear* Some of the 
doorways are simple* but most of the cells with verandahs and 
some of those without pillared verandahs have doorways with 
side pilastersi a tympanum and a tympanum arch within two 
semicircular lines* The verandah is short or long according to the 
size of the hack rooms. It is generally benched inside, and many 
have stone shelves over the benches across the side walk* In $ome 
caves no regular verandah exists, the cell-top projecting to form a 
cover, and being sometimes carved into the figure of some animal, 

*, a tiger's face or snake-hood. G enemlly, however, the verandah 
roof is supported on side walls, and in front on pilaster*, with ono 
or more pillars. The ends of the verandah ore often marked by 
guards varying in height from 4 feet 3 inches to 4 feet 7 inches. 

These figures usually have bare leg* and arc armed with a spear, 
but other shapes are also found, a goddess on a lion and a god 
on a bull or elephant m the upper main mug of the Queen's 
Palace, a pot-bellied man and a kilted soldier in the upper right 
wing of the same cave, and a female with a male in the 
Jayabijaya. The ground m front of some important caves has 
been levelled to form a courtyard, e r *j lt the Queen's Palace, 
Ganeska, Manehapuri, Jambcswaraj Amnia, Birabhnji and 
Trias la. 

The carvings are rude but vigorous* showing males and females a mrtingtm 
in different attitudes and postures sufficiently expressive of various 
emotions* such as pain, eagerness, despair, pleasure, devotion, etc* 

The stiffness and immobility bo characteristic of primitive art have 
been overcome by the artists, and there is a fflint idea of per¬ 
spective, elephants are shown one behind the other* Among 
the figures of animals, elephants are, as a rub, w ell carved; and 
the execution is fair in the case o! ho^es, deer, monkeys and 
geese. The trees are somewhat stiff, and so are the fruits and 
flowere with creepers and lotuses, displaying none of the beautiful 
carving of conventional foliage seen In the Liagaraj and 
other Bhubaneswar temples. But plant life on the whole 
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appears to have Iwn depicted with care. The hill feeiiory on 
the iGniry boxes and in the second cempurtments of the Queen's 
Palace and the Ganesha cave is peculiar and does not appear else* 
whore in Oiisaau amhitcelyxe* The hill peaks are represented by 
triangles, a loaf ore which also appears in A] ant a paintings* 

Domeatio life is reprinted with fair sun™. Tho males 
wear clothes like modem wrestlers^ t.s. v folded and wrapped round 
tha waist and thighs, and then tied into a knot* leaving ono end 
hanging down. Tho woman, specially those of higher rank, 
wear fine and, it may bo, diaphanous clothes [Mnfi, in Eotno cases 
fthowu merely by a fold on the leg ; but t os with the males, no 
dotli is worn above the waist. The ladies and tho chiefs are 
tajewcUed, one peculiarity being their heavy earrings, a Feature 
found also in tho Amravati sculptures. The head-dresses at* 
extremely varied, and some distinctly ingenious. Many objects 
of indoor and ontdoor life have teen depicted, a oive doorway, 
a two-etorejed house, scats, stools, bedsteads, plates, jan&| musical 
lustrumenta of four kinds, umbrellas, ropes, trappinga of hordes 
and elephants, swords (aH straight) nuked or in tho scabbard, 

oblong shields, bowa with arrows, eJo« Religious life is also pour- 
bayed, a pavilion on pouts forming a temple or put of « 
temple a family dancing b religions cestaoy, the procession of a 
Sam t* the worship of treog, etc. Tho Sri ami the sun-god am 
s|Kna y represented, hc»eid^ a number of augr-icious symbols* 
Several caves in Kbandagiri contain images of Tirthnnkaraa, 
w 0 * B ' cn ^ ft later date than the caves, arc interesting 
aa example's of modireval Jairm Iiagiology, while, if contempom* 
neonB, they are tho oldest csJsting specimens of Jaina Tirthan- 
W, and their consorts. The prominence given to i’anmraSlh, 
whether among the images or by the ino of his symbol, tho 
ecrpcnl-hood is curious, for b other existing remains Mahfivira 
is f! greatest of all the saints. The preference for l > aravan3th 
may point to the early age of the reran in?, and if so, they are 
unique sped mens of Jama iconography. jj„ Lj t tl& is known about 
_ is gren preo er, who lived, according to Jaina chronicles, 
*" years earlier than Mobavira or about 750 B. 0., and 
whose law cognized hut four rows and allowed an under 
-nd upper garment,* that the sculptured record contained 
these caves, scanty as it is, cannot but be welco 
antiquarian. 

of ™!rt£ b ? hi ^. the were made has been the subject 
^^jgcusgon, J has done muJ to 
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elucidate this vexed srcbmological question- The date of the 
Hatigiunpha cave tins been deduced from KhSrtmela’a iuwripUon 
and is believed to fall between 15S and 163 B.G. Nine caves, 
via., Swargapuri, ManchapurT, Sarpagumpba, BilghaguinphS, 
Ja rubes warn and Haridfisa in Udayagiri, and tlie two Tatwa 
caves and Ananta in Kbandagiri, have Inscriptions in Brfihmi 
characters resembling those of Klara vela’s; and os these 
characters were changed niter the first century B.G., they cannot 
reasonably bo placed Inter than that period. On the present 
data, these nine caves were apparently excavated not much later 
than Hitiguniphi or not earlier than the second century B.C. 
Possibly, however,some of these as well as some of the other caves 
may be earlier than even HstigumpbS, foi king Khfiravela would 
naturally have selected the hill for his inscription because it bad 
already become sacred from being the retreat of Join a monks* 
These monks must have lind eaves, both natural and artificial, to 
live in; and as at least half a century may be allowed for the 
placo to become sacred enough to move a royal family to spend 
large sums in excavation, him existed in these hills by the third 
century B.C. 

Tho existing facts do net conGict with this supposition, for a 
century before tho Hatigunipha in script ion, Orissa bad become 
a part of the great Maury an empire, and must have shared in 
the spread of religious culture due, among others, to the 
nirjs'tuUhai mentioned in the edicts. In the second century A.I). 
Nftgitrjuna, the great Buddhist preacher of Mahayaua, is sail to 
have converted the king of Otisha (Orissa) and mauy of his 
subjects to Buddhism; and it is permissible to infer that after 
that time Jaina influence declined and the excavation of Jaina 
caves stopped. On the whole, the 3rd century B.C, to the 
1st century B.C. may he roughly taken ius tho period during 
which most of the caves were excavated. The biggest cave, the 
Queen's Palace, has unfortunately no inscriptions to point 
out Its date. But its long scute of rooms, extensive rows of 
pillars and pilasters, vigorous bas-reliefs, and other elaborate 
carvings, presuppose a very rich donor, probably a powerful 
king and possibly Kb am vela himself, who, according to 
tho Inscription, made pillars (oaves) in Batalaka, Chetaka 
and Yaiduryagarbha, In the mountain peak near the seat of 
arhat4, by skilful masons and able craftsmen with numerous 
designs, etc. 

Signs of subsequent occupation are found in some of the 
caves, s.g„ the inscription, in the Nsbsmuni, shell, elephant and 
Qanesha caves, and possibly the Images of the saints in the 
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Khaodagiri caves (eicept Anantai. The Jainna were very 
influential in the Deccan from the 8th to the Ilth century ; p 
and the characters of the inscriptions belong to this period. 
It is not known how they lost their hold; but their 
influence declined with the rise of Taisknarisui, and tradi¬ 
tions in the palm-leaf chronicles record their persecution 
by a Gangs king at the instance of the Brahmans. During 
the period of British rule the Jains Psrwfins of Cuttack 
built the Jains temple on the crest of Khandagiri, made 
masonry verandahs fur the twelve-handed ami TrisGIa eaves, 
and built the small leniplo in front of these two. The white 
pillars which look so cut of place in the verandahs of tho Queen's 
Palace, and the Alak&puri, Khnndaglri, and Satabflkliria (>>., 
Biirabhuji and Trlsula) caves wens put np by somo Government 
officer apparently nfter 1860-70, as thoy do not appear in Hittr&'tt 
plates. In 1003- ts<i the Public ^Vorks Department tciuovsd tbs 
masonry verandah of S&tnbathria, put up a shade over the 
elephant inscription, repaired the elephants of Gaueslia, and also 
carried out repairs in some of the eaves. 

Their number, age ami carvings make these eaves the most 
interesting in Eastern India. First noticed by Stirling In the 
Asiatic Researches, Vol, XV (1824), some of tho eaves were 
described by Feiguesou in bis “ Blast ratio ns of the Eoek-cut 
Temples of India (1*15), and fuller descriptions are given in 
llajendralftk Mittra’s Orissa, Vbl. I., Chapter I, in BegUr’s 
Report, Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. XU I, and Bfibu 
M- M. Chakravarti s notes on the cave?, 1902. I'ergusson also 
dealt with them in his History of Indian and Eastern Archi¬ 
tecture (1876) and Cave Temples 11880) h. 

Ehurdi,— Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated in 2u° 11' X. and 85° 38' E, on the highroad from Cuttack 
to Ganjam in Madras; tho town is 7 miles from the Khurdft Road 
railway station, with which it is connected by a good metalled 
rood. Originally a small village in imrgcnfi DandunM, Khurda 
came into prominence when the descendants of the Bboi kings 
made it their capital during the Mughal rule. These kin^s 
lived in a fort at the foot of the Bimaoi hill, a mile to the south 
of the town, liiis site whj apparently selected because it was 
protected on one side by tho Birunai hill, which was easily 
defended, and on the other by dense, almost impenetrable, jungle. 
The fort was taken, however, by the HarflthSs in the time of 
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Yirakishoradeva; and during tlie KhurdS rebellion of 1804, it 
was earned by storm bj the British troops after a siogo of 
three weeks* The fort is now in nuns, but traces of its walls 
and ramparts still remain! and there are many mounds marking 
the sites occupied by the buildings of the liaj&’s pai&ae. On 
the northern slope of the bill, at a height of about 150 feet 
above th* plain, is the temple of Bsnmab at which a large fair 
takes place during the Baja Eankrunti festival in June every 
year* The htll contains several caves, oE which the largest is 
one known locally as P&ntfabgul' d, which is said to be capable 
of hiding 1 100 persons. Hows oE low rocky pallet* line the 
floor, and it has obviously beeu the residence of Hindu ascotiea 
( PHF*) * There are numerous pilgrims* records in it, but the 
inscription* are of no special interest, though some ore of consider¬ 
able age, t.g.j that of Uakamdhwaju Jogi, dated 900 of au 
unspecified era [probably the Chedi era), another dated Sam bat 
780 of no specified era, and three others inicribed in old Kutila 
characters 

The town, which has a population of 9,424 according to the 
census of 1901, contains the usual public offices, a sub-jail* a 
dispensary, and inspection bungalows of the Public Works 
Department and District Board* Tbo climate is dry, and the 
roads, being laid on rocky sdl, are good. The local name of the 
town is JftjaTtdngh. Water h taken to the Sabdivisional Offices 
residence by means of aqueducts from springs in the Bartinai 
hill 

Khurdii. Subdivision.—West cm subdivision of the district, 
|y[ng between ID 4F ami 20 a 2& N. and 84° 50' and 85° 53' E n 
and extending over 971 square mile^ It is bounded on the south¬ 
west by the ChilkiL kke ; on the south by the Day a river, which 
separates it from the Purl subdivision ; on tbo north by Ihe Cuttack 
district and the State of KhandparA \ on the west by the Tribu¬ 
tary State of Raupur and tii«r Gan jam district in the Madras 
Presidency* Along the Daya river the country is Hat and 
alluvial ; but with ibis exception, the subdivision is covered with 
Long ranges of hills rising to over 1,000 feet iu height, which run 
an irregular course from north-east flo south-west, breaking up 
the country into cultivated valleys drained by am all streams. 
The moat oonfipicuoua hills are Sid&ri in Mnpur near the Chilki 
lake, Bluduri on the south-west boundary, Bolta in ~iid Kuhtiri, 
west of the Cltdki lake, and Earnnai one mile to the south of 
Kburda town. None exceed 1,800 feet in heights 

A natural watershed crones tbo subdivision and Separates lb a 
Chilka lake from the Miih&nadi valley. In tbo western part of 
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the subdivision the haters run into tho Hah&nodi by means o! the 
ELiisumi; on the north the country £b drained by the Ran and 
other small streams ; and on the east and south the waters find 
their way direct into the Cbilkd lake. Tko Day a river, which is 
ttio main branch of the IvoyaLiiui river, and which inundates the 
surrounding country in tbo rainy season, connects the ChiiiA with 
the district of Cuttack, 


The population of the subdivision was 309,23(1 in 1901, as 
against 331,423 in 1801, its density being 370 persons to the 
square mile. It contains 1,212 Tillage, one of which, Khunltl, 
is its headquarters. At Bhubaneswar are situated the Iingsrij 
and other hno old temples, while the hihandagiri and Udayagiri 
hills contain many eaves of great archieologieal interest. 

Kimrda formed the hat portion of territory held by the 
independent Hin du dynasty of Orissa. The Marat hh cavalry were 
unable to overrun this jungle-covered hilly tract, and the ancient 
rnyal house retained much of its Independence till 1804, when the 
ltilja rebelled against the British Government and his territory 
was confiscated. A rising on the part of the peasantry took place 
m 1817-18, due chiefly to the oppression of the minor Bengali 
oifieitils, The insurrection was speedily quelled, reforms were 
ihtroducsd, and grievances redressed; and at the present day 
|Uiurda is a prosperous and well-managed Government estate. 
1 ha current settlement dates from 1897, when the demand was 
assessed at 3*77 lakhs. The present Riji of Khurela is superin¬ 
tendent of the temple of JagaunMh, but has delegated his powers 

os such for five years to an experienced Depnty Magistrate- 
Collector. 


EodhSr. An estate situated in the extreme north-east of the 
district with an area of 5*8 square miles. At the time of the 
ntish conquest, the estate was in possession of the Mahant of 
tho Uttara-pBmva rnaift, ita revenue being nominally devoted to 
the expenses of tho mokmbhotjn of Jaganoath. In 1834, when 
he claims to revenue-free estates were enquired into, it was found 
by Mr. Wilkinson that the Mahant had no proprietary right 
c e estate and had only boon granted an assignment from 
ita revenue frem the MmSthl Raghuji Bhonsla. r t waa accord¬ 
ingly resumed in 1830. At the settlement of 1843 the estate 
was Lot m form at a of R,. 6,739 to the former takhirty- 

>ttr, and as he defaulted after one year, the farm was leased to 
Jagamohan Rai Churamani, who continued to hold it till tho re- 
settleruent of l8G5.6G In 1865 the Collector proposed to let out 
he estate m farm with a net tartarJamd of Rs, 8,908, and the 
ppo mn y vi els taken to convert certain money payments made 
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to the Uttara p&rsva mm* A and to the Jagonnathballabh charitable 
endowment into a grant of land from the Kodhlr estate* 

Fifteen villages, yielding a rental of Rs. 3,690, were accordingly 
made over to the UUma-pirsva ninth on payment of Eb, 39-7 
as quit-rent, and eight villages were similarly transferred to the 
JagnunSthballnbh endowment, a mm of Rs, 57*9 being fixed as 
the quit-rent to be paid in perpetuity by the endowment for the 
assigned lands. The ten Tillages which remained as A Ad* i wak&t 
form a compact (state to the west of the Kodhor parffa&j. 

A record-of-righta was prepared and a settlement of rents 
effected for the estate in the last settlement of Orissa, The rent- 
roll is Rs. 5,051, and the average incidence of rental is Re. 1-10 as 
compared with the district average of Re* 1-15 per acre. The 
estate is subject to inundation from the Devi river t and the lands 
are not very fertile, including a considerable area of sandy scrub 
jungle* 

Eonarak.—A ruined temple in the headquarters subdivision 
situated 21 miles north-east of Puri town in 19° 53' N, and 86P G'E. 

The temple is also known as the Black Pagoda a name given to 
it by captains of coasting vessels! lor whom it formed a prominent 
landmark. It vif dedicated to the sun-god (*tfrA-cj), and the 
tract in which it lies is called in Sanskrit the Arka or Padma 
Kflliittra, In this tract, the chief holy sites were, according to K,Lcltrt * 
the Kapita-mmhitd (a guide-book composed probably in the 14th 
centuiy), the eun-temple, the Moitreya woods, the pools called 
Mongols and Sllm&U-bhlndo, the sea, the god Mrneswar, the 
tree Aika-baU, and the river ChandrabhagfL AH these sacred 
sites have now disappeared, end cannot be traced, except the first 
and the last, and the eternal sea. The sea is about a mile and 
a half to the south-east of the temple, while the Chaudrabhlgi is 
now an insignificant stream, about half a mile to the north. Its 
mouth is closed by a sand-bar, through which, however, tho tidal 
water forces its way during the rains. At present, it drains only 
the neighbouring tract; but depressions exist indicating that it 
was cnee a branch of the Peachi and flowed nearer to the temple. 

Like that river, it has evidently suffered by the diversion of the 
water of the Kfiijuri into other channels, and by the silting up 
of its bed owing to the drifts of sands blown by the south* 
easterly winds* Its name, it may be added, is borrowed from 
that of the larger river in the Punjab! with which the sun-god 
is connected in the Saaitar-purdfia* 

The legend, as given in a slightly modified form in the Ktipila- i^mj 
Mamhltd and the palm-leaf chronicles, is that SSmba, the hand- ****** 
some son of Krishna and Jumyavatl, was detected by his father 
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behaving improperly with bis step-mothers. Krishna thereupon 
cursed hid; and he became a leper a- white as anow \ but yielding 
to hia pitiful enEreaEies, Krishna relented so far as to premia# that 
he might be cured by the grace of the eiiu-gotL Su mb a now 
began a rigorous penance in the Maitroyu woods, and there the 
&im«gO'i appeared to him and cured ldnj of his leprosy. His 
beauty was miraculously restored, and the grateful Samba 
thereupon established the worship of the sun-god on the bank 
oi the ChandrabUugi, The Kapik-samhild locates at Konar&i 
the story of Samba and hli miraculous cure from leprosy by the 
help of Stirya. But the original Iwaie of this tale was the 
north-west of India, and I he nee it was transplanted to Orison m 
order to enhance the sand it y of KonSrakj or to gain for it 
popular recognition as the tmo place where sun-worship should 
bo pe* formed. 

All records agree in ascribing the erection of the temple 
to king^ Namsinhadevap who ruled from A. B. 1268 to 1264/ 
Inscriptions record the fact that he built a temple to the sun-god 
at Kun&kona, from which it appears that the modern name stands 
for Kandrkff s meaning u the Qrka (aun-god) at Kona/ 1 According 
to local tradition, its construction took 16 years—a not improbable 
fact—and it will be safe therefore to ascribe the date of its 
completion to Iho third quarter of the Idth century. The first 
account of the temple which we Find apart from the Orissa 
records, is in the Ain-i-Aklwrt of Abul Foal* which was based on 
reports furnished to the Mughal (JovommaoL It is ns follows :— 
*' Jagamiith is a temple dedicated to the sun. Its cost was 
defrayed by twelve years* revenue of the province, liven these 
whose judgment is critical, and who are difficult to please, 
ebnd astonished at its sight. The wall is 150 cubits high 
and 10 thick; It has three portals* The eastern has carved 
upon it the figures of two finely designed elephants, each of them 
carrying a man upon his trunk. The western bear* sculpturea of 
two horsemen with trappings and ornaments and an attendant* 
Iho northern has two tigers, each of which is rampant upon on 
elephant that it has overpowered. In front is an octagonal 
column of black stone, 50 yards high. When nine flights of 
steps are passed, a spacious court appears, with a large arch of 
stone* upon which are carved the sun and other planets. Around 
them are u variety of wonkippers of every class* each after its 
manner, whh bowed heads* standing, sitting, prostrated, laugh-* 
mg* weeping, lost in amaze* or wrapt in attention, and following 
^ &r ° j-frange animals which never oxiste l but in imagination. 

' J»A£.K r . LXSIJ, 1900, Fart 1, p, 120. 
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It is said that, somewhat over 730 years ago, Ra]A Mareing Deo 
completed this stupendous fabric aud left this mighty memorial 
to posterity. Twenty-right temples stand in its vicinity, sir 
before the out ranee and twenty-two without the enclosure, each of 
which has it a separate luge ad.' 1 * 

It is clear that the labour and expense of constructing this MiterUJ*. 
huge edifice must bare been enormous. Even now the porch, 
though without the Eubl (tii/nw), is 128 feet high ; and the 
tower must have been nearly 10Q feet high. Gigantic blocks of 
stone and massive iron beams were used. The architrave of the 
eastern doorway with the images of the nine planet* {mtagrahn) 
was 19 feet by 3 feet by 3 feet and was supported by an 
iron beam measuring 22 feet 10 inches by 9 to 10^ inches 
square. The iron beams supporting the stones of tbo false 
ceiling inside were from 12 to 20 feet long, and one was 
found to be 21 feet long and 3 inches square. Xat only 
were the iron girder? of great size, but it is noticeable that 
their thickness gradually i net eases from the ends to the centre 
“showing,” according to Peigusson, “a knowledge of tba 
proper tie a and the strength of the material that is remarkable 
in a people who are now so utterly incapable of forging such 
masses.” t 

The fact that the smiths of six centuries ago should have 
been able to wold suoh enormous masses in their primitive forge* 
has excited much wonder, and the secret of manufacture has 
hitherto been unknown. The methods employed ore, however, 
explained in a note kindly communicated by Ifr, If, H, Arnolfe, 
Superintending Engineer, who was for some time in charge of 
the repairs to the temple. lie writes t—“ In removing one of the 
girders it fractured and the secret of its structure was revealed. 

It was a whitened sepulchre, and its construction was as follows. 

The iron was wrought into small lengths about 1 foot to 1 b foot 
in length and from 3 to 4 inches square, and these email lengths 
were placed end on, end side by side, somewhat in the same 
way as bricks are placed, overlapping one another, to form a 
wall. But in the iuterior, owiug to each small length not being 
of exactly similar size, and, I suppose, to carelessness in fixing 
the lengths, voids were plentiful; and, in the piece I examined, 
some of the voids wore large enough for me to insert my band! 

’VVlist the smiths undoubtedly did, after they hod put the lengths 
together, ua described above, was to pour in molten iron round 

* JuTtlft inmliiion. 
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the lour sides of the girders; and Borne of tfrk must hare 
penetrated into the interior and thus effected a partial welding of 
the small lengths inside. At lire mma lime, it made a beautifully 
polished surface and gave lb a beam an appearance of great 
solidity and slrength.” 

Apart, however, from this ingenious method of manufac* 
tore, the power of the builders to more great blocks of stone is 
wonderful- A striking instance of their resources Is afforded 
by the fact that the crowning ttono slab {Liimu) of the 
temple is 25 feet thick and fa estimated to weigh not lose than 
2,000 tons.* Equally remarkable is a huge piece oE sculpture, 
which still lies among the debris. It represents the usual lion 
rampant upon an elephant* which is commonly seen projecting 
from the front of the spire in the temples of Orissa. The bright 
up to the top of the lion's head measures 20 feet j the base is 15 
feet long, and 4 feet 7 inches broad. This colossal fignre was 
cut out of two solid blocks of atone, and both these times had to 
be raised to el height of I-GO feet above ground, where they wore 
fastened into the wall. Moreover, there ore no stone quarries 
within a radius of 2o miles, and no steatite slabs like those found 
in the temple are available within 80 miles It is quite possible, 
however* that the temple originally stood close to the sea-shore, 
and that one of the small rivers near it was then navigable for 
rafts, at least during the rains, thus affording means- oE transport 
for the huge blocks of stone used in building, which were 
brought from the hills near Kbnrdi or even further away* 
As regards the raising of the building materiab T there a 
story that the structure was embedded in a sand Hil l* and 
that the huge stones- were carried np tho slopes of the hill by 
rollem.t 

Not only was the general design on a Titanic stale, but the 
temple was adorned, with minute and elaborate carvings and with 
statuary of n finished type, Every part of the building outside 
is more or leas carved or filled with images* ejj +f the porch, tho 
flight of step], the pavement p lhe base, the body of the 
edifice, the doorway a, the cornices and recesses of the roofe, 
etc* In each doorway tho eight rows of carvings, if joined 
together* would be nearly 400 feet long; while the fri^e 
on the roof of the porch along extended over nearly d*000 feet 
and contained at least twice that number of figures- Many of 
these arabesques and animat figures are in the best stylo ol 
Indian art, 

* Report, AtdL St*nr. huL* 1303-04* p* 3. 

t Hupwt p Anh v Sorv, Ini,, 1902-01, pp* 45-49, 
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It lb no wonder therefore that the temple has extorted admira¬ 
tion horn numerous oritka,* from the time of Abul Fad, An 
idea of its grandeur even in its present slate may be gathered 
imm the remarks ol Mr. MarehaU* Director-General of AreliEeo- 
logy There is no monument of Hinduism, i think, that 
is at once so stupendous and so perfectly proportioned im the 
Black Pagoda 3 and none which leaves so deep an impression on 
the memory, When Ferguflson wrote ol it so admiringly, ho 
had seen but hall of its beauty. The deep and richly carved 
basement with the horses and chariots of the Sun-God bad not 
been unearthed in hi& day, nor were any traces visible of the 
massive dancing hail in front, which makes such a splendid 
addition to the main building. Even now the shrine re mama 
buried in sand and debris, and it will be several years still 
before the whole of the temple—or rather what remains of it — 
can he seen in all its beauty* 11 

The question naturally arises why this magnificent temple 
was erected in such a dreary barren sandy waste, far from any 
town or centre of trade. The answer to this question liea probably 
in the hydrography of the district. Centuries ago the Prfieht 
iliterally the east ) wag a large navigable river. Un its hanks are 
still found temples, remains of temples and brick houses, and 
mounds marking old village rites. The temples were so numerous 
and their sanctity waa so great that a special guide-book was 
compiled under the name Pr&ch i* Mnh di tnrjft » Tradition speaks 
of an old port at its mouth which, if true, might, with some 
reason, bo identified with the port, of Cho-li-tado that lay to the 
south-east of the capital of Wu-t*u (Oda or North Orissa) in 
the time of Hiuen Triaog, i.*?., in the sixth century A.D* 
Hound Kontrak existed a number of nourishing villi gee with 
Brahman colonies, and the Chmndrabhftga was then apparently a 
large river. The palm-leaf chronicles apeak of a temple to the 
aun erected here by a Kcsan king in the latter half of the 
ninth century, and apparently this date is referred to in the 
AiH~i-Aibayi 1 where the temple is described as being 730 jests 
old (1590—730=H60j. The chronicles add that, seeing the 
dilapidated state of the old temple, king Namrinhadeva caused 
the present temple to be erected in a mar?b t called Pt}dn\ai 0 i& 
fjanda^ Lr. f the lotus-raising pooL One may dimly discern the 
reasons for the erection of this gr at temple in the 1 3th eentury p 

* Ain -i-jrf£§drlj Jarratfi truuUllan^ IL SUftfflgk AriaHv Mnm vreAtij 

XV, FagathsD^ f^vr^Hi TllutiraiuHU of Ar&$it*ef wr* id 

Uiuimwt^t pp a 2J-£8; HtmUr, Qriirtd^ J, p, 2iS ; U B L* MUft, Anti^wUut 
On*to, II, U 5 ; A rch-iuitth-ir*L Scietbv Report of IcdiA, 1002-03 uJ 1003 - 0 ** 
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Aml it is M least certain that since then, the waters of the K&tjuri 
have been divert I'd from the PrfLehi to Lite »bavf, the Kushbhiulxi 
aud the KeyakhiU. Tho flu-uriahing Tillage* hivvo disappeared* 
mil( 1 has drifted northwards nnd westwards, obi it crating all 
traces oven of cultivation ; and the temple alone bos withstood 
the attacks of time and climate, bearing melancholy testimony 
to the [mat civilization of the lan r l + 

Mirny carious legends are related about the construction and 
delation of the Kunamk temple. Out of the ini'll of legends 
about tho oomtfnetion of the temple two may be selected. The 
Erst U taken from the palm-leaf chronicles, and the second is 
current in the neighbouring Tillages. Eijl NuruinhadcTB' it U 
said, ordered hii officer Sivii Sintra to erect a temple at Koniruk 
in honour of iho aun-god. When the stones wen being thrown 
into the lotuMQTcred pool at the stored gdte, they were swallowed 
by lUgbab fish. This untoward oiroiimMaiiae deeply distressed 
Sivli Sintrl+ who slept before the goddess 1 Unnwhandi in fervent 
ilh iTH it (supplication). The goddess, nsaunung tha shape of an 
old woman* appeared lie fore him, and haring asked him to take 
aom* Iktijai, handed him a leaf covered with soma Hlr p i>. f 
a confection i rice and milk. SivaL put his hand into (he 
middle and was k aided* at which the goddem said:— u You are 
doing just as Stvli has lieesi doing in order to build his 
temple. Tha stones are being thrown in the middle and are 
being swallowed hy the big Itaghnb fish. They should be thrown 
in from the tides/* On hearing this, iSivSi Sintra had the 
■tone* coat in diwe to tha ahl»ef the pool, and thus gradually 
built np a foundation upon which the temple was enotaL 

Another legrtid runs that for 10 years 1,200 carpenters awl 
mourn* worked in building the temple. One of I hem had left a 
boy ai borne, and when he had gruwn to manhood, bis mother 
pent him in search of hit father. As a sign by which the 
young man might know his father, *be gave him the fruit of 
a barkvii trne that grew in the courtyard, telling him that only 
his father could identify it. After long wandering he came 
at l*#t to the tom [Ip, wfi.ro ho ihavod the fruit and found 
bil father, tio ilono could name the plug from which it had 
t»»e, A hot ftniihmg Iheir day's work, the mamma vent away ; 
hut the *i* wiknl the whuto night, and completed the porch 
<p to tho laCrta .if final Ta#o, Nett morning, the artisan* saw 
with (UrprW thi# abounding fuat and learnt that the work had 
bc«t deft* by the new-rompr. They then angrily asked hi* 
father tf he pwfomd hi* aim to all hi* fellow-workmen j for they 
said;—"If your *oo ia allowed to gu cm in thia way, be will khu 
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ftniah banding the tempi*; and wo will low no! only our daily 
bread, but aba our Uvea, for the king will think we have two 
neglecting our work*” The father then sorrow fully declared bis 
prefexonw for Ilia fellow-workers, climbed to the top T where Ilia sou 
was still working, mid hurled hitu dotu to the [Mivement below. 

But a turns fell on the work, and the pordi wm left u n fin i sh ed up 
to U 10 final va e 

A quaint legend ia told about the dt*or!ion of the fane* It ia 
t&id that a kdinstoae of bananao rise was formerly lodged in the 
summit of the great lower, which, like Sinbod the sailor’s rock, 
had the effect of drawing ashore all TeaaaU passing near the coast. 

At lmt P in the time of the Mughal rule* the crow of a ©Lip landed 
at a distance, and stealing down the coast, attacked the Umple, 
scaled the tower, and carried off the lode-stone* The priests, 
alarmt-d at thia violation of the shir lily of their shrine, removed 
the image uf the g*d to i'uri, where it lias remained ever 
since; and from that dale the U mplts became deserted and went 
rspidJy to ruin 

To leave these misty but piMomqtw h gi nds and tome to mom Fill *f 
prosaic details, the ruin of the temple was probably due to the fall lbe ***** 
of the tower, which is the subji-ti of a vml thooritw* it ii 
ascribed by some to earthquake or lightning, by others to the 
failure of the marshy or sandy foundation to support *o enormous 
a iuaa T and by others again to faulty construction- It schema 
probable that the growth of tree* and plants loosened the dome 
and the topmost stone Alain, which then fell down during one of 
the strong aouth-csittiiy guEoa which lash the coast* Their fall 
removed the jmUttn that had k> f t the stone* of the corbelling 
roof in bond, and gradually these stoo* * of the horia ntnl arches 
dropped, Thia la confirmed by the fact that the lower cubical 
body is a till standing intact, and that most of the stones dropped 
inijds the tower or just outside the cubic*! body. 

The theory that the rtiin of the temple was duo to faulty jutfciu*- 
CiiUfttrucii^n ha* been aubstinitialed by Mr U* II* Amott, who ***** 
write*:—The portioni that have iiifirrfvJ most an* towards 
the wi-fit and the Ninth. Tbs corbelled stone* on the wc*tcrn 
face are crushed and cracked, and evident lj the corbelling 
cf the interior wm damaged when the temple was first con strut tod, 

M-* when the land hi removed from tbs mail*. By this 
ptat+ nm sit it will be aeon that it ia supposed that the temple was 
eunstfuded on a hasp of Mini, tbs heavy stamp* ramped up. *nd 
when the wnrk wm completed, the paad from tbs inside wm all 
fCB.OVfid ly nirao« of the four doer*. If we accept thia view* 
it wiU account for the state of she taterier and the interior of thu 
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structure, as they exist at the present time; for the masonry being 
without any mortar, in any particular course, or at any particular 
height, the weight of the superiucrtraberit mass must he home by 
any stones that are not exactly level* They would of necessity 
get crushed, and in turn distribute the weight to the next stones 
that might be out of level* and this would go on until the 
weight came on to a Eudickmt number of etones, whose power of 
resistance was greater than the crushing weight* When once this 
point was reached p the structure took up a position of stable 
equilibrium, and all further damage ceased, except that caused by 
the natural disintegration and weakening of the stones through 
the lapse of centuries. In a perfectly constructed building of 
tho Kou&rak design no damage wouM oocur, but il any error crept 
in, or if through carelessness a single unequal course was built, 
the result to such a building would be the same as wo see in the 
ease of the Black Pagoda* 

u Further, in a corbel-built structure, its equilibrium depends 
on the relative position o£ the centre of gravity of each individual 
stone, and of the structure taken a& a whole; and if constructed 
without centerings the interior must be filled up with sand to 
enable construction to go on. This was experimentally proved by 
constructing a model of the Konarak temple with dry bricks to 
a scale of L T to the foot* It was found that, to keep the corbelling 
in place after a height of 30 feet from the starting point of the 
corbelling was reached, sand had to bo kept below to widen the 
basOt so that the weight of the corbelling fell within it, or weights 
placed on the exterior of the stones that were being corbelled; 
otherwise the structure collapsed, There Is also another pressure 
tending to render the building stable, and that is the lean-to that 
comes into play from each wall on the other at the point when 
entk wall would of itself tend to topple over, this being prevented 
by the support derived from the other two walls against which it 
m abutting. This pressure has two components, one of a compres¬ 
sive nature with a tendency to shorten the walls due to tho 
pressure from the two opposite walls, and tho resistance offered by 
t le stones ? of which the structure is composed* against the action 
of gravity. There U practical proof that the former pressure is no 
mean one m the temple ilarffj if the roof la studied* the large 
number of stones will be noticed that to all seeming should fall 
r own. and which it would never be thought could possibly remain 
mi situ , and the only reason that they do is due to this lateral 
pressure* The fact that this lateral pressure doe* exist goes to 
provu t sat l he walls would fall if they were not supported the one 
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“ Now f in order to counteract ilii?* M-* to prevent ti e walk 
from buckling inwards* it k necessary to weight them. This can 
easily be proved by making two corbelled walk with bricks. If 
a weight k placed on top of two corbelled walk, they will remain; 
remove tie weight, and the corbelled walk collapse. Corbelled 
walk, as in the Block Pagoda, have o tendency to fall in, and 
when o w eight k placed on top of Ihem, os long as it k great 
enough, the friction it exerts will resist and overcome this 
tendency. This friction in intensity depends en the weight and 
the extent of surfaces in contact. It would be extremely difficult 
to find out now with any degree of accuracy, whether the weight 
of the topmost portion of the walk was great enough to keep the 
building stable, or bow much extra weight should have been put 
on top* and whether this weight* consisting of the melon shaped, 
dome known aa the amh and the other porrions of it, were just 
enough for the purpose; but it is moat likely that it was erected 
without any scientific method, and with a view to effect as the 
ruling cause. As regards the melon-shaped dome, there can be 
no doubt, if what has been written above is accepted m fairly 
reasonable, that this weight is at the same time helping to 
support the walk. 

" We have therefore this anomaly that the topmost weight is, 
at one and the same time, tending to destroy and also conserving 
the temple. It k neatly certain that the JXitl fell from the 
same cause, rk, that when the sand was removed from the 
interior, the weight above was not greifc enough to resist the 
inward tendency of the corbelling to fall in* The heap of stones 
is direct proof that the result of the catastrophe, when it did 
take place, hurled the stones iuwank and not outwards; had it 
been the latter, the heap would have been a scattered one, instead 
of which it is a remarkably compact one.” 

The dale of the fall of the tower k not known, but it isw^kvf 
certain that the temple was in a ruinous state early in the 17th 
century. In 1627 the tower was so dikpidated, and the shrine so 
deserted, owing partly to the bigotry of the Muhammadan rulers, 
that Namsinhadeva f Kftja ol Khuxdi, removed the presiding 
image of the sun-god to the temple of Indra in the inner 
enclosure of the Jagauuilh temple. The beautiful pillar in front 
of the eastern doorway was subsequently removed in the time of 
the MarSthJs and set up in front of the Lion Gate before the 
Jagtinnath temple* This was not the only loss the temple 
sustained, for Stirling states that the officers of the Marat ha 
Government demolished part of the walk in order to procure 
material* for building some insignificant temples in FmL Fart 
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of tie tower to the height of about 120 feet was still standing m 
the time of Mr. Stirling (1823)* and also in 1837 when Forgu^son 
made a drawing of it; bat it had entirely collapsed in 1869, when 
visited by Dr. Rajendrnlal Mi tra¬ 
in 1901 Government directed its excavation from the snnd in 
which it was buried* and the work of conservation was begun in 
1902. This work is still in progress end the following improve¬ 
ments have been carried out:—tho sand lias been removed from 
the great oouriyard ; porlmns of the compound wall and certain 
platforms have bet-a dug oat; the structure in front of the porch 
has been cleared of sand, inside and outside i the base and flight 
of steps of the porch have been ex cavilled, as well as the two 
elephant-lions* the two elephants, and the two horses placed at 
the foot of the flight of steps leading to the east* north and 
nouth doorways; the doorways and the spire of the porch have 
been repaired; tho porch has been filled inside with stone and 
sand; the debris and sand round the base of I he tower have been 
removed from the north-eastern corner; and casnarina trees have 
been planted on the south and east of the enclosure to prevent 
drifts of sand. 

\ This magnificent temple has sunk into a state sadly different 
remain■_ g from that which stilt delighted the world in tho time ol Aboi 
Fazl, but much has been done to remedy the inroads of time 
and mischief* and enough is loft to give an idea of its former 
splendour. 

The temple compound was surrounded by a wall, and the 
principal gateway wag to the eest + The w&tl, which was oblong 
in shape, seems to have been 885 feet from east to west and 
o3o feet from north to south, and was apparently 7 to 8 feet 
thick and 25 feet high. It was surmounted by battlement^ some 
of which now lie scattered about. Two long platforms have been 
laid open in the northeastern comer of tho courtyard* which 
wore apparently used for bathing the images. But a more 
interesting discovery which has followed the excavation of sand 
hs that of a fine hall with d&borate carvings in front of the porch. 
Its roof b gone* but a high basement and the body wall remain r 
he hall has four doors* one on each side, with two windows on 
t e right and tho left of each door. The inside is plain and devoid 
o ornament, but hag four massive richly carved pillars which 
supported the roof. The carvings are of the same type os those 
V^ telde wa ^- I he hall* but not obscene- Tho four 
n ™ 0 ^ Square pillars have been divided into two galleries* 

€ ^?i lII 8 fl row af live ornamental pilasters adorned 

wi g u i animate* mueiciiaus and dancliig-giilSp Tho hall 
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outside la covered with carvings of gods^ cdesli&l court esans, 
human figures, musicians, eto M a tew being exiggestirely but not 
directly obscene. Sonic call the hall n bAoffa*mm<kpfr t others a 
tidfituittifafrit. Rod it may he one of the six temples- mentioned in 
the Aw-i-AMari ns haring been before the entrance* 

A little to the west of the hall rises a flight of broad steps, now 
broken, leading bo the eastern doorway of the porch. The steps 
are ft hot broad, and have side walk tarred outside on each side 
with four horses and two wheels of 16 spokes, thus representing 
the flight of steps as a chariot on four wheels drawn by eight 
horses. The wheels are minutely carved, and the spaces between 
the wheels and horses have pilasters showing griffins, human - 
faced heavenly dauoing-girb, musicians, human figures, 

eto. They stand on a pavement crowded with elephants in 
various attitudes. At the foot of flights of steps, to the east, 
south and north, are now placed the guarding animals, lwo 
rampant Hoc a over crouching elephants, two elephant* crushing 
demons, and two horses trampling down enemies. The execution 
of the lions is conventional! hut that of the elephants and 
boms is spirited. 

The porch is a massive building on a high basement. The 
basement, including the pavement, is more than lli feet high, aud 
ib carved with figures similar to those on the side walls of the 
etepa. The body of the porch, which is G8 feet square, rises 
boldly for more than 60 feet, forming nearly a cube. It has four 
openings, the western leading to the tower. Ihu eastern door- 
wav retains to some extent its original state, though it has lost 
its natagraha architrave, and is a fine piece of work with its high 
opening, its black polished steatite sides, and its front carved 
elaborately with eight parallel rows of figures and traceries. The 
steatite rides have unfortunately been disfigured by scrawling* 
of many names, the oldest being Gh Hartwell, 1807/* The 
outride body ia covered with elaborate carvings and statuaries, 
many nearly of life friste and obscene in character* The pyramidal 
roof ia divided lute three compart meuls, the two lowest of which 
are composed of six projecting cornices, separated by deeply 
recessed eompariinenls contain ing aeulpturea as large as life; 
while all the face* of the projecting cornices are covered by 
bassi-reUevi of processions, hunting and batt lo scones, and represent 
tat ions of various occupations aud amusement 1 ** Over the topxuo&t 
ledge is placed a ribbed dome on crouching lions, with a bell over 
it, and over that a second dome* The VB*e-abaped fipuil {kaIma) 
at the top Li gone* Except for a plain moulding at a height of 5 
feet, the interior is plain- Just where the pyramidal roof begins 
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to PUrre n f clI^-q ceiling conipotcsd of * tones and mortar reding 

£ “HS * ud ^Fported by four pillars. IW fell down 

and Uttered the floor, bat the debris has been removed, and the 

^ ** n °" w ith stones and sand to protect the sides. 

The tower lies di-manlled, but the recent removal of sand and 
s ones from the north-costern comer shows that about one-third 
_ remains standing 1 . The excavations have brought out the 
base and a large part of tbe cubical body. Id the base a wheel 
has been discovered indicating that tho lower structure was 
intended to represent the chariot of the sun-god. In the 
cenfro of tho farads ia found n Email aide chamber with a passage 
coding into tho Interior of the shrine. In a niche above it 
S “ if ? CarTed chlorite figure of a roan on horseback, 
probably Aruua, the charioteer of tbo sun. The base and the body 
wall ere covered with earrings of the alamkarnt and Mwmflfrw. 
Recent excavations show that the sanctum was 32j feet square 
"L . * ^j 111 ^ Ptmfuins a felentito throne for the imago, 

uriiig t iu removal of debris 1G fine sculptures Lave been found, 

tnJ C 1 V i. B j I statuee placed in the outside niches of tho 

tower and body of tho patch. 

i , !". e P res | d j L ® ^ad the figure of Maiti-Sditya, holding a 
,, . ,D , Ca * h ant lp with ornaments on the body and a crown on 

. , t a as seated on a chariot draw n by seven horses and 

t j, 4 .^. The image can be still seen in the temple of 

* j, W1 t . - fl Gttolosore of the Jagannith temple. According 
j. 0 ^ ia ^ chronicles, the daily service consisted of right 
or ofienngs of food, and there were 12 great festive, 

Februnr \ lra ^ r>ailt ii )e v 1 ® ^“ld the month of Milgh 'January- 

SSrft , 11 “ " ,u *■"•*« u» .cv mt h mu of do bnj.1 

JlL wt ™ * f *“ “ tel 4 KooJndi, wLith i« 

mi ” ” s crowd numbering from Eve to ten thousand. 

in P^ tba previous night, and early 

m the moromg bathe in the sacred pool formed by the Chendre- 

Bunr^fi 0n sea-ahoro dose by to watch the 

hie churlftt' l ^ at 0,1 s^-god is seen with 

stone, [ ^ 0n ^* e toiuple and worship the nGtagraha 

hieing' 8 Or! v T‘*?f til0 nin0 I^nnetfi and has an interesting 
twice it wm 0rmed the lintel over tho eastern door; 

the first t0 't to the Indian Museum, but 

se^nf lit r \^Z m l, P <* ftmds, and the 

discovery th&t « 4 ft £ n > waa suddenly abandoned on the 

JSTgiSJS*. bourne an object of local worship, 

man from Fur, havmg been cured by its miraculous virtue* 
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In conclusion, the carving o! tliis stone and of olLer parts of CK»iDg*. 
ike temple may be mentioned. According io Sir W. W. Hunter, 

41 Sculptures in high relief, exquisitely cut* but of an indecent 
character. cover the exterior walls* and boor witness to an age 
when Hindu artists worked from nature* The nymphs Eire 
beautifully-shaped women, in luscious attitudes; the elephants 
move along at the true elephant trot, and kneel down in the 
atone exactly as they did in life* Some of the latter have, how¬ 
ever, tho exaggerated ear and conventional mouth of modem 
Hindu sculpture, and the lions mutt bare been altogether evolved 
from the artists* inner consciousness Among the life-sized 
pieces, elephants crouch in terror under rampant lions* while 
mutilated human figures lie crushed beneath the flat, pulpy feet 
of the elephants. Clubmen, gtiffina, warriors on prancing horses, 
colossal figures of grotesque and varied shape, stand about in 
silent, stony groups. Tho elephants have the flabby tinder-lips 
of nature* and exhibit a uniformity in all tho essential points of 
their anatomy, with a variety m posture and, detail, which Hindu 
art has long forgotten J* 

The obscene character of many of the carvings is most notice¬ 
able, but remarks Dr. Bloch :—** It should be borne in mind that 
the word obscene and the notion it conveys were unknown to the 
ancient Indiana. In all the production® ot Kalidasa and of many 
another famous Sanskrit poet arc numerous eoenes and descrip 
tions, the true meaning of which it would be di ffi cult to explain 
to an audience of ladies, but there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that any one in antiquity took raoeption either to these 
or to the realistic earrings of the Black Pagoda, Nothing indeed 
could be more unjust than to decry tho people who made them 
as indulging in immorality, gross m the figures may scorn to 
modem ideas. 1 * 

The tower and porch of the temple were visible from soa for Bliofc 
a considerable distance, and therefore sewed as a landmark for Pt4foJtl ' 
mariners. In old logs and sailing directories it is mentioned as 
the Black Pagoda, apparently to distinguish it from the next 
landmark, the Jagnnnath temple, which was sometimes called tho 
White Pagoda. The earliest mention of these names appears 
to be found in tho diary of Sir Stroyoshani Master, Agent and 
Governor of Fort St, George (Madias), who wrote as follows, 
when sailing from Balnsore, after a tour of inspection, in 1675 
i( December 23id« We sailed in sight of the Black Pagoda and 
the White Pagoda. The latter h that place called Juggemat, to 
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winch the Hindus from all parts of India come on pilgrimage.*** 
Another reference to the Black Pagoda and the tL Jakeraot ** 
Pagoda appears in the log of a voyage along the coast of India 
in I746t; in the French Map of Croiaey, 1764 A.D, the 
temple is noted m Pagoda Noire } and the old sailing directory 
of Dunn (1780) says :— u Four leagues E & X, of Jagrenath 
Pagoda is the Black Pagoda* which at n distance (like the former) 
reatmbles a large ship under sail; hut on a nearer view' it loses 
somewhat of its magnitude* 5 'i 

it may be added that the temple is difficult of access. 
It is situated near the northernmost end of the sandy strip that 
stretches from the ChiLki lake to the Fra chi river, and the only 
oonvenifint means of transport is by pdiki^ the journey taking 7 
to 8 hours, or by bullock cart, when the journey takes nearly twice 
as long. The road from Purl poshes through a lung stretch of 
sand or sandhills, and if good tiding camels could be scoured,, 
they would be a more rapid means of transport, except during 
the rains, A smalt bungalow baa been Lately built at Kouirak 
for travellers and inspecting olSccrs, but it is necessary to make 
one's own arrangements for food. Hindus can put up in a 
small math close by. 

Kotdesh.—An estate managed by Government extending 
over an area of 138 square miles. The history of this estate is 
interesting. It is one of the seven great Orissa zamindiris, 
properly so called, which existed at the dato of the British 
conquest- The history of Its origin is narrated in paragraph 24 
of Mr. Stirling Minute of ISlil :—Tire history of the gr»t 
Kotdosh estate claims a more particular detail. It comprises throe 
pcrgima$ t Kotdefth, Ant rod h and Kalijori, and was originally 
divided* like every other part of tho Mogulbandi, into the Mbrfa 
of the chawlhuru and kfiituutjos. There wore eight of these 
taluk* in jMinjan® lvoldosb* During the Government o£ Balajf 
Noii t Irilochan Patnuik* an Orissa Mahiutl, was entrusted with 
the collection of revenue of par^ana Kotdesh* etc,, as f/umdslfia on 
1 he part of the I aujdar of Pipllj within whose jurisdiction these 
purgmm were situated. Having dietingniBhed himself by his 
^cab activity and intelligence, he continued in charge, when that 
a l length having obtained tho support of the 
J Pundit, he proceeded to Nagpur, and there 

^ P^J tng a large tmznrdttft obtained the zumlndari mmd of tho 
three jwrgffiBJi from the RftjS of Berar about A D. 1775. u 

* iHmy tj Wittivm by Col. Yul*, Jl, 230 . 

t lmlEui iaol, p + 343. 

| Hgnbm^hj Itirwl&ry, ISGO, p* 
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Tiilochan Patnaik died in 1792, and was succeeded by his son, 
Nirayau CbhottrS, who in the following year obtained a fresh 
irinaf vt appointment from the Maruthis. h ariyuu LhliotM was 
in possesion of the jsamiiidari, when Orissa came into our hands 
and the first engagements were taken from him. He died in 1824, 
leaving as heirs two sons, Balkrinhaa and Krittibia, The former 
died in 1833, and the thirty years’ settlement was concluded 
with Kritlibas, who, previous to the settlement, had married Us 
only daughter and Leix to Bhogban It aitsingh and had mode 
some assignment of the estate in his favour. Krittibas died soon 
after the settlement, and his son-in-law Bhogbau held possession, 
till his death, lie was succeeded by his two sons, Abhiram and 
Bhananjiiy, who each enjoyed a half share of the estate. In 
January 1896 the estate was sold by auction for arrears of 
revenue tiud purchased by the chief creditors of the old xamiudari 
family. A seven annas share fell to the Bhaguts of Cuttack 
town, a five annas share to the ChamlUurig of Bhingitrpur, and a 
four annas share to the Mahant of Ernar Jfuth in Puri. The 
auction purchasers did not enter into an engagement with the 
Government at the lost settlement of the estate in I9U0, and 
consequently it has been held khfa, being put in charge of a Sub- 
Deputy Collector who is assisted by a Tahstl establishment for 
oollectiug the rents. The rent-roll is reported to be Rs, 1,76,657 
and the revenue payable Its. 1,04,351. 

The estate is a fertile tact lying between the channels 
of the KnshbhadrS and the Bhirgrm, and is partially protected 
by embankments along the upper reaches of those rivers* It is 
marked in the north-west by a considerable diversity of level* 
and in the south-east it consists of an extensive plain subject to 
inundation in years of heavy flood. The north-east grows the 
Lighter varieties of n&wti rice, the south-west grows chiefly barn 
dhdn. The average incidence of the rents as now settled is 
Rs. 2-2 per acre, and three-fourths of the estate is held by 
proprietory tenure-holder#. 

Parikud.— A large estate with an area of 07 £ square miles 
held by the lUj& of Parikud, who is the head of one of the 
leading families of the district. The family traces bock its 
descent to ltajft Jadurij, who was in possession of Parikud and 
other territories in the time of the Mughal Government. It is 
said that he fought against the Subehdar of the Province on 
behalf of Nawab Pars cram Kaja Pandit, defeated him, and 
received a large grant cf laud from tbo Nswib as his reward. 
Towards the close of the Mariitha rule, the Elji of Khurda 
defeated tho then ltajl of Parikud, and deprived him of all his 
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loud except Parilnid Itself, it the time of tho British conquest. 
ths j/bj\ntAr of hfAlud Wing assisted tho Britmla troops in their 
advance, was gr-uited five panjan^ including PArifcud, s&jtyir; 
while the lUja of Psrikud, who had failed to support the British, 
was duectodto pay his quit-rent to him. ltsja Chandra Sekhar 
... QS ! n 5 h .’ , P re dece? 8 or »f the present Kijil, showed great 
liberality m the famine of 1866 and was made a C. & I. ; the title 
of RSja was recognised as hereditary in 1872, The present Itija, 
Craur Chandra Man si ugh Hari Chandan Hurdraj Bhramarhar Rai, 
received the title of IlAjA Bahadur in 1898. The rent-roll of the 
estate is R& 27,652, and it pays a rent of Rn. J,fiU0 per annum 
o the jayintdr of Mfllud, under whom the RaJa is a 1 enure- 
0 . £" t \ Iho r^atnircgg of the fu roily Wn largely reduced 

owing to the abolition of tho salt manufacture on the Chilli lake, 
and the estate is now under the management of Court of Wards. 

PiplT.—A village situated on the Jaganuith Trank lload, 
nearly midway between Puri and Cuttack, being 25 miles from 
urT and ■!< miles from Cuttack. It contain 9 a police station, 
pn-^t and telegraph office, dispensary, and sub-registry office, and 
■ , the . of a Public Works Subdivision*! GiEoer. 

It is the centre of a considerable trade in rico and doth, and is 
inhakted by many tailors, who prepare batuc fi or cloth-ban 
and hqhu or embroidered quilts, which are much prised by the 
_ y^ m village also e^ntniEg a colony of Native Chris- 

tians, a miFsion bungalow, church and schools! The native Chris¬ 
tiana mostly belong to the American Baptist Minion Society, 
which «ent its first missionary, an OriyA named Daitari, to 
ip i id ■ Pipli haa figured somewhat prominently in tha 
history of Pun It w 4 , seized by prince Shah Jahin in A,D. 
i ji* ^^hclled and advanced from the Deccan to Cuttack 
E , engaL Here the Moj-ithas were defeated in a 
ji c t Ae iy the British in 1803, and the place was raided 
and sacked by the path* during the Khurdfi rebellions of 1804 

Tin* t ' * T 68 a ^ a0 headquarters of the Settlement 

Ullioer for Bovernl years. 

-Headquarters of tha d[9triet seated on the shore of 

the Bay of Bengal, m 19 C 48' north latitude and 8-5° 49 1 east 
longitude. It is about 50 miles distant from Cuttack by road and 

fr-^ ir 3 ^ "S’ "?? “ 311 11,1169 fr0m Calcutta and 776 miles 
49 33 4 ltS P 0 ^ 11 *™ ^om 28,794 in 1891 to 

a inrl ni i ^“8 rnoinly due to the presence of 

ilwu’tu 1 i frtdiv f °t ^ 1 ^ rtnm Came to attend the OoTindfl- 

separately, and found to number 17,085. If these are 
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deducted, the resident population falls to 32,259 or only 12 per 
rant. more than in 1891, The inhabitants are almost exclusively 
Hindu* only 351 being Mnsalm&us end 119 Christians. The urea 
included in the municipality is 1 square miles- 

The present twine Puri is net found in any Sanskrit or other Sommiin 
works not w-rEttm in the present vernaculars. Sanskrit and other ***** 
old works refer to it m Purushottama, Fuimshoftaina-kshetra or 
Srlk&hetm; and in Qriya inscriptions of the 15th century it is 
called Funiehottama Kstaku (or camp}. The Am-uAkbm\ 
describes it as the city of PimiElicttama,* end this h the name 
given by subsequent Musalmin historians down to the author of 
the Mi^fsn-^*SnMint who wrote at the close of the 18th century* 

Amnug Europeans* the city was known from an early date as 
Jagannith, after its groat god and temple The first mention of 
the place by an European appears in the journal of Sir Thomas 
Boe p who refers to it as '* the chief city called Jekanal and the 
earliest English visitor William Bruton, who came bre in 1633, 
calls it H the great city of Jfiggamat** so called after iE their great 
god Jagg^on!,* 1 The same name under various spellings is found 
in every subsequent account and wus extended to the surronmlmg 
country and even to the whole of Orissa ^ Ai the present name 
Burl ™ not used formerly ell her by Hindus* Muhammadans or 
Christians, the question naturally arises how it has come to be 
adopted. It appears lhat after the British conquest, lhe town 
was sometimes called Jagannath-Pooree ; ami Mr. W, Hamilton 
in his Description o£ Hindustan (1820) mentions the city as 
Juggamath, Juggeraathpoor and Pooree* while Stirling in hb 
Account of Orissa, published En 1 S24 f uses both Jagaunath-Pooree 
and simply Fooree* Evidently, therefore p the latter name com* 
mended itself to popular taste as a handy abbreviation, and 
displaced the older and more correct name JagannSth or Puru- 
shottain, the lord of the world, whose temple has made the town 
famous throughout Indian 

Not only is the temple holy, but also the whole of Its The 
precincts, !he knActra, extending over five km or 10 miles* which 
the pilgrims are solemnly enjoined to drcumambnlate as iu other 
sacred dtiea + The kthitru extends from the Lekaaath temple on 
the west to the Balcewura temple on the east; and from the 
Swarga-dwura or gate of heaven on the south to the Malta stream 
on the north east. This pacred tract 1$ said to resemble in shape 

* Jimlt'i tmulAllDD, IE* 127. 

t Abdiu Salim's inoilitMi^ Bib* Inti- Ed. pp, 302-8. 

t HsJi. Snc, Up 533: Kfikert^n^ Collertbo-of nu*\ Txmwlit YIII* 

p, S4, 

} Iwac de Tbovfuat"* Travel, I [I, p P 67 , Bernim'* Voyage to ti* JvMt ladiet. 
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a conch-shell rnvel (ion&h^nd^i), in the centra of which lies 
the Jagannilth temple. It does not appear that f lie place ia 
mentioned in any very ancient works. It is true that in tho 
Midi abb find it, Yanaparva, Ch, 114, thorn is a description oF a sacred 
altar on the sea-roast between the Ihutar&ni river on the north 
end the Muhendra mountain on the souths where YudhMhira s 
the eldest brother of the Pindavas, offered oblations of water' but 
it is doubtful if this site should be identified with Puri town* In 
the travels of Hinen Tssang or Yuan-Chwang (640 A,D } t Kong- 
\ u-to, which is identifiable with southern Orissa p is £niil to 
contain some tons of towns stretching from the slopes of tho hills 
to tho edge of the saa, but in the absence of other details it cannot 
be said that Puri was one of them. The attempt of Dr, Bujeudni- 
lil Mites to identify it with Dautapuim, the capital of Kalinga, ia 
also not entertained hy more recent authorities. It is mentioned 
only in some of the latest Farinas, sporadically in the Padma 
Itirana, and in a separate section called the Pumshottsma^ 
mShstmya annexed to the Skanda, Kunna and Xlmda Purlnas. 

The town includes two distinct portions, tho Baluklinnd or 
gaudy tract along the sen, and the town proper. Tho inhabited 
portion of the B-dukhand stretches-bet ween two soared ftrfAaa, tho 
Swurga-dwom or heavcn*s gate and the Obakru-tirtha* The 
central peri ion of this tract is occupied by the various public 
offices, the criminal, revenue and civil court$ 1 the offices of the 
police, the District Board and the Ouatoms 3 tho post office, the 
circuit-house, the tlugstall with the meteorological observatory, the 
inspection bungalow, the dak bungalow and tho church. Purl her 
to the north-east lie the bungalows of tho officials, beyond which 
have been built several houses ending on the right [near the sea) 
m the cemetery and on the left In the railway station. Parallel 
to the beach for about a mile runs a road built of tiles laid firmly 
on the sand, with benches at intervals, which may bo described as 
tho i nji I uradOr Behind the Customs office have been buit in 
recent v ears a d umber of houses^ which* wit b the quarter^ o f the 
Nuliya fishermen, extend southwards up to Swarga-dwil ra, the site 
of which is marked by a stone block. Bound the latter cluster a 
number of m*tUt* dt monasteries, among which the Kabirpantbi 
and xSankarSchlrya are prominent, The latter r mtk is said to 
have been founded by Sankariiebarya himself, and is evidently o£ 
considerable age, as the sand, hardy kept back by cactus fences, 
rises all round into a high dune. It baa a fine library containing 
about 1,300 manuscript b, of which some are U0U to 400 years old* 

1 luse by La a monument said to- mark tho grave of Uoridasa^ tho 
well-known Muoakala follower of Chaitanya, 
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The Balukhnnd la narrowest at its south-east end (the Swarga- 
dw3ra), where it is only a little over quarter of a mile broad, and 
then widens till it is nearly a mile at the other end. Excepting 
the Swargo-dw&re portion, the whole of it belonged formerly 
to a zaraiudir, from whom it was bought by the Turf Muni¬ 
cipality and then resold to Government. Leases for building 
purposes are given by the Collector for 30 and often 50 years, at 
a high rental, but so great is the demand for houses on the beach 
that all the available Und baa now been leased out. This sandy 
tract is intersected by several road's along which have been 
planted fine avenues of eastiorina trees, which tend to prevent the 
sand blowing inland. 

The sea is shallow for about a mile from the beach; and even 
in the (almost season, the winter, all vessels have to lie oil a 
considerable distance, the goods and passengers being taken to 
the shore by the catamarans of tho NuUyfis. During the monsoon 
the sea Is so rough that no ship can come within a mile of tho 
shore. “ The surf,” wrote a visitor in 1829, “ breaks with such 
violence on this shore during the monsoon, that no European 

boat Could live for an instant amongst its curling breakers_ 

communication with ships from the shore being carried on. as at 
Madras, by tho native surf-boats. Of these there are two kinds, 
the mufisoola and tho catamaran. The former is deep, spacious, 
and extremely light, not a particle of iron being used in its 
const motion: the planks ore sewed together with thongs and tho 
aides, though tough, are so elastic, that they yield visibly when 
struck by a sea. The catamaran, which is not calculated to carry 
anything but the amphibious being who guides it, is a sort of raft, 
formed merely of three long timbers rudely bound together with 
ropes. As residents in the neighbourhood of a high road extract 
amusement and interest from the coaches and other equipages 
daily passing in review, so do the inhabitants of Purl in like 
manner make the appearance of n ship in the roads an important 
epoch in the monotony of their existence. Frond is tho fortunate 
man who first detects the sail in tho distant offing ; and prouder 
still, as well as richer, is he who, having backed with a bet his 
opinion as to the number of the stranger's masts, pockets tho gold 
mohur confirmative of tho accuracy of his judgment. 1 ’ 

In those days a stay at Puri was recommended ns being os 
good os a sea voyage, and a few Europeans used to gather there 
during the hot months (March to June), With the journey 
from Calcutta reduced to 12 hours, the place is being largely 
visited not only by Europeans, but also by Indians in increasing 
numbers. To meet the demand for accommodation, two hotels 
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ftutj many houses have been built on the sand, but even so the 
demand is greater than the supply. This is ant surprising, for 
the sea breeze rarely fails and ensures an equable temperature* 
pleasantly oool in Rummer and mildly oold in winter, thus making 
the station one of the moat enjoyable in the Province for a 
short change. 

The town proper consists practically of the temple of lagan* 
nlth t of the different quarters radiating from H p and of the 
main road, named Bara DSmla* extending from the temple to 
the GundicM-b&ri. The quarters are named tdhk t and 
spread out somewhat in the shape of a fan, as fallows ; 
llur&ch&ndjMhi (with BSselisihi) on the west, G&urMraihi cat 
the south-west, BalisAhi on the south, Mstimandapsahi with KilU 
tadevMhi on the south-east, Dolmundisdhi on the cart, Kundai* 
beutsSihi ou the north-east, and hfarkanda&fihi on the north. 
These sdAi* are crowded with houses, which duster most thickly 
round the temple and the chief math *; and the fame is the case 
also on the wide car road (Bara Dlnda) f the houses thinning out 
only beyond its junction with the Jagaunlth Trunk Hoad- 

The town was originally built on sand, and probably began 
from tbe north and west, towards the roads to Cuttack and QanjAm, 
where the Madhupur or Miiifi stream is lined with the largest 
tanks, Narendfa, Mitsui, Mirkanda and Sivagnoga* The process 
of sand reclamation can still be watched in the quarter celled 
BEdiiihi, the name (kali or sand) of which proclaims it one of the 
latest additions to the town. The sands sro first fenced in by 
oactu^ hedges kept straight with bamboos* and then the inside ia 
planted with grass and creepers. When the sand begins to pile up 
agrnnet the fences, more cactus h added and the fences are raised, 
unt they are replaced by walls of earthen pots plastered and 
cemented by earth* Me, a* the sand begins to be held fart 
uni covered with vegetable mould, bushes and p&fdug trees are 
planted, until sufficient earth and moisture can be found to plant 
mao go groves, the favourite Hindu plantations. Then wells are 
buq in the sand, or depressions in the ground are made use of to 

erected in the gardens, and these 
ultimately make room for regukrly built cottages. 

nttfiwn 0Wn * owing its existence to the great temple, wai 
77 ; J' ^ _ are by Hamilton in his De^ripivjn of 
_JJ?i .! T * ^ ^habited by a bad-looking sickly Hindu 

_ Lvn ,\ C -P m i ^ H5Se ^ mostly of the officiating prierta and 
th*;dAi” v *rtous departments dependent on 

whifli *\ m o , 11 03 these, there were the inmates of the matter 

c > t ustex round the temple. These buildings are of 
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masonry, with low pill aped verandahs in front, and are surrounded 
by high walls, with plantations of trees interspersed. For a 
brief description of the principal monasteries. Chapter IV may bo 
consulted. Lodging-houses are another special feature of this 
pilgrim town f a few are built of masonry, hut the majority have 
earthen walls and thatched roofs. The residential houses of the 
paniMi and aebafo generally have mud walls, but are neat and 
dean, standing on high plinths, with walls often painted in a 
picturesque way. The plinth la probably made high to guard 
against the moving sand and the rain water flooding the roads. 

The doors are, however, low and the windows, if any, small, thus 
affording insufficient ventilation. The houses join one another as 
in modem towns, a fact which probably owes its origin to the 
necessity of mutual protection against thefts and violence, but 
which naturally makes a fire more destructive. There is no 
special manufacture or, trade, practically the only products being 
a few painted pictures and earthen images. 

The town is dominated by the great temple of Jagaanith The 
which feat least eight centuries old. According to the pulmdeaf 
chronicles, Yayiti Kcsari erected a temple to JagannSth in the ™ P *’ 
town, bat no remains of this temple exist. Similar stories ore 
told of other great temples iu this district, via., LingurSj 
at Bhunbaneswar and the sun-temple of Kon&mk : and in the 
absence of corroboration by more reliable records, it seems safer 
to regard this as a mere assertion rather than os an historical fact. 

From the more certain evidence of inscriptions, it appears that the 
present temple was built during the reign of Chodagangadeva, 
the first Eastern Oang.i king of Orissa, whose name still survives 
in that of one quarter of the town called Churangaalhi. The 
precise date of the construction of the temple is uncertain, but it 
was built not later than the that half of the twelfth century, and 
possibly a little earlier.* 

Th« palm-leaf chronicles supply a fairly complete list of the 
structures originally constructed within the compound. Most 
of the side temples, the inner enclosure known as i&i'mabedAa 
the present kitchen, the dancing and the refectory halls 
of the main temple did not then exist. This Is partially 
confirmed by subsequent accounts in the chronicles. According 
to these records, the refectory hall was built, with the inner 
enclosure, in the time of Punishottamadcva (1469—97 A.D.) ; 
the sun-image was removed from Kouiirak to India's temple 
in the time of Xarasinhadeva (1631-2 to 1644-5) ■ while the 
Bmhmach&ri Guru of the Marithss, removed the sun-pillar 

• M, Si, Cbafcnvtrli, J. A, 9, B„ 139S, p, 329 et icq, 
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In the lime ol Divyaslukadeva II (1779-8U to 1797*8). The date 
of the dancing hall cannot bo traced. It is evidently later than 
Prataparudrod ova (1497 to 153JM0) and Govinda BidjiSdhafa- 
deva (1541*2 to 1549), whoso inscriptions were put on the front 
jamb ol Hie porch, but are now invisible in the darkness caused 
by the hall in front. 

The palm-leaf chronicles also record the execution of numer¬ 
ous repairs, which were necessitated partly by the ravages of 
time, but much more by the iconoclastic zeal of the MuBalmana* 
The earliest Mnsalm&n raid recorded was in 1509 A.D. when a 
general of Husain Shah, ting of Bengal* made a dull on Puri. 
The priests had juat limo to remove the images by boat to a 
cave, probably on the ChilkA Lake, and the disappointed general 
in his rage broke the other images, and then retreated on the 
arrival of King Prat&p&radn. The nest inroad, and a more 
disastrous one* took plane on the defeat: and death ol the luat 
independent Hindu king Makuudadera in 1568 A.B + , when 
Illfrk&bkd, sumained KklipahAr (literally the black mountain), 
came down on Puri, flushed with victory over the OriyA army. 
The priests had removed the images to an under ground shelter 
on the Chilka Lake, but tbe Meealmln general tracked the 
images there, dug them out, looted the temple, broke most of 
the other idols, set firo to the fig tree, and demolished the temple 
top up to the dome*neck. He also tried to bum the image of 
Jagannath, but the sacred relic was saved by a faithful devotee. 
Subsequently the images had to be removed several times while 
the Khurda Rajaa were in charge of the temple-four times 
during the time of Punish of tamadeva (15984) to 1621-2), twice 
in the time of hu bo n Mukimdadeva (1621-2 to 1644-5), onoe 
tn the time of Dlvyasjnhadeva (1692*3 to 1719-20), and once 
again in the time of Ramcbandradeva (1731-2 to 1742-3), Two 
Muhammadan Governors looted the temple funds, and another 
came down to Pipit with the Game intention* but was induced to 
withdraw by the Khurda In fact, with the constant 

change of Guvemom, every new incumbent of tho poet tried 
to obtain as much money as he could from the temple funds, and 
if he failed to get sat ia faction, showed his steal by damaging the 
temple. It wag only during the Maritha rule that the temple 
wafl left undisturbed; and not only $o, but it received additional 
grants from the general revenue*. 

It may bo added that* besides the damage done by tho 
MusalmanB a hurricane onee blew down the wheel on the temple 
top. From the chronicles It appears that the temple top with the 
w eel was replaced twice, once in the time of Rsmchandrodeva, 
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the first Kiiurda king (1568-9 to 1538*9), end again in the 
time of DiYyajmhfldevfl I in 1719 A.D. The temple was 
plastered and whitewashed not lees than three times before the 
19th century, and an interesting account of the work and of its 
coat, during the time of Narasiohadova (1621*2 to 1644-5 A.D,), 
Still exists. 

The temple rises over the wide Car Koad within double walls. 
The outer wall of laterite is 665 feet by 644 feet, is 20 to 24 feet 
high, and is capped with battlements. It is pierced on four sides 
by four high wide gateways, of which the eastern, f.e., the Lion 
Gate, is the largest. In front of this gate stands the sun-pillar 
brought from Kouftr&k. It is a monolithic shaft with 16 sides, 25 
feet 2 inches high and 6 feet 34 inches in circumference, with an 
exquisitely carved pedestal 7 feet 9 inches square and 6 feet high, 
and has a capital on the top 24 feet high, over which squats a 
praying monkey (Arena P). On each side a Sight of steps, of 
which that to the cast has 22 steps, leads up to the inner wall, 
which measures 460 feet by 278 feet aed is very thick. Between 
the two walls lie several structures, of which the most noticeable 
are the kitchen in the south-east corner, the bathing platform in 
the north-east, and the Baikuntha in the west. The tmhfyrasaJi 
are Bold dose to the north-east doorway of the inner wall. Inside 
this wall, and running alongside of it, are found a number of 
office rooms and side temples. The most important of these are in 
the north-west comer, viz , the temples of India (now Surya) 
and Lakslmti, and in tho south-west comer, viz., the temples 
of VimftU {or Viraal&kskt) and Nrisinha, while several small 
temples cluster round the indispensable fig tree. 

In tbo centre of the stone-llagged pavement rises tho great 
temple consisting of four buildings, via., (I) the refectory 
hall, (2) the dancing ball, {3) tho porch, and (4) the tower. 
The general characteristics of these buildings are similar to those 
of the Liaguraj at Bhubaneswar. They have high plinths and 
cubical bodies, with elaborate carvings and mouldings outride, 
but are plain inside, with the exception of some paintings 
in tho dancing hall. Tho roof is shaped like a tapering tower 
in the sanctuary, and is pyramidal in the rest, with domes 
above, except in the dancing hall. The high porch doorway 
on the east is as finely and elaborately carved as in tho Bhuba¬ 
neswar temples and at KonAiak. The tower dome is capped 
by a gigantic wheel, the emblem of Vishnu. The tower has a 
base about 80 feet square, is 196 feet high, and stands over a 
pavement, which is in turn 20 feet higher than the road outside. 
It has inside a false ceiling composed of stone blocks on iron 
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beams, from which one piece, 20 ledt long, fell in 1877* but 
fortunately without causing any loss of life, as the imago* were 
out on the cars* It found too expensive to replace it by a 
single block This inner sanctuary contains a steatite platform* 
4 feet high* on which are placed! beginning from the right, 
the image o£ Jagannath 85 ynrm high, of SubhadrA, 34 ynr m 
high, of Balabhadra, 84 yattzs high* and the stump of the 
Budsnana wheel, 84 jfams ; long a pata or barley-corn is taken 
to mean three-fourths of an inch! or possibly a little more. 
The daily rites and the periodical festive Is have been described 
in Chapter IT* 

tJmdtdi- About two mile* from the great temple, and at the other end 
of the Car Road, lies the Gundioha-bari, 14 ., the retreat to which 
JagannMh, his elder brother Raluhtmdm* and his younger sister 
Subhadra arc driven! each on bia or her car, in the beginning 
of the rains. They start on the second tit hi of the dark hall 
of the lunar month Ln Ash&dba (Junc-July), stop in this temple 1 ! 
or rather house! till the tenth tiiAi t and then return, to the great 
temple. Except for these lew days, it ia unoccupied and la 
accessible to non-Hindu*. The building is surrounded by a 
wall 420 feet by 320 feet, is 20 feet high and 5 feet 2 inches 
thick, and stands in the middle of a garden* It consists, os 
usual, of four parts connected with kitchen rooms by a narrow 
passage* The tower is 73 feet high with a base measuring 
33 feet by 46 feet outside and 3&§ feet by 27 feet inside. The 
tower and the porch are, according to the palm-leaf chronicles, 
contemporaneous with the great temple, while the dancing and 
tlifl refectory halls axe later additions, Hike the great temple, 
they bear traces of several piaster! ogs, and are covered in places 
with obscene images in lime and plaster* which, it is said* were 
put up 40 years ago. The origin of the word gimdicM is 
unknown. It may be connected with the words a 

tree-rat* ur,, the squirrel, and yundk&d pratipada^ the stick festival 
o! the Deccan^ and may thus signify 11 the log house. 7 * 

Wmr , minor sacred places consist of the temples of the 

eight Ssmbhus or Sivas guarding the eight quarters! their 
consorts the Chundis, and the tanks. Of these, the Mirkanda 
tsoik with the Markandeswar temple, the LofeauAth temple 
with the Bivogangi tank, the Indradyumna tank with the 
Niliikantheswar temple, and the SwetgangA and Narcndra tanka 
deserve special mention* The M&rkanda tank is stonedined! 
throughout, covers an area of Jh83 acres and is of ifTegular 
shape, being 350 feet long on the north, 385 feet on the south, 
^>12 loot oa the west, and 505 feet on the east* It is said to 
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Laro been repaired at the cost of the late IUja Kirttichandra 
of Burdwan. On iU south-west bank stands the Markandeswsr 
temple, which is a close imitation. of the Liiugoraj temple at 
Bhubaneswar and probably wofl built at a date between tlio 
construction of that temple and of the Jagann&th temple. East 
of it, on the same bank, lies. a smell temple of Siva built in the 
Bengali stylo of architecture, with eaves projecting, as in bamboo- 
thatched roofs ■ and at the northern ghat under a fig tree are 
placed eight stono images representing the snored mothers. 

The Lokanith temple lies about two miles off from the 
Jagaunith temple on the western boundary of the town in 
a mango grove. Its presiding deity, a lingo, remains always 
under water in a vat fed by a spring, except on the SiTaratri 
festival day, when the water is specially baled out to make 
the top of the lingo vlBiUa to the worshippers. This god is more 
dreaded than Jhgann&th, and an oath on his ptotuto or holy 
water is often administered to witnesses in the Courts at tho 
special request of the parties. The Indiadynmnn tank marks 
the boundary on the north-east side. It is nearly oblong, 
measuring 485 feet by 30G feet and covering an area of 4*52 acres, 
with the temple of Kilakant lies war on its south-west honk. It 
contains several big old tortoises, which come to pilgrims when 
called for food with the cry u hde knU Qnptb” It is named after 
the mythical king who built the first temple of the three deities. 

The Swetg&nga or white Ganges is the name given to a 
small tank <254 feet by 180 feet), very deep (about 40 feet) and 
very dirty, the sanitation of which has caused much anxiety to 
the local authorities, entailing frequent pumpings, In complete 
contrast to it is the Nareadra tank, three quarters of a mile 
north-east of the great temple, measuring 734 feet long by S73 
feet broad and covering an area of S'11 acres. This is a fine 
sheet of water, which is kept comparatively pure by flushings 
from the Modhupur river during the nuns through a channel in 
the western comer. It baa a small temple h one part connected 
with the Booth bank by a bridge, to which the proxy of Jsgannkth 
is brought for 21 days during tho Chandana-jitra (sandal-wood 
festival) in April-May. It contains a few crocodiles and swarms 
with largo fish, which are caught with rods under permits 
granted by the Municipality; but no nets are allowed except 
on the seventh to the ninth tithii of the Durgi Ptja days, when 
the fish thus caught are offered to the goddess Vinmli in the 
great temple. The tank is said to have been dug at the expense 
of an officer of the king, called Lafcpoei Narendra, towards 
the end of the 13th century. 
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TliO Sworga-dwajE, and the Chakra-tiriha, though Ijx tho Bandy 
tract, may be memticmed here. The Swarga-dwirn u so named 
beoaiific a dip in the eca near it is beligvcd to form a door to 
heaven. It is marked by a stone block, and is said to be the 
place when the god Brahma came down to consecrate the Images 
of king Indiadyumnn, It Is largely frequented by bathen 
in the month of Karitikn (Ootober-NovemberJ^ capecially on the 
full-moon day. The Chokra-tirtha is at the other end of the 
sandy waste, where pilgrims come to perform trdddlta. It is 
evidently a part of the old bed of the Balgondi stream, that 
flowed across the Car Road to the eea, and formed the north¬ 
eastern boundary oi the town. Remains of a temple axe found 
hert H said to have teen built by the king who built the bridges 
Atharanala and ChAranala over the Trunk Road, 

Ihe Atharanala is a bridge of eighteen openings over the 
Madhupur stream, having si>ans of 7 to 16 feet, in all 390 feet 
long T with horizontal arches of Jatorite and sandstono- It is 
said to have been built towards the end of the 13th century 
AJ1 and b mentioned in Chaitanyas biography (IOth century) 
and WiUia m Bruton T s travda U633), The followers of Cbaltanja 
also visit the sites held sacred from association with that 
great apostle, e.rj, 7 the Eidhikanta Math, where C'haitanya 
li^ed, and where his cell, quilt and wooden shoce are still shown, 
and Toti-GopinAth on the west (near the eca) where ho is said to 
have disappeared. 

In conclusion, the following remarks may ho quoted from an 
editorial article Purl <n a Health lit sort for Bengal published in 
the Indian Medical Gazette, April 1D06:—“There are practically 
speaking two Parts, or rather there are two parte of it. From 
a sanitarium point of view there is the long beach and ridge 
above U extending for a couple of miles in length and half a 
mi e in depth. This extends, say from the public gardens near 
(. rai way to far beyond the white Customs House, Beyond or 
to the south of tills Customs House, which wiih its ikg-pole is 
? . i ^ at ^i lies a new quarter, almost entirely 

in bited by Indian gentlemen, who have built themselves houses 
ere, ctweea the Customs House and the railway on the 
*?. houses of the present officials, and here are the 

si es o t c future houses, if, as wo believe, Turl is to become 
v • >0 ! resort for inhabitants of Calcutta and 

' *? T1 dgc rises slowly from the beach and is airy, dry 

am opm. [any good titca for houses could here be selected. 

, Stl ftt a considerable distance from this ridge lira the 

own o I*urJ, built around the square of Jagannith’e 
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temple and along the very broad road horn the temple to tho 
garden, along which the famous car is dragged by the willing 
hands o£ devotees or of hired coolies. 1 he two portions of the 
town are apart, and any insanitary conditions which might 
at tiiwp* prevail in the town need not affect tha dwellers on 
the ridge. 

t«I(. Dee d not ha imagined that Puri is in tho hot weather os 
cool as the hills. It is not, but the heat is never excessive and is 
always tempered by the strong cool pure breezes from tho sea. 
The present and tho future houses are, and will be, close to the 
beach and tho fresh wind blows through the houses all day. 
Punkhas are seldom, if ever, wanted, oertainlj not at night lime. 

The marginal 
table shows the ac¬ 
tual figures for 
tempera lure aud 
wind for the past 
two years, and arc 
expressive. Tho 
important point is 
that while these 
temperatures are 
comparatively low, 
they are made still 
more endurable by the over present sea breeze. Nor is the 
rainfall heavy—in foot, for a district in Bengal it is light. The 
randy soil Boon absorbs the rain, and a few minutes after a 
shower the roads are dry again, end well fitted for cycling 
and walking. 

“As regards health, it is not easy to got reliable statistics. 
The European populotion has only consisted of the few district 
officials, and the native population figures are vitiated by tbo 
fact that there is a continuous stream of pilgrims in and out of 
the town. The statistics of the Sanitary Commhsiouer, how¬ 
ever. show that Puri district is the least malarious in Bengal, and 
those of the local hospitals show that tho town is singularly free 
from malaria and from tuberculosis. Purl, we consider, e&n be 
made a place of value as a resort for invalids, especially those 
recovering from fever, from dysentery or other bowel complaints 
or suffering from incipient tuberculosis. Children do especially 
well at Puri and can play about on the sands for most o! the 
day. Victims of chronic asthma often find relief there.” 

Furl Subdivision. —Headquarters subdivision, situated 

between 19* 28' and 20° 23' N, and between 85* S' and 8e fl 2-5' E„ 
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an area of 1,628 square mile*. The Bay of Bengal forms 
the south-eastern and the Khurdi subdivision the north-western 
boundary; the district of Cuttack lies to the north, and the Gnujim 
district of the Madras Presidency to the south-west. The 
boundary between the Purl and Kharda subdivisione is a well* 
defined line made ty the channels of the Koy&khai and Day*. 
Ihe valley of the Day a is crossed by low hills at two points only**— 
at Dhnuligiri, an isolated peak in north Kotrehangv and at 
Jagadalptir close to the Deling station of the Furl branch railway. 
'Vith these exceptions, the subdivision is an alluvial deltaic 
country stretching from tbo base of the Khurdi hills to the Bay 
of BengaL 

Tho main portion of the delta is contained between the 
channels of the DayA on the west and the Kushbhadri on tbo 
oa$t^ A belt of sandy ridges j-t retch os alon g tbo entire sea-coest, 
jurying Erora 1 to 4 miles m breadth ; and on the south-west lied 
tho great oipame of water called the Chilka Like, which occupies 
about oue-fifth of tho total area of the subdivision. The KoyA- 
khli, the southern branch of the Kitjurl river, is tho head 
ri ream of the delta, and has three mam distributaries, vis., tho 
KughbhadfA, Bhargavi and tho Davit. Tho country between the 
BbargaTl and Days, has two chief drainage chnniieb—the 
Batanehiiii and tiiy Nan \ rdl< 1 the Prficki, carries down to the 
sea the drainage of the border country between Cuttack and Ptixt, 

Tho population of the tubdiYisIatt woe ti58 f 048 in 190I t as 
against t>13 p $75 in 1891, its density being 431 person* to the 
sqiiare mile* It contains one town, Furl, its headquarters (popu- 
_tion 49,334), and J,889 Tillages, The famous temple of 
agannath is rihiated in Ftntf town, while other important remains 
are tho Black Pagoda at Kondrak sed the Asoka inscriptions 
at DhauIL 

Satyanidl- A Tillage in the headquarters subdivirion, 
si tinted. I-J miles north of Puri town and within leas than a milo 
^ 10 ■Sftkfihigopll railway station* It has a population, according 
to the census of 1901, 0 f ij&47 p<j r60ce , ft ^ e!irTorai ded by 

01 BiUmwa villages, and is a centre for tbe local trade in 
gram and cocoanuts, Arch ecologically, it is of considerable 
interest on account of the temple dedicated to SskahigopM, an 
incarnation of Krishna, which is visited by pilgrims on thair way 
to Jftgaoiiath. Tho name SakshigopSl means “ witness Gopfil ” 
i s. Krishna, and ia derived from the following legend : Two 
ns mas is of \ idyinagiu wont on pilgrimage, and after risiting 
many sacred rites, came at last to Erindiban. There the elder 
promised Lis companion, in the presence of Gopil, that ho would 
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give him his daughter in marriage a r but when they returned home 
the marriage was bitterly opposed by the wife and relations of 
the older Brahman- Influenced by their protests, the latter gave 
the young Brahman evasive replies, denying that he had made 
any promise \ and when the young man declared that the promise, 
being made in the presence o! the god, should not be trifled with, 
they all laughed at lnm and told him to bring his witness. The 
young i^an thereupon went to BrindSban and prayed that the god 
would come and attest the promise. His prayer w as granted, on 
condition that he should never loot back while on the road. 
When close to TidyRnagar, the young man, yielding to his desire 
to see whether the god was really follow ing him, looted back, and 
thereupon the image stood firm and would not move. He went 
on into the town and told the Brahman and the townsfolk of the 
arrival of the god; whereupon they all went outside the town and 
were astonished to find a heavy imago standing in the open plain- 
This miracle made the old Brdhm&n repent, and ho gave his 
daughter in marriage to the young man. The new® reached tho 
ears of the king, who built a temple on the spot and worshipped 
tho image with great pomp and ceremony. 

Tho image was brought from Vily&nagar by king Purushot- 
famadevik (1471—97 A.D.) as part of the spoil which ho took from 
the captured city. Ho installed it in Cuttack* w r hfro Chaitanya 
saw it during pilgrimage in 1510 A.D.; but subsequently it 
was removed to tho present temple at SatyabSdt during tho period 
of the Mughal rule. The temple is located in a garden, and ia 
about 70 feet high. The imago, which is fi feet high and cut out 
o! a great stone, represents a god standing erect with his hands 
hanging by his side. To the left is an Image of 1\adhS, standing 
& little over 4 feet high- 

tjdsyagirL—Khandsgiri- 
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G»a in, 241 description o{ M 250, 

ITdif df rmvrlrUp 180 + 

Health, publfe, 125-137. 

High schoola* 231. 

IJiLI nyattm, 7. 

Ml lribei p 71, 

Hindu revenue ■yittiua, 180. 

Ilbndaiof Puri, 78-75; wane belief ■ of, 
7578, 

Sira. 147,1481 
ifietoryuf Lhedtafrtct* 31-58. 

Hiuen Taiaa#, account oi Qrbia by, &S* 
Honorary Magistrate^,. 221, 

130-137. 

Hlkucb* 03 

Humhlity, 20, 

X 

Idlgnlt, 38. 

Idol of Ji^anniEh* UiFOriM of origin, 

03-0 i; description of* 00400. 

Jjorib, 203. 

ItamagrtUon, Cl, 

Imports, 1B0. 

Incident of rente, 172* 173. 

IneotaC-Uw, 222, 

(□do-btednetlj 178. 

IndoAryab Httlen, 

lit IrndynniDA, legend of* 80-00. 

Industrial dansea, 180. 

IfidnrtriM. ISO im - jail, 223. 

Infanticide! practica qf, Z2G. 
inoculation, 13[ + 

Institution*, medical, 138-137* 
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iDtindnfcsofiii 1 OS >169, 
irrigation, 140*161, 

I. 

J^dik]pnr P 7, 195* 

JngaoiQJana, 9tK 

Jagua'Dilh.i woimhip nfp 97-124 ; lcgfiftii of> 
39-90 j IbwdJ ut BddOVut 
BO-96 ; catholic nutdrt or ite Warship, 
97-OS I tempi*, SB; Unis, 33-1001 
ntiiiJp 100403; fmtilfelf, 109-103 ; Cm 
Rillnl, 100400 | tempi* -UUl* 109- 
111 s Nuilt, 112413 ; pilgrimage* U3- 
110 i and w^kiprfljhTrf, 118+119; 
ul m Luiit rati an F 120-123; inemne* 133- 

124 

JigHEiatl cave, £00. 

Jft^aUnlLh rwl t 191. 1^- 
JagannS Lb tc-mpl^ description of, 291~ 
20t 

Jm$if landi, id Fun ntbdlv itlun, 213, 
JVffir Mabll*, m- 
JaiEi. 226. 

Jninfl rom&inJ, 260-268. 

Jainism, 34, $1, 87* S®- 
lajarliEigbp 269* 

Jala e* nt land, 148, 

Jambeiwara W*» 2C0, 

Juikideipnrp lip 106+ 

Jankia, 195 ; otitpoet at* 225. 

(water-! Eft) 151* 

JatnT. 194 107; dsacriptiro at, 250. 
Jftjabijiy* eaiVP, 267- 
JlmUnzi Jitlip 103* 

Jnri Nullah rira, 14. 
i tustiec* adudriE it ration *4 SSe3-224. 

K, . 

Eatir. 05 p 96. 

Kabulis* 189+ 

Kulcw river, ddcripUgn of* 

EiLill^ 88. 

KeipuJat, deScriptteiD Of P 260. 

K ukaLpur, description of ( 360 ; poli« GuU 
post at, 225+ 

EcrJtfij «US-Tntiao ofi 1ES. 
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Eai& or bdtiLHUlJ lariiJ, 148. 

£•23 118. 

EiLlaiuth.-ir p 196- 
EiU^iri dver, 14. 

Ealing*, 22 h 28 t 24 

Ealapnii Gbit, description of, 250* 

JCasrfl 216* 

EaniU, 195 1 polite Od,IL^)»L at* 285 + 

FT* nchi river, ll- 
Kini iiver F 14 
Kanin river. U+ 

Kammi rittr* 14 
Ermli* 196. 

£fl»ii«jot ± 3a0. 

Kiruiip 32-88, 

h'atj mi river 1 , 9. 

Kauiatj* Q^ 7 , 246. 

KeSa^ 

Kerandipur, 195, 

Emri dynasty, 26+29+ 

Kctbai mir* 13, 

Kercuifl, 21 h 32, 

KhairUt lamli* 207, 

Ehanduglri hill, description of, 250-25 L ; 

«wef 300-208. 

ElMdsit ja$\r* t 211, 

Eliindpara, 189. 

K&axdpaiif 138* 

Kbiwelii, reign of, 24. 

Kkaridd janrfAflJUli 215, 216, 

£Artrk24 tenures, 216. 

mmkaddami, 213, 

Kliirlni, 101+ 

K bauds, 21 p 71« 74. 73; fed a cation of, 

242, 

KhuttlS* den ! ripritm of, 203-269 ; Fnlafill 
of* 20 ; raptured tlna Engl Sib, GO ; 
d’uptMarj it, 137; W b - re^iLiy at, 
223 ; adb-jlil at, £26 j High school it* 
231* 

Elutrda fstatff, 201 3 Bakeries in, 104, 183, 
K b u rift blUa, 7. 

Kbanin-KalHpailar retail, 196+ 

KbUfdl USj s*j. biliary o|, 45-43 ; rebeUion 
of 1804,49-50^11817,50-55. 

KBiirda rubdivluxm, description af p 309- 
270 ; rent sitGemeut of, 172. 


X 
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fAtjjfei* so?, 21 u 
FiUt, 132, 

KodJii? eatafc, description 0 f ( EftJ.JTl. 
Eobl estate, 204, 

K<»a£nb temple, decrriptim of, 271-334, 
Kotdaeli wtate, Sot f dwription of, 
284-2SB, 

Xetm<ya, 09, US, 

EefUdi (IilouMn), 1JS, 

KnteStii eatala, SOk 

Kofilcbii rifeT, description of, 9, 

Krahim, wonVip of, 88, 80, 9d, 97. 
Kriabcmebmlrt aeUto, 204, 

KriiLai Jananm, 195, 

Kriibdenn^er ntnte, 204, 

KridjDipnuiJ, paliw o4tpg*t at, 225, 
FTiublisi rirw, description or, 9. 

Knhiiri, 185. 

XnKftt, cultivation of, 154, 

Knmotii, 94. 

Karirbtuil, 7. 

KmbbWri river, description of, 9-10; 

*»vEguti(m oa. 199. 

Empml river, description of, 14, 

L, 

Ubooeeri, wmge, of, 174, 175. B »Uri»l 
condition, of, 17&, 

Lab/Hario- cUmm, 175, 
dkiu t iA3 p 

LiiMrclj Landj, 20$ p 205. 

I^iStc ndis c*f c, 26k 
I*n4 itiBucm, 150. 

Lind E*rctuae p adnjnuitutlob of, 153-219, 
rcoarpta CruBp 220. 

Uai W«. p.aii. or nuria, | 
*99-211 j of Putt i qbdiviilon, 211-219 

bag**?*, es-ro. 

Ludloed., material coblltlw 0 f r 17 g. 
177| 

btari te, 1C, 

Legend of Jigaanath, 89-99, 

Laporae^loB, 187. 

Lingaiij temple, description ef, 226-240- 
temple bajMEaga, 233-238; data of 
* i ” pI *‘ 238 i rihaJ^^asOj fe^,al 


230*^40 f offering 2 W; data 11 lib wont, 
840; iftUbactiiN, £42 243. 

Linaead, ctjlli of* 155. 

Lion Gate, 2B3. 

Literate popubiUon, 230, 

Lltemtaw, Qiifi, 70^1. 

Loftn*, 179- 
Lvml Hoards 227 . 

Local Sri- f-Govern mwl;, 3M-3J7. 
lod^n^-tau***, 117, 132-133,131, 
Lading-Elam* Act, 135*136, 
Lfclgiog-lliraaa FuilIj 136* 

Lokanitb temple, 2J3, 

Me 

M&dagiu n*wr M dflacripfclob of, li« 

Hidia Mq^d, 103^ 103* 

Mig&rtill imr, 13. 

AJahuutiit 83* 

KMi 118412- 

118, 110. 

101* 

Hubiitan BiibfiiJmvSL. 
dh*n r 163, 

Mat am SuikTibti r 103, 

Making, 831* 

ilaJaglinl rifer, dcicrSption of. II. 

MlJfcriml fww, 133, 

Mila, 0l p 123. 

Milud JigTr Habits, 208^* 

Haoclkapuii care* 2S7, 3SB, 

Jf-airfia. caUimtlfco of, 161, 

HangftlRjuri. Ifl, 

Mmgkljit ri«r* 14. 

Mu^oei, 13 A. 

n sail pi to;, 10,45. l&l, im 
Mia $[agh T 

MtouUttuTto' iscbua 
AfttnurH, 157, 

Miiitbi fSqvcrnorij 42-43j fattilk-f, 71. 

Marithil, ml* of. 33-44 j; rtvtfaufl vpUm 
*K 150-200, 

Hirbii Brill bauu^ 61. 

Alilrichpur eatat* 206, 

Itirkaada tank* 204 
Mirk*ftd«^r temple fctf. 

Matkouaao. 
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so* 


Win-big e cilftomfe, 63-84 
IfinvHrii, 71* 189. 

Mistin HjihoLim, 22, &t 
MtumlQ htmti* 197, 

Material ootid itian of the prople, 176'1)3; 
&f WEwda, 17G-177f Of profuiiQnsl 
rlmet, 177 i of EnercaDtil* clanct, 
m; or ^Ubiton, 177 h 179 ■ of sr£- 
m ; ot Labourer*, 173. 

.v 0 ^i p imu. 

Wityl Eciii* &L 

WiUut|»EBi R 10, 

lfdanr.r4 tail addmwn? t 213. 

>faory B djn*jly, 23-24 
W t'iTii «nf coin auuni cation> 191-197 i 

dovcJypajent of, 3&1-1&3 ; ruda. 
193*19&; r.iiltraj*, 1.CNS ^ wattr. 198- 
107; paakt a 97. 

Mcuorct, 199-1DO. 

Medical aipocti, 1215-137. 

M-edrcml initUntjianij 136-137, 

MamnEllt ?Iuiea, 199; material Caudi¬ 
ll Of, 377, 

Middle English kWIi, 231. 

U Eddlci VtniEimlar irboolf p 231. 

HlpraUoti, GL 

Minrbinpitnip 73. 

JTiflAd IaemU, 200- in Pnri ■dbdin Litas, 

219. 

Bl iuk>i ]3 r ClniLtuo, 73* 

MonS^oni TlTOf. description of, 10, 14 
M&nukrsea [math*}, 96. 

Monty eider tran*ctu n», 137. 

Montoen fninfit!}, 20. 

ecltivatba of, 164 1E5. 

Mugai river, 10. 

Hughalbandip 199. 

W tig ha I nsfitiQH sytltm, 198-199. 
Muhammadan dovernot* of Orissa, 36-39. 
Muhammadan mid*. 28-29; taUrjoeitp 32, 
Muhammadan^ 73; education of, 232 + 
Jfaldifdw, 199,212-214 
Uukhiffli, 09, 

WukiiH Wir U tuple, deacrtpttou of. 24L 
Wuknpiiia Iiiia, mlo of, 30-31. 

Mnkuadpur, 4B W 19&. 

JfaJtS# (labourer*), 17S* 


Municipalities, 227. 

MwMf4jirw t 205, 

Maatard, cultivation f-E, 165, 

N. 

NkWmupl caTo, 261. 

Jfad^pofit land, 148, 

Nakbana, B* 

NajL-i Kelii. 84 
Xarangwli* 397* 

XEknaiiigha Janama, 104 
Xareadra tank, 204 
Nanlugbpar, 155, 

X E E- fuand apa s 90. 

ffalttraJ eakmtUu, 160.1TI ; liability 
Uf r 1®0, famine*, 100-166 % flood 
363-108 ; tinhabkineni# r 158* 171. 
Natural diTitlo&a of the district, 2. 
Nmgfaha ito382. 

Navlcm* Jitlu, 103. 

Ntv^tion, 196. 

Najfi Nidi river, 11, 

Xtakhii rifer. 9- 
BfiridfipTMad^ 166, 

Xdgiri hi it, Ml; cava, of* £04 
Ximaptri, 19fi; pallet output at, 224 
te^ftiddrtt 213. 
ififu Of Jaganuatti* 101-104 
Nra-OCcUpancy ryot* in Khtirdi, 211* 

NuA balrbarm, 30 $, 

Nnigionp 181. 

Nn|ly**S4S5, 184 
Nilnt, river, dcicrjptjon of, 12 , 

Jtwnid maMl «£), 149. 

o* 

Ocrupanry ryot* is ELpitfi, 210. 

Occufatluna of Lb* ptuple, 190. 

Odra*, 2* 

OiJ-^eiii, euUivatSuti of, 1&6. 

Oj'iucn, coutHEQptian of, 221. 

Ofija laugo tg% 88-70; UtHtqiv, 70-7|. 
Oalputfr, policy 223. 

Oyat&ri, 19. 

P. 

PaiMm, 158, 212 2W, 
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Faiandi, 104* 

FaLmit, ISO, 

PZH ryoti, 117 a recta pud by, IST3. 

310. 

rcbaUiui, S0-&E, 
lain!, 14& 

Co!tiv*l^n of, IfiSv 
Fun bn cJ**e, 257- 

Fitndi Tfrhbftiani, 8L 

Pimlii. 109.U&, 113,117, 118; ioratnc 
of, m 


I’kniiri llrilunan#, 81. 

Pdaidida rent, 174. 

Pin*. SI, 71. 

Panamian, vkt tnanplfl, 241,2*2, 
tVibirb, 109, 113. 

Parikud, estate. description of, 2S5.28G; 

iilud, 6. 

rSnru&ih, 23d. 

Faibupiialc*, no. 

I’astnrage, 158-163. 

PitStuperi tare, 267. 

lV.Daikii.Kfaiir.li read, 134. 

Pitri* 188. 

Pd<*4 (beat!. i?8. 

P»kr, principal, 7, 

Prop!*. tb«, 59-8« ; jfcnerii condition of, 
6»-65{ ibwt«t«r of, 05-68; material 

***** of, 176-179; ocettpaU*,. 

*T, 180. 

PertnBEM&tlp Ktlted uUtci, 206. 

mat, 174. 

Phalnikbn, 195. 

Pbpaieal «a F act«, 1 . 39 , 

Pirbkoli, 196, 


Hlyrim Hospital at Port, 138 * 137 , 
Pilgrim tai, 120-121, 

*55^’ f- 11 ^ P ^ itS «»* 

113.114; p.fcrin nmAi H4.HI 

“m. •' '■•'e'" 


Pipli, 87. 63. 189,196, 107 - dcarrin*! 

137 ; fatale, 20 * ; suW^L 
“t- 823; lUoa at, Ha* * " 

I’lfb-Aatniij road, 105, 

Ilpli-Khanli md, 194 , 
liiad r £Qg i 


FitU rtrj/4 101403* 

Fd Sea. idmEivivUrnlwi of, 325. 

Fotic* ■TnuL^cmontjnF Jtgsmnath tempi*. 

m-im 

PcptiJ&tir>n r ETTOwtb of, S3 i -coninn o£ 
lSClp GMJ J dimity of, GO Gl; rtrtk* 
tie* of, 0E> : urbui, 61-02: mi»J r 
Forte, I5j 1JW, 

FoifciJ eoaiQanEiicmUotLH, 107- 
Fort dfico*, 197- 

Friirtii fitnr, dne^ptinu of, B r 13-13* 
Prrtip. IBS. 

rri«*, m i re, 

Fr-ioary Mumtioii, 251 ■ urhmjlj, 2-3L 
[ k r>fobBionb1 claim, 180 ; mateiiml foil' 
ditiofl of, 177. 

Fn^ctcd fofttU, 133,140, I42 t IK HS, 
Protection &r lOfeito, 114-145. 

Fablk SraUb, m-137. 

Public Work* Hcji&rtmcnt,. 134. 

Piijirt BribnsvLi, fll. 

Puri, origin of name, 1* 

Puri town, port ■t* I6j ItBjff-fofcltiA 

£0 ; capture by MulifctaULIuEiD** 52; by 

Engliib, 45; ly til* fflU^ 54; popula¬ 
tion of f Gl-02; utiltitioD df p 331-1^6; 
heap! u3 and dkpf-onHflf at, 136437; 
Ti^Eitry oflftc* at, 226; dtrtxiet jail at* 
225 | #ebook it* 231 ; description of* 
&3G-297 : noffieuclatuffv 397; tbi 
Jbi«fr^2&748Sj bilokbftnd, 26S.29G; 

flats ve town* 390401J JagaU&alh 

temple, 201234? Gundicki-fciri, 234; 
miooe aactvd plan?®, 294-236; valo* 
m tt hcahh rc*ort p 296 - 397 , 

Fari attbdiTi*ToHj dawiption of r 207* 
29$; Ktlt bL-ttl.^oa c.N t of± 173- 
FmyibttMliflkft, 100, 


Q* 

Qqeeb’a PttUec cave, 231-256. 

B. 

Fici* of F«ri* 7l«73. 

^idtE* warihip «f, 69,96, 97. 
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BUblif'p evUicL, 204. 

R&ilwijft, J36* 

B iiiia ffcl r p 20 ; in ndutton t» igrimUd^ 

147* 

R5jl of Fori, nounc^tloa with Ihr 
f*npK UMlt, I20-1S4. 
flijaggf KhhnHp hiitofy of, iS-fiJ, 

Rwjdi river, 14. 

Riliiinba^ 0u, D6, 

Bftirbhu, 5. 

Rillin™, 1C, 1S5„ 

Rimlenk*, 181- 
lEftnihinBnipnra Cm**, 3G1-2&6* 

Raaluabkfa citc + 251.250. 

Ranpltr* 189, 

R*h rfv?r, dticnpti^D of p 14. 

ftilrbnul, 13G. 

R£l4 Puraipii, 10g. 

Kaini <syc, 260* 

Ikldpmr, 813, 

of Pint, m F 173. 

Rmlh Jitri* 104. 106 109. 

Ralhipnr, 30* 

Ritaacbiia river, descriplioB of # 13. 

Hal havcd L 09* 

ErtvHSou ef 1804, 43 50; of 1817 h 
50 55. 

Registration* 233-223* 

Htgially offiresp 233. 

Rvlitff wcifli in famine > ICO-155. 

73-70 ; derd D[!miTit ofi 57-89. 
RtfHgiftua festivals in vi Elagin, 04. 

Retit rtiiti, 223. 

Renli + 172-174 1 cuh reuta, 172-173; 

produc-v rtntjfc 173-174* 

He«rvd fortit** 133-145. 

Revenue from forests, 145. 

Rcvc-nuflp laud, 108-210. 

H erratic r>[ tba district, 220-223- laud 
revenue, 220; ridto, 221; itaffipi* 
223 j cntKi, 222; Incmae-tu* 222- 

222-123. 

Rrv^uc-f reo IiD^v 3^-205. 
HarQuieh^jiDg efitfttelp 104-205* 
Fkvfiktic-ptjin'' lands in Kbunli, 210, 
Rids, < nitration of* 152-154; j rice* of, 
175, 


Ritual of Jagmaltbi lOCriOfl* 

Rift-pi, irripmtEnll fro» l 140-160- 
Rirer ijilcui, 7-15; 165-159. 

Roads, 103-105. 

Rnr*n E ettat#, 2Q4, 

Rural papulation, *>*. 

Ryots, in Kburrilp 2lO p 2U ; In Fsivi 
subdmeinTj r 217. 218- 

& 

■* 

SibSkhii KabLi.-Bk 

5*far 200. 

£d^df 205. 

SaUcO, 181. 

^S15jh lOlp 102. 

Sahara 7 L 
Rahupaim, 195. 

Siiisov 105. 

StlriKDp 37, 31] 84* 

&ii farrrtjp 139 , 

Salil river, drjerip&km of. 13-14. 

Silt floods, 166407* 

Salt, prica of, 175; manufacture of, 

181, 

SafidbtNf. 15,16. 

Baud *ione a 15 * 

Sanitation, 131-136. 

SiiB^rt rent, 174 * 

Sack fit ffthp*31. 

Sapui KriSa* 84. 

Sar lake, deamptLun of, 6. 

SafadS rtf* t f K 

■SdftfcJ li«p cultivation of F 153-154. 

85. 

Eaffortibkart, 214, 215. 

Sardripu r* P, 135. 

Sardd pur-Chaudkii. toad* 105, 

SarpagTispbi tare, 280, 

Sirui Bribiuaai, 22, 01, 

S^flaui ItrihmanSp 27?. 

SalaiB II.atirl 3Tahilj F 207-208- 
Salfwnp rainfall of, 20. dijipeuiary **, 
137. 

Sutyalwdi, 180- drirripliub *f, £38.200; 
dtiptiaiary at h 137 a pcli« output at, 
225. 





11, 71. 

StTiop Sink tliaiacltatiip 107* 

Scarcity, &f§ famines. 

Snwy, 2*3 j of Chilli lake. £* 

8«i 6*htr*a. IS!, 183. 

Thorne tfi4e p ibs, ia& 

J&taib, 103. 

Secondary education, 131. 

Sftkp, lift. 

(waVaHLft). 150 p l&U 

Settlement* of ml, 172, 173; ef 

rvwttiut, 10L-2tt* + 

Shell e»re p S6L 
^Kkitl rantaJdru. Jlft, 

SHk w**Ting p lfi7 p IBS* 

SJnghiaan. &a 
Fi05hMw.1T-,, 7* 

SiiapiU, 3*4. 

Sunil por, 130, 

Soioa Jfttr* h 101. 

Ml* 1+7-149. 

Solar dyniLity p 2%Z0. 

Boliri hill, 

S^nth Kiaii rirej, 12, 

Special kMk, 231. 

Sri Piflchmffll Fc»Uvaf p 103, 

Sr&triyi Elralunins, SI. 

Stmupe, nsretiaB f^a,, *22. 

of rainf.]], BO, Ui.J37 f 

igri«iltufvl h Ifilj of cdqnHon, 330. 
Stone-tarring, ISS-ISF. 

Saira UrihminH. SL 

&u&r* t 110. 

Sobdi¥kLom of U» dUtrtct, 220, 

Sodbii, S2. 

Sairar, muj yfattg ns of* 188. 

Suffifcoa?. tnlliv^ito of, 1&6. 

Sufcul, 54. 

acUim.o K.rici, 01, 33, 
a<w, wanbip of, 88, 371,273. 

Snulili.li, 195. poiift onlpe.1 *J, 22S, 
StanlintLhl riTer, 11, 

feptrintintat of tie ttmpje 

120 m. 

Sw« g »^»i IBF jse. 

Swwg.puri C4V«, 264 

8w®| <jjLOg3 tMjip 134, 205, 


T. 

Tili Eliln, 38. 

TmIult4Sr, 100, 200. 

Tmmdkvrjdflrt, 310. 

Tingi, 106; police output at, 215- 
Tan^rii 187® 

T*m±i holding** 218- 

Tanka, Irrigation from, 140-130. 

rSri, cdHJiimptjoE] of, 22L, 

Tatwi cate*. 230. 301. 

Teles; rap b 0®«*, 107* 

Talk, 82. 

Tclugn. lugnajte. CS P popwUtiofi, 71. 

Tfinperature* lO f 20. 

Tocspk of JagvEitiiLbp slesori piioo of, 00. 
Tempi* aUJf r 10!M1L 
Templei, nrchiteetciro of. &S-69- 
Tonauti. 210, 21 l p 317. 319. 

Tmda {witer lift) p 150 + 

Tent nil ftTf. 251® 

Tcfiurti of iud, LHft"21G. 

Tenora-holderaj in Kburda. 3Q0, BlO ; " m 
Pmi auMimionj 212-316® 

Tcrfimul embankment, 10. 

Thanu. polfte p 325® 

TAini ryot* 217; raiiU paid by, 173. 
TAa*i fSAi Indf, 217, SIS- 
Tobacco, cultivation of* 166. 

Todar Mai, 32. 
rdild cultivation, 1+7. 167®. 
nit, 231- 
Topography, 1. 

Tpiiola, 106. 

Traill. 23, 25,243, 350. 

Town*, 61-62. 

Trails ISO-100 - ccnLrsg of^ 180- 
Tjading c 1 ftM#f p ISO; material condition 
ot, 177, 

Training BflwH'U, 331. 

Trvet, 17.18; 138-109. 

Tritdla cave, 262, 

Tuuer lilt weaving, 187,168, 

U. 

Udayigm bill, 251 f caves at, 351-380. 
tmlcr. ryu tj, 218.219, 

Urban population, 61-83, 
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U Until, 22. 

Dihl Britiiui, 31, 

Wat*-lift*, 160.151. 

Wafcer-ioppiy of Purl Iowa, 133-184. 

V, 

Vaccination, 131. 

Ypldii BribmiELt. 8L 

ViiitDirliiD, 75 H 9S'9^ 
temple.,. £4^. 

Y^ublu, 1S5 1J56, 

djsutjp £9. 
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